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The Building of the Bridge 


1. OVERTURE AND BEGINNERS 


IN NovEeMBER, in that dark fall of the year 1940 when the lights of Europe 
were still guttering out and Britain shook under Luftwaffe bombs, a 
Canadian military band broke the silences of night in Newfoundland. 
In the remoteness of that Christmas-tree country, already locked in ~ 
winter and night, the mufiled figures of the bandsmen might have seemed 
a fairy-tale incongruity. ‘Their musical honours, however, were histori- 
cally just and appropriate to time and place, for they were playing on one 
of the most spectacular acts of flying man in this war. As they started to 
play ‘‘ There’ll always be an England ” their music was partially drowned 
by the motors of the first Hudson bomber to be ferried across the Atlantic. 
A few moments later six more Hudsons had added their voices, and the 
music was drowned. | 

It was the late evening of roth November. The band played on until 
the seven Hudsons were away. “I could see the band playing as we took 
off and remember getting quite a thrill from it,” wrote the radio operator 
in the leading bomber. Soon the band had everything its own way ; the 
sound of the motors faded in the east towards the Atlantic. The next 
morning, 11th November, every one of the Hudsons landed in Britain, 
where the leading pilot observed the Poppy Day with a buttonhole he 
had bought in Montreal. The first air delivery of landplanes across the 
North Atlantic was completed. The lonely military band had played the 
overture to one of the world’s longest and most successful runs. 

Atlantic flying had been a matter for headlines before the war, a pioneer- 
ing adventure which nations on each side of the Atlantic followed closely 
and competitively. ‘There were times when it had to be prohibited as 
_ being too crazy. Lives were lost. Fortunes were made: but always 

there was an undercurrent of serious scientific discovery.. In Britain 
and North America it was regarded as practicable. It was becoming less 
of an adventure. It needed only time to develop three necessities— 
suitable aircraft, comprehensive weather knowledge and a steady record 
of safety—before it could become recognised as commercially practicable. 
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“We were thinking in terms of two or three summers and then a winter 
of experimental flying before the full development of regular trans- 
Atlantic traffic by air, when the war broke out,” is the opinion of the 
meteorological experts. ‘The fall of 1940, under the much more favourable 
conditions of peace, would probably have seen experimental winter 
crossings made. . In the arrival of the seven Hudsons, so urgently needed 
by the hard-pressed R.A.F., and the inauguration of bomber deliveries 
from Canada to Britain by air, Atlantic flying progressed at least three 
years in the course of one. The span of flight is just over two thousand 
miles, and it is now impossible to conceive the conduct of the war without 
..it. From 1919 men had flown the Atlantic, but even during the first 
six months of the present war the Atlantic Bridge did not enter into the 
Allies’ calculations. ‘The overture played by the band in 1940 was 
introducing a new strategic mottf. 

As fundamental and far-reaching as the introduction of railway supplies 
into the pattern of infantry warfare in the nineteenth century, the trans- 
oceanic delivery of the Hudsons opened a supply bridge of incalculable 
value. When the United States entered the war, there was no question 
of the means at hand to deploy their bomber and fighter forces in Britain 
and the Mediterranean. ‘The Bridge was taken as a matter of course. 
The significance of that first Hudson flight was that the conceptions of 
aerial warfare were being extended once again. Reinforcement and supply 
by air are not new to the Air Force by any means: but trans-oceanic air 
delivery was an historic step forward. It was a progress which men of 
Canada, Britain and the United States put in motion, and.in which men 
of Newfoundland, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, Norway and 
many other of the United Nations shared. 

A good Bridge was built between two hemispheres by willing hands 
and trained minds. The good Bridge was built for the traffic of war. 
But its solid span will outlast war, and carry a future trafic which will owe 
much to the builders—civilians and servicemen of many nations. 


Britain Needed Hudsons 


The postal authorities of U.S.A., Canada and Great Britain had in 
1939 discussed the possibilities of regular airmail crossing the Atlantic. 
In spite of the high standard of experimental work then being carried out, 
it was not considered feasible to carry mail during the winter months, 
and the project was abandoned. Discussions were revived early in 1940, 
but the emphasis had shifted from mail to bombers and the tempo was 
quickened by ominous events in Europe and in the Battle of the Atlantic. 

The American twin-engined Hudson aircraft was a vital weapon to 
Coastal Command. Britain was purchasing them and shipping them by 
sea from the United States under the system of cash and carry. Not only 
were these potential protectors of shipping themselves taking up shipping 
space and indeed being lost at sea, but something like three months was 
elapsing between the test flight in the States and the operational destination 
in Britain. By flying them across the ocean, shipping space would be 
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saved and the three months could be reduced to a matter of less than ten 
days. Mr. Woods-Humphrey, formerly managing director of Imperial 
Airways, was asked if it was feasible to ferry by air, and he advised that it 
could be done. 

So the revived discussions, early i in 1940, were quickened by the needs 
of war : the Canadian Pacific Railway Company was suggested as the best 
agency to operate ‘a ferry-bomber service. Mr. Morris W. Wilson, Repre- 
sentative in Canada and the United States of the Ministry of Aircraft 
Production, wrote on 8th July 1940 to Sir Edward Beatty, President of the 
C.P.R., exploring the company’s willingness to inaugurate a service. 
The first contract for bombers for delivery by air to Britain was mentioned 
in a letter from the British Purchasing Commission in New York to Mr. 
Woods-Humphrey, on the same date. “ I understand that as a result of 
your and Pirie’s (Air Commodore Pirie, Air Attaché to the British Embassy, 
Washington) conversation with Sir Henry Self recently, it was agreed, 
subject to confirmation from Canada and England, that you will be 
responsible for flying across the Lockheed Hudsons, working: with an 
organisatioh in conjunction with the Canadian Pacific Railway.” So the 
solid foundations of the Bridge were laid in Montreal at C.P.R. head- 
quarters. Staff -was assigned to the work. Offices were provided above 
the great railway station whence so many pioneers of land had set forth 
to break new ground to the west. On the technical side help was to come 
from the experienced men of British Overseas Airways. ‘The Canadian 
Government Transport Department offered every assistance. 

The functions of the new Canadian Pacific Air Services Department 
laid down by agreement, were to man and despatch to Britain aircraft 
which would be delivered by manufacturers at Montreal. Engagement 
and payment of crews, and supply of materials and fuel, were delegated to 
the Department, the Air Ministry paying all expenses and supplying 
such flying personnel as could be spared during those critical days in 
Britain. 

Work began with the arrival, at the end of July 1940, of the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation Captains A. S. Wilcockson, D. C. 'T. Bennett, 
R. H. Page and I. G. Ross, and with the loan of Squadron Leader G. J. 
Powell, a former Atlantic captain of Imperial Airways, from the R.C.A.F. 
These men were famous fliers with years of experience. To the urgencies 
of war, and to the enthusiasm and material backing of Canada, they brought 
an airman’s vision and unequalled practical experience. ‘The organisation 
was created. All depended upon men with courage, brains and flying 
skill for the building of the Bridge. 

The immediate tasks during the end of that summer of 1940 were to 
marshal the bombers and equip them for the crossing, and to find pilot- 
navigators and radio operators, train them, and equip them for this 
specialised work. A hazardous adventure had to be reduced to a routine 
enterprise of war. ‘The British authorities expected losses. The men 
with experience, on the other hand, aimed at delivery without loss. 
That faith went through everybody. 

Captains Page and Bennett went to California to visit the Lockheed 
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plant where the aircraft were being made. They reported that the first 
of the long-range Hudsons would be ready by mid-September. Deliveries 
of fifty within two months were promised. They satisfied themselves that 
the product would stand up to the severe tests entailed in oceanic air 
delivery. They checked everything and made suggestions for improve- 
ments. It was essential for the men being gathered together in Montreal 
to become familiar with Hudson aircraft ; so, in the middle of August, 
the two Captains returned (as passengers, owing to neutrality regulations) 
with two trainers. The Hudsons were flown to Pembina, on the inter- 
national border about sixty miles south of Winnipeg, and there, since the 
United States was not yet at war and customs proprieties had to be 
observed, they were drawn across the frontier by horses. 


-All the Professions of the Sky 


While bombers were being marshalled with the aid of horses, men to 
fly them were being organised in Montreal with the aid of a staff of two 
stenographers and two male clerks at Windsor Station and two ground 
engineers at St. Hubert airport in Montreal. 

The men came from many countries and many walks of life. For 
pilots, there was a nucleus in the famous captains of British Overseas 
Airways. The R.A.F. was too occupied with the Battle of the Atlantic 
to supply pilots. It was a case of passing word round that men were 
needed : and all the professions of the sky soon were sending their candi- 
dates. There were bush pilots—men who were opening up the lonely 
northern territories of Canada,-skilful, instinctive fliers who rode unmapped 
country for trade and for development, remote from the crises of Europe. 
There were barn-stormers—men who would fly you for a dollar, thrill- 
makers, spell-binders, or taxi-men who from belief in flying and for bread 
and butter were teaching the men in the street the ways of the air. There 
were crop-dusters—those whose job it was to fly low, spraying crops by 
contract to counteract blights. There were sky-writers. There were 
amateurs who flew, business men who piloted themselves, pilots who 
worked for companies or commercial magnates. These and many others 
came. ‘They came in the fall of 1940 and in 1941 from the United States, 
Canada, Britain. They wanted to do a flying job. ‘They wanted. to help 
the war.. You may still meet them flying into Scotland, or crossing the 
Amazon, along the steaming coasts of West Africa or upon a frozen 

plateau in Labrador. First and foremost their desire is to fly. Their 
- belief in the future of their craft is unbounded. ‘Their reminiscences— 
if you can make them talk—are as long and varied as their flying-time. 

Today the pilots of R.A.F. Transport Command are a mixture of 
service men in R.A.F. blue and civilians in dark blue. Among them is 
represented almost every democratic nation. They reinforce the war 
fronts of the United Nations on every continent, over every ocean. ©& 

Good pilots, however, are not enough. During those urgent days in 
Montreal in the fall of 1940, the call was for good radio operators. The 
flight of each aircraft would be dependent upon the constant use of radio. 
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Radio in fact was making Atlantic flying a possibility. The shortage of 
pilots was acute: but experienced air radio operators simply did not 
exist. The civil airlines in Canada and the United States had not needed 
radio operators for years, since most of the trans-continental flying was 
done by “ riding the ranges,” or following certain paths clearly defined by 
radio beacons audible to the pilot. British Overseas Airways Corporation 
was asked for men who could initiate training in Canada. Mr. H. Jubb, 
an experienced Imperial Airways radio man, read of the possibilities of 
trans-Atlantic bomber deliveries one morning in September in his 
English newspaper. He volunteered, and within a few days was on his 
way to Montreal. 

With him aboard the flying boat Clare was an old airline colleague 
Mr. (now Wing Commander) G. C. Cunningham, who had barely had 
time to change out of the khaki uniform in which he had been instructing 
signallers in the British Army for nearly a year. Together they obtained 


‘the use of a small shack at St. Hubert airport, installed morse keys and 


began interviewing trainees. ‘The men who came to them were experienced 
operators, but few of them had travelled even as passengers in the air. 
Mostly they were volunteers from lonely outposts in the remote ridings of 
Canada. | 

The Department of Transport of the Canadian Government, on 
6th September 1940, transmitted to their radio stations through Canada 
a signal of which the following is an extract :—‘‘ The Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company on behalf of the British Ministry of Aircraft Production 
require operators for purpose of ferrying aircraft from Montreal to United 
Kingdom. Applicants are invited from our radio operating staff who 
are good code men with technical ability. Six men are required by fifteenth 
instant and others at intervals later. Volunteers selected on trial will on 
arrival in Montreal be interviewed, also tested in the air. Any found 
unsuitable will be returned to present position and will receive pay at 
their existing rates during their absence, together with transportation. 
Operators found suitable will be granted leave without pay from our 
services. Please get in touch with all operators under your jurisdiction 
immediately and wire in names of volunteers and date they can leave.”’ 

As soon as the volunteers arrived, Cunningham and Jubb set to work on 
them. They were keen: their morsé was good: but some of them had 
little idea of geography or of flying. As the willing pupils sat at their 
keys, the teachers would mingle with them, simulating flying conditions 
by saying suddenly “ crack out an 8.0.8.” or “ get me a bearing quickly 
from Prestwick.’’ As soon as possible they were sent into the air: but — 
their very first long-distance flight was to be the trans-Atlantic crossing. 


The Tale of the Guba 


Thus training and preparation were rushed forward in Montreal for 
the first land-plane deliveries. At this point a seaplane, which has a 
record unequalled in peacetime or wartime flying, enters the story. 

She was called the “‘ Guba ”’—guba is the name of a squall peculiar 
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to New Guinea—and it was always said of her that she was the only one 
of her kind. She resembled a Catalina in appearance, and was in fact a 
commercial version of the standard P.B.Y. converted for use as a unit of 
the American Museum of Natural History Expedition to New Guinea in 
1938. While the world was still at peace, the Guba completed the flight 
of 8,178 miles from America to New Guinea in fifty-one hours and five 
minutes. Then some one hundred and fifty flights were made from 
Hollandia, the base of the expedition on the north coast of New Guinea, to 
Lake Habbema 300 miles inland, at an altitude of 12,000 feet. The 
expedition came to an end in May 1939, and the Guba, having been 
commissioned by the Australian Government to make a survey across the 
Indian Ocean, started a homeward trip round the world. She stopped at 
the World’s Fair in New York on the way home, and on arrival at her 
base in San Diego the Guba had completed over 24,000 miles from New 
Guinea. 

The British Air Commission bought her and took her over at Port 
Washington airport in September 1940, and that was the start of her 
military service under the British flag. The original idea was that she 
should be used for training purposes in Canada, but the Hudson training 
was absorbing the whole effort at Montreal. The British Air Commission, 
moreover, advised that the Guba was required as soon as possible in the 
United Kingdom. So, after extensive tests and taking on board a cargo 
of aluminium tubing for Britain, the Guba lay at Botwood, Newfoundland, 
ready to add another span to her unique log of pioneer flying. 

She took off from Newfoundland on 25th October at 20.02 G.M.T., 
bound for Scotland. Captain I. G. Ross, Captain and Navigator, set 
course for Mallin Head, and that was the landfall they made. After being 
air-borne for sixteen hours and twenty-one minutes, the Guba safely 
moored at Stranraer after a most rigorous and dramatic flight. 

As she had been formerly in use in the tropics, there were no heating 
arrangements on board the flying boat. She was, indeed, still equipped 
with electric fans. Nor was oxygen equipment installed ; yet an altitude 
of nearly 15,000 feet was reached during the trip. 

About seven hours out of Newfoundland, when she was flying at 
13,000 feet, the propellers iced up, and the ice thrown off broke the 
windows of the navigator’s compartment. Terrific draughts cut through 
the aircraft and the crew had to hold everything down with weights, 
their numbed hands almost unable to grasp pencils and charts. ‘Then 
all the cockpit windows iced over, and the captain was able to see only 
through the navigator’s broken windows. Due to high altitude without 
oxygen and to the cold, the mental faculties of the men temporarily 
deteriorated ; but the Guba plunged on. 

After flying for over fourteen hours they came down below 5,000 feet 
to look for a landfall and, as they broke cloud, chanced to see beneath 
them the liner Empress of Britain, slowly sinking after attacks by enemy 
aircraft. ‘Thus by one of the chances of war were linked the first trans- 
Atlantic flight operated.by Canadian Pacific with the last tragic hours of 
the Company’s greatest steamship. An hour later a Hurricane fighter 
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met them and the pilot came alongside and waved. Captain Ross's 
magnificent navigation brought them to Mallin Head and thence safely, 
almost asleep on their feet, into Stranraer. They had tested the Guba in 
Newfoundland before taking off and most of them had by this time been 
without sleep for some thirty-six hours. Certainly they did not look for 
the lime-lighted reception which would have been their reward in peace- 
time. Probably for security reasons, Stranraer had been kept in the dark, 
and only a few people had received instructions about the aircraft. “ Fill 
the goddammed thing up with gas and we'll fly it back,” said the Captain 
with pardonable exasperation, when Stranraer expressed surprise at their 
arrival. 

They kept the Guba, of course, and at the time of writing in 1944 she 
was in service, carrying passengers and freight off West Africa. The 
crew took ten days to return to Canada by sea, and one of them remarked 
that he “‘ felt closer to his Maker than at any other time during the round 
trip,” when their ship skirted the scene of the gallant action fought by 
the Fervis Bay. Their first job was to brief pilots and radio operators 
who were gathering about the stream of delivery Hudsons. 


2, FIRST TO.GO: THE HUDSONS 


THE ATLANTIC BRIDGE has created outposts, settlements and almost 
complete cities in the wilds. These came into operation one by one as 
their need arose, for all flying is conditioned by patterns of well-spaced 
bases. The British Commonwealth provides territory for bases throughout 
the world; they link up with those of the United States. By sharing 
their facilities the Allied nations have been able to reinforce every front in 
the world war. 

The first of these bases, which must now be introduced—for it was 
thence that the new Hudsons were being directed—was a remote tract of 
land which might be found marked on a very large-scale map of New-_ 
foundland as Hatties Camp. Those who were concerned with the long- 
term planning of trans-Atlantic flying during the "Thirties had already 
envisaged this lonely lumber clearing as a North American terminal. The 
airport was built by the Newfoundland Government in co-operation with 
the Air Ministry. It took the name ‘‘ Gander,’’ from the nearby Gander 
Lake, and was already in use for experimental flying in 1937. Powerful 
signal units moved there in 1938. By the fall of 1940, some four million 
dollars had been spent on clearing, levelling, runway construction and 
signals : but the urgent need for bombers then transformed the Gander 
of the backwoods, in a matter of months, to one of the world’s busiest 
airports. 

In its fastness of spruce and fir, dappled with lakes and swift rivers, 
Gander is now a blend of amazing contrasts. There are no roads leading 
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to the outer world: but aircraft constantly land which would carry you 
to New York, London, Ottawa or Algiers in less than a day. There is a 
railway, though it takes longer to reach Newfoundland’s capital of St. 
John’s by train than it takes to reach London by air.” Should you wish to 
visit the pictures, the camp cinema shows modern films twice nightly. 
You can see bear in the environs of the field and present-day Liberators 
take off over a beaver dam. You may eat fresh local trout for dinner, but 
your vegetables have been flown 950 miles from Montreal. Gander 
is now a wartime Royal Canadian Air Force Station, used also by the 
R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. Air traffic has made this isolated corner 
of Newfoundland one of the busiest cosmopolitan communities in North 
America. 

Gander conditions were primitive during those days of snow and 
cutting wind at the end of October 1940, when the first of the delivery 
flight of Hudsons began to trickle in. There were no quarters for the 
crews : so rolling stock was borrowed from the narrow-gauge Newfound- 
’ land Railway. A restaurant car and two sleepers lent by the Company 
were placed on a siding near the hangar : and there the crews spent their 
time until all was ready. This is how the member of a crew described 
his own arrival from Montreal. ‘“ We broke out of the clouds over the 
North shore, which, while not what we were looking for, permitted 
good map reading, and shortly we had a splendid fix. With the help of 
the Colonel (a passenger) who had been stationed in Botwood and knew 
the coast, we began picking up little villages and later on Botwood itself, 
and, of course, the railroad. Everyone was quite elated and in high spirits 
as we started up the track to the airport, cautioning the Skipper not to go 
following the railroad through any tunnels. 

‘““'We were soon over the camp, and from the air it looked quite all 
right, which was our mistake of the whole trip. What looked like bare 
spots in the snow on the runways was actually four to six inches of slush. 
Down we went with the Colonel and myself holding down the tail, but 
when we hit, it was quite apparent that all was not well. Slush, snow and 
water came up over the cockpit in what seemed a solid mass and for a 
moment I was sure we would nose over. The skipper gunned her, and 
we stayed all down at 17.35 G.M.T. . Our inner flaps had been damaged 
but otherwise all was well. 

“‘ Everyone was out to welcome us and in a few minutes we had picked 
out for ourselves the best bunks in the sleeping car we were to use for 
twelve days as our home. The stewards seemed as glad to see us as every- 
one else and had a really good lunch all ready. I always did like eating 
. in dining cars, and the twelve days we dined in that little old narrow-gauge 
Newfoundland Railway Co. dining car didn’t sicken me of it a bit.” 


Take-off from Gander 


As the preparations for the first flight went forward, the drive of the 
two expert pilots Powell and Bennett, the one on the ground and the 
other in the air was remarkable. One of the radio operators writes : “‘ We 
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knew we were to fly Hudsons across the North Atlantic, but none of us 
thought seriously of it until the day Captain Bennett walked into the 
radio shack and sat down to the key and gave us alla test. By this time I 
had ceased to marvel, and it seemed only natural he should check out 
radio men as well as pilots and navigators. The next day there were a 
lot of faces missing, and we came to realise that those of us still there had 
been chosen. 

“* Our plane was first into Gander, where we had to wait while the rest 
dribbled in, and always the talk was of Bennett and what he was doing 
back in Montreal. On the twelfth day he arrived himself on the seventh 
plane which completed the flight, and within half an hour we knew we 
were to go that very night. We saw little of him until-7 p.m., when we. 
gathered for briefing in the control tower, and then we realised the 
enormous knowledge of aviation that this man had. In the few hours 
he had been there he had studied the weather maps, forecasts, etc., and 
made up flight plans for each plane. Cruising cards he had already 
made up from the hours he had spent on consumption tests. Radio 
facilities were at his finger tips. In fact there was not a question asked, SO 
thoroughly had he covered every phase of this first flight.” 

So the military band turned out to play them off. Only ten minutes 
elapsed between the departure of the first and the last of the seven Hudsons, 
the purple flames from the exhausts leaping from the silhouette of each — 
of them upon the runway against the airport lights. They kept in loose’ 
formation, each in touch with Captain Bennett’s leading Hudson where 
Bennett himself was checking navigation. ‘‘ It was a dark night,” he 
stated afterwards, ‘‘ and the weather en route was rather a mixed bag— 
as one might expect on such a long leg. With the help of formation flight 
the whole group managed to keep with me, in spite of passing through 
broken cloud layers. Eventually, however, we had the bad luck to run © 
into the top of a very virile warm front, and we were forced to break 
.formation at 18,000 feet and to spread out to avoid risk of collision. I 
went up, but I was still in quite heavy snow and turbulence at 20,000 feet, 
so all had to continue on their own. All arrived safely, and without 
incident.” 

Beside the safety and the lack of ‘neidene so tersely noted by Bennett, 
there was a feeling of adventure and excitement which all the crews shared 
in this, the “ Big Trip.”” Riding in Hudson T-9468, piloted by Captain 
Ralph E. Adams, with Flying Officer Dana Gentry as co-pilot, was Radio 
Officer C. M. (“ Curly ”) Tripp. He kept a record of his first crossing. 

“ For the first hour there seemed to be planes all around us, and which 
one was the leader was the question. Ralph turned over to Dana and with 
the torch began to check over the ship and found oil leaking badly from 
the starboard tank. I passed a message to the leader, Captain Bennett, 
that our oil tank had ruptured but we were watching closely and 
would keep him advised. Our Skipper, being in some doubt as to 
whether to go on or not, held back. Finally he decided the oil flow 
was diminishing ; and, deciding to go on, we found ourselves quite alone. 
Then my radio blew up by shorting in the Antenna switch box and giving us 
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all a good scare. Ralph hollered to me “‘ Shut the —— thing off,” but I 
had beat him to the gun. With that load of gas it isn’t pleasant to have fire 
skipping around the cockpit, and the corona from that transmitter was 
really something. 


** Both Motors Started Cutting Out” 


“ When the Skipper decided to go on, we climbed up to 16,000 feet, 
which afterwards proved a smart move as we gained on the rest right 
from there. At 00.14 G.M.T. Captain Bennett figured his position at 
Lat. 50.58N, Long. 48.38W. 

“TI will always appreciate Adams’ friendly advice to forget the radio 
for a while, as we were pretty high and it was no use tiring myself out. 
What with the excitement of the take-off and leaking oil tank, I was glad 
to sit back ‘and relax and I think I actually enjoyed myself. When I look 
back now I can’t feel that I was actually relaxing, but at the time it felt 
good just to sit there and try not to think of anything. If Ralph and 
Dana were doing the same thing, we all snapped out of it at 02.07 when 
our bomb bay tank ran dry and both motors started cutting out. I was 
not expecting it, and even if Ralph and Dana were, the way they went 
for that hand pump and gas valve made me think they didn’t like it any 
better than I did. I don’t think anything ever sounded so good to me as 
hearing those big Wrights hit their stride again and settle down to a 
steady drone. From then on the Skipper didn’t need to watch any 
gauges. I could tell him every minute how much gas was left in whatever 
tank he was on. He got quite a kick out of this and I took some kidding 
afterwards, Dana calling me the ‘ human gas gauge.’ 

“ At 02.03, while I was trying to take a bearing on Captain Bennett, the 
indicator on the radio compass broke and I really felt up the creek without 
a paddle. No transmitter or compass and out over the Atlantic Ocean. 


I didn’t have the heart to tell Ralph the compass was on the bum, but _ 


from then on I couldn’t sit there and do nothing, so asked permission to 
go to work on the transmitter. 

“ At 02.25 G.M.T. we were at 18,000 feet, and we must have looked 
funny sitting there with a rubber tube stuck in our mouths. I sometimes 
get scared when I think of how we started out that first trip with one 
little tank of oxygen and nothing but a rubber tube to suck it through. 
Ralph did the regulating and knew what he was doing, as none of us 
suffered any ill effects, although at one time I felt my stomach would cave 
in and Ralph got down in the nose and had trouble getting up. I didn’t 
know until afterwards why he turned the oxygen full on for a few seconds. 

‘““ At 03.40 I felt very pleased to be able to tell the skipper we had a 
transmitter again and I think it was a load off his mind although he said 
nothing. 

‘“ At 04.40 Captain Bennett reported at Long. 24.50W., and we knew 
we were doing well too. Gentry was a treasure, the way he fooled around 
as though we were just on a pleasant jaunt and didn’t have a care in the 
world. The one thing I won’t ever forget is the look we had together at 
the moon, which was full, through the Astro hatch. It was a beautiful 
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and awe-inspiring sight and made us realise what a very small part of 
the world one really is. 

‘““ At 05.00 the Captain spotted what appeared to be a light off our 
starboard bow, and Columbus himself could not have looked more 
longingly at North America than we did at that light. We were sure it 
was one of the other planes, and when it proved to be a star, we couldn’t 
help but feel a bit let down. The Skipper had been losing altitude, and 
when he couldn’t get contact at 2,000 feet, he pulled back up to 6,000 
and stayed there. We were in rain cloud off and on: after the cold of 
18,000 feet, we were forced to take off our heavy clothing as it was quite 
warm. Even cutting off the heat didn’t seem to cool the plane off, and 
for a time I was in my shirt sleeves. 

“* All was quiet on the air, as we were keeping W/T silence east of 20 west. 
Control was trying to pass Met. traffic but no one could read him through 
the rain static. Once W/T silence was broken, it became a wild scramble. - 
The Skipper casually mentioned that he could use a bearing but, after 
listening to the static, realised it was hopeless. 


** Say Captain, there’s Land down There” 


- ** At 08.00 we started to descend, and at 5,000 feet came contact. Dana 
was down in the nose, and I don’t know who was the most surprised 
when he casually stuck his head up and said, ‘ Say Captain, there’s land 
down there.’ It was a big moment. Ralph stuck her nose down to get a 
better look and reached for the map case. . . . We were over land, but 
there was water in the distance. It was a tense moment when Ralph 
pointed to a little spot on the map and said, ‘ That’s it over there, Catlin 
Island.’ It didn’t take long to prove him right. 

“It was only a few minutes until we came over Lough Neagh which 
was really beautiful in the morning light. Suddenly the Captain let out a 
roar and shouted, “ There’s Aldergrove right over there.”” With that he 
shoved the throttles forward and the way that Hudson jumped was like 
a horse coming down the home stretch. After one circuit we were down, 


at 08.50 G.M.T. We were third in. 


“‘ There was so much to see after we made landfall, and things happened 
so quickly it was actually one long thrill, although I think that when the 
Skipper let out his war whoop and poured on coal, with Aldergrove in 
sight, was the greatest sensation I could ever hope to have. ‘That, and 
the ungodly scare we got when the motors cut as the bomb bay emptied, 
I guess, just about balanced out. While it wasn’t actually the end of the 
flight, it was the BIG TRIP. A very tired group of men lined up for breakfast 
in the officers’ mess that morning. 

“‘ Captain Bennett would not leave the window in the mess ihe the 
last plane was in, and I have often wondered what his thoughts were as 


that seventh ship rolled to a stop. He had spent months of figuring and 


hours of hard work, and finally himself led that first group to pioneer and | 
prove it was possible to fly the North Atlantic in winter.” 
A wonderful job of work was done by J. Giles, the radio operator in 
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the leading aircraft, who had to keep contact with the other Hudsons. 
At one period he sent twenty-two messages in thirty minutes. A relief 
operator was to have worked with him but was stricken with air-sickness, 
and Giles therefore had to keep watch throughout the flight, which lasted 
ten hours and seventeen minutes. ; 

Twenty-two unshaven men—nine Americans, six British, six Canadians 
and one Australian—tried to convince the receptionist at a Belfast hotel 
on that morning of 11th November 1940, that they had just arrived from 
England. It was a necessary security measure ; but the ten-gallon hats, 
the high-heeled Texan boots, the Canadian hooded parkas, led by Bennett’s 
inevitable black homberg hat and brief case caused many penetrating 
looks. ‘Their visit to Britain was short but not lacking in excitement. 
“* They wanted to look around and go places,” writes the officer who was 
in charge of their return journey. ‘* But Headquarters wanted the men 
back quickly. There was then no return air service, but there was a ship ° 
for Canada due out that day. ‘The last of the seven aircraft landed at 
about noon, and the embarkation officials wanted all passengers to be on 
board at 3 p.m. Thoughts of ‘ going places ’ were dashed to the ground ; 
those pioneers of Atlantic ferrying stood only for about two and a half hours 
on the soil of England, and most of that soil was a hangar floor. They 
were on board just after three o’clock and the situation was saved by the 
Embarkation Officer producing a tray of whiskies and soda, this being 
the first liquid or solid refreshment these men had taken in England. 

“It was evening before I had finished clearing up. We had just 
finished dinner when several of the men, whom we thought were safely on 
board, came into the hotel at the port. ‘They were in much better spirits. 
Someone had tried to stop them leaving the ship, but when they found 
out that it was not leaving until the early hours of the morning they 
replied, ‘ O.K. we’ll be back,’ and protests from police and sentries went 
unheeded. 

** While they were walking into the centre of the town, an air raid had 
started ; they told me how they had been in a shelter and Hank had led 
the kiddies in singing. ‘They had seen and heard a few bombs exploding, 
and they began to think that things were turning out according to plan 
after all. ‘heir only desire then was to take back some souvenirs. ‘ What 
sort of a town Is this,’ one said, ‘ where you can’t buy anything after 
6 p.m.’ But he got his souvenir by buying one packet of every kind of 
cigarette in stock at the hotel, many of them brands that I had never’ 
heard of, and at last he was satisfied and went back to the ship.” | 


Formation Flights Given Up 


Meanwhile the Guba’s crew had returned in time to brief the crews 
who were assembling under Captain Humphrey Page for the second 
flight. With an outside temperature of 16° Fahrenheit at Gander, there 
were daily struggles to bring any life into the engines of the Hudsons. 
Departure was twice postponed because of impossible conditions on the 
ground ; but on the ee o 29th. November 1940, they were dug out of 
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deep snow, cleared of ice and took off. Six arrived in Northern Ireland 
and one in England the next day. With this successful follow-up to the 
first flight, trans-Atlantic ferrying was established beyond doubt. These 
airmen, backed by Canada’s ground organisation, had overcome even the 
notorious weather conditions which hitherto had been regarded as making 
winter crossings impracticable. A great flow of traffic across the Bridge 
could now be planned. Under Captain A. G. Store the third of the 
group flights.of seven Hudsons took off from Gander on 17th December 
and arrived the following day. Among the crew members were eleven 
British, five American, four Canadian, one South African and one 
Norwegian. 

At Gander, amid deep snow drifts, the small ground staff was having 
a tough winter. Squadron Leader G. J. Powell, who had made nearly all 
the ground arrangements for the first flight, was still in charge. At the 
end of November he only had two ground engineers and three labourers 
to help him out ; but the Royal Canadian Air Force, who were operating 
from the field, lent aircraft fitters for these early flights. A thirty-cubicle 
living-quarters was built in December and named “ Eastbound Inn.” 
The building still stands, now dwarfed by the modern metropolitan street- 
pattern at Gander. 

For Christmas 1940 the aircraft workers of Lockheed and Vega pre- 
sented the people of Britain with a Hudson christened “ Spirit of Lockheed 
Vega.” This aircraft took off from the works on 22nd December and 
arrived in Montreal on 25th December. It was flown by Captain Bennett 
as leader in the fourth and last of the group flights, arriving in the United 
Kingdom on 29th December—seven days after it had left the factory. 
This fourth trip was not so satisfactory as previous ones. Of the seven 
Hudsons, only four arrived in Britain. One.crashed on take-off, without 
fatalities, but blocking the runway for another. A third had to return 
to Newfoundland with engine trouble. Aboard the “ Spirit of Lockheed 
Vega” there was a radio failure which prevented the leader from trans- 
mitting to the other aircraft during the flight. After this it was decided 
that formation flights had not proved practical. Because of the slowness 
of the return sea passages, and because of training-problems in Montreal, 
the assembly of complete flights was likely to cause delays. Individual 
flights were therefore begun. 


3. THE CROSSING OF THE CATALINAS 


DECEMBER 1940 provided another development of ferrying. The Battle 
of the Atlantic called for long-range seaplanes to operate over ocean 
convoys and to carry out submarine hunts. P.B.Y. flying boats, commonly 
known as Catalinas, could be conveniently delivered from the American 
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assembly lines to the British Island of Bermuda, some seven hundred miles 
from the mainland of North America and approximately 3,400 miles from 
the United Kingdom bases. Direct delivery flight from Bermuda was 
decided upon and Squadron Leader Powell, who before the war had been 
base manager on the Island for Imperial Airways, was transferred from 
Newfoundland to open up a base there. 

“* Bermuda’s undercurrent gathered itself together and many rumours 
went the rounds,” wrote an ex-Royal Flying Corps officer whom Powell 
recruited from a bank. “ It was not till the first American-built ships 
arrived that we knew what really was going to take place. For several 
days Powell had been in and around Hamilton, getting &veryone to do 
something for him. He has that way, and it’s a real satisfaction to have 
done something for him. After a good lunch and a cigar is when he really 
gets things moving. Everyone else has been caught by the afternoon 
inertia, but that gets swept away without pain. 

“ Practically overnight he had an organisation ready to receive the 
ships ; an office prepared, maintenance crews to get the ships ready and 
crews to fly them away. I switched overnight from banking. ‘The 
- amount of work to be done was incredible. Powell never seemed to sleep 
or get any time away. ‘ Where’s everyone ?’ he would say about 7 p.m. 
after we had been up since 3.30 a.m. for an early departure. On being 
told they had gone home he’d say, ‘ I'll just do a few things and we'll go 
home.’ 

“The weather in the spring of 1941 was remarkable. We could 
guarantee a gale from any quarter, but the really good ones settled down 
for a few days from the north-west, sometimes swinging suddenly to 
‘north-east and blowing with fury. One day there was such a north- 
easter blowing. I arrived at the wharf to take the usual boat to our 
Island airport, but the boat wasn’t there. I telephoned our office to tell 
them not to send a boat for me. I had lived in Bermuda long enough and 
used small boats in rough weather enough to know when to stay ashore. 

** About an hour later ‘ Zara’ arrived in charge of Charlie (Devil) 
Darrell, who really knows rough weather. He said he wasn’t going back : 
it was too bad. He couldn’t stay ashore in a really bad storm, so he had 
taken Powell and a load of mixed staff and worked gradually through the 
trough till he reached the airport. 

‘** These men whom Powell had—his coxswains, all Bermuda coloured 
men, put in a hard winter with their motor-boats. In all weathers, 
schedules were maintained day and night. Some of the night trips in 
extremely rough weather, nor’-wester gales, loaded with baggage and 
crews for early departures, demanded a skill and devotion to duty that 
was truly Bermudian. ‘They’d just say, ‘ Cap’n Powell said to be there.’ ”’ 

To the growing organisation in Montreal, the flying-boat ferry meant 
a spurt of expansion. ‘The P.B.Y. flight to Britain might take as long as 
twenty-four to thirty hours, and two radio operators would be needed to 
share watches in every ship. So the schcol tor radio operators was 
enlarged and the Canadian Government released more men. Recruits 
were coming in throughout December at the rate of seven a week. 
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In January 1941 the base on Darrell’s Island on the outskirts of Hamilton 
in Bermuda opened with the arrival of seven P.B.Y.’s from the States. 
The first crossing from Bermuda was a memorable flight by Captain 
Fleming with Captain Meikle as co-pilot, radio operators Hodgson and 
Eyre, all Canadians, and Flight-engineers Latimer and Clark, who belonged 
to the Fleet Air Arm. They were six hours out, flying at 18,500 feet, 
when their troubles started. Their automatic pilot suddenly jammed, 
the starboard aileron went full down, and the machine fell into a. spiral 
dive. Immediately the ailerons began to flutter because of the steep angle 
at which they were meeting the flow of air. 


The Catalina that Had to Fly Straight 


“‘ I was sitting at the radio table when the plane very suddenly went 
completely out of control,’’ said one of the radio operators. “‘ The night 
was pitch black, so it was hard to tell what was happening, but we started - 
some sort of spiral dive for the sea. On orders from Fleming I sent out | 
an S.0.8., but just at that time our aerials gave way and wound them- 
selves about the ship. This state of things lasted for several minutes as 
we had been flying at 20,000 feet. Our altimeter at one time showed 
1,000 feet.” The pilots fought the spin. The crew jettisoned smoke, 
flares, spare parts, tool kits, the £40 outfit just bought by one of the 
engineers. They recovered control when the Catalina was only a few 
hundred feet from the water. ‘ And sure’enough,”’ continues the radio 
operator, “ when daylight came we were flying along with both ailerons 
completely torn away.”” There was no lateral control. To remain air- 
borne without lateral control, the pilot had to fly straight ahead, as use of 
the rudder without ailerons, would be liable to put the machine into a 
fatal flat spin. 

Although they were only six hours from their departure base, and hours 
and hours of Atlantic waste lay between them and Britain, Captain Fleming 
ordered no further S.O.S. From the trailing aerial, which was quickly 
fixed up, they simply signalled “‘ Both ailerons gone”’; and flewon. The 
signal was received, but no one believed it. It seemed impossible that a 
Catalina weighing some fifteen tons could be handled under such 
conditions. 7 

Fleming and Meikle sat side by side, using all their strength to keep 
the machine in the air. They dared not remove their hands from the 
controls to look at a map. They were flying due south. Fleming had . 
memorised the course, and bit by bit they managed very gently to turn 
back on to it. Hour after hour they flew on with great fortitude and 
physical endurance. After weathering a storm they succeeded in coming 
down on the water at Milford Haven. They had been flying for twenty- 
eight hours, fifty minutes. 

The sea was rough, and in spite of all that they had endured they could 
not face sea-sickness. So they actually took off again and flew skimming 
over the surface to within three miles nearer the moorings. 


PART 2 


The Pattern in the Air 


4. THE FERRY SERVICE GROWS 


In JANUARY 1941, the Battle of the Atlantic seemed to be shaping all 
Britain’s fortunes in the war. The Bridge was built. ‘The.air delivery plan 
was tested and proved. In Britain air weapons were needed most vitally. 
Every aircraft which could be flown across was to be brought over. The 
ferrying organisation must be expanded—more’ bases, more men, more 
training. 

Skill was mastering the basic trials of Atlantic flying, but the problems 
remained. The greatest problem of them all, weather, was accentuated © 
by the conditions of war. The winter flight, for instance, is only possible 
if the meteorologists can forecast the incidence of icing conditions and 
winds. 

For this flight, as for every operation in modern warfare, the “ Met- 
man ” has the last word. His veto is always capable of stopping a flight : 
though his favourable forecast can never compel a take-off. | : 

From 1937 a comprehensive meteorological organisation to handle civil 
transatlantic flights had been built up by the British Air Ministry and the 
Canadian Department of Transport. Forecasting for this organisation 
had been centred at Gander, Botwood, and at Foynes in Ireland, with the 
District Forecast Office at Montreal supplying meteorological service for 
the terminal in Canada. The specialised staff was now withdrawn from 
Foynes and re-established in Britain; the PCpsavent of ‘Transport 
increased their staff at Gander and at St. Hubert. 

The meteorological organisation, with the closely allied signals and 
control procedure, had been recorded in an internationally agreed docu- 
ment—T’.A.5.S.O. (Transatlantic Air Services Safety Organisation) ; it 
was a comparatively straightforward problem to modify these for the 
ferry service. Bermuda was brought in at an early date, when the Bermuda 
Government meteorological service was taken over by the Air Ministry 
and expanded to meet the increased demands of the ferry 

The greatest weather problem in the Atlantic was, and is, lack of data. 
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Before the war, regular reports had been received from the U.K., Greenland, 
Iceland, Europe, and a hundred and fifty or more ships on the North 
Atlantic. The European reports and those from ships ceased with the . 
outbreak of war. Those from Greenland and Iceland ceased soon after. 
When the first delivery flights were made, weather charts had no source 
of data between the United Kingdom and the east coast of North America, 
with the exception of the Azores. But for- the pre-war experience in 
Atlantic forecasting, the meteorological problems might well have resulted 
in the loss of many of the aircraft sent off during the early days. 

Fortunately, under an agreement made in 1935, the Canadian Depart- 
ment of Transport had set up a meteorological organisation to handle the 
requirements of the pre-war Atlantic flights. Mr. P. D. McTaggart- 
Cowan had been in charge of this unit in Newfoundland from the begin- 
ning: and the organisation was immediately made available to the air 
ferry. The pre-war experience of the staff was invaluable. As the flow 
of aircraft increased, it became necessary to transfer the main weather 
section back to Montreal. 

Expansion of general knowledge of the subject, experience in flying and 
development in the machines themselves have all contributed toward the 
remarkable success in overcoming weather difficulties. The greatest single 
contribution to the accuracy and safety of the met. forecasts was the 
excellent co-operation of the pilots in keeping accurate record of the 
weather encountered in flight. These reports constituted the only source 
of Atlantic data. . 

The peril of icing occurs at certain altitudes and the remedy is to 
fly over the top. The first duty of the forecaster is to indicate the probable 
_ altitude of the icing conditions. An aircraft’s de-icing equipment, 
together with flight at great height using oxygen apparatus, will mitigate 
the danger. The forecaster must then indicate winds—their probable 
velocity and direction—for headwinds may add hours to the flying time. 
This information must be built up from reports made by aircraft at 
the terminal points, by survey from those points, and by study of world- 
wide weather movements. ' 

The R.A.F., the R.C.A.F., the U.S.A.A.F. and the civil authorities 
pool all information as it is received. One or other of them has a “ Met ”’ 
staff at every landing field which is in use.‘ Meteorological science has 
already reached a high standard of accuracy which, when the war’s radio 
silence is ultimately broken, will provide a nearly perfect service for 


the Atlantic flier. 


Prestwick Becomes the European Terminus 


German bombs were regularly falling on Britain while the Battle of 
the Atlantic raged in January 1941. The enemy began to pay considerable 
attention to the terminus in the north of England to which the ferried 
bombers flew after their first landing in Northern Ireland. A balloon 
barrage in the neighbourhood also added to the hazards after a long 
crossing. Several pilots had already discovered very favourable landing 
conditions in the West of Scotland, so the European terminus was snilted 
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to Prestwick, in those days an ordinary airfield but now the key terminus 
for democratic Europe. « 

Of the first aircraft warned from Gander to Prestwick as a routine flight, 
a veteran member of the Signals staff writes : “‘ We kept pretty good contact 
with the machine all the way in, considering the tackle we had to work with. 
At somewhere about eleven-thirty I saw him coming in towards the field,» 
and I set off for the aerodrome, arriving there as he landed. While he was 
taxying round to the refuelling point, the Commanding Officer came along, 
and we were there to meet the crew when they got out. There was no 
elaborate reception committee. We had not spread the news around, and 
there wasn’t a newspaper man, nor a photographer ; not even a couple of 
chaps with kilts and bagpipes. Just the C.O., and myself, and the Customs 
man from Ayr docks, who at that time constituted the Customs, Immigra- 
tion, and Security Police. 

‘“We had been given the names of the crew, without any indication 
of which was which. The door opened, and out came three men in 
Sidcot suits. The C.O. stepped forward and said ‘ Good Morning,’ and 
told them who he was, and the most senior looking of the three said 
‘Good Morning’ and he was Captain Richard Allen, and this was his 
co-pilot and navigator, Mr. Watt, and that was Mr. Mitchell, the radio 
officer. We took them, as they were, to the staff dining room in the 
main factory, and ordered some ham and eggs for them. They said the 
trip had been without event. They were a little tired, but had to go on 
the same day, and were in rather a hurry to get on their way. They were 
with us at Prestwick about an hour, I should say, and seemed to think 
nothing at all about it. They were quiet men.” 


Dorval Airfield is Planned 


At the Canadian end, as traffic increased on the Atlantic Bridge, new 
airport schemes were made. Mr. C. H. Dickins, one of Canada’s out- 
standing pioneer pilots, who had flown for years mapping and trail- 
blazing in the bush and the lonely northern territories, was appointed 
Vice-President of the Canadian Pacific Air Services Department. To 
give him full access to delivery policy, he became Deputy Director 
General of the British Air Commission in Washington. Dickins planned 
large-scale expansion in Newfoundland. After the winter of 1940 it 
was clear that ground facilities must everywhere be improved and air- 
fields proofed to sustain heavier traffic and bad weather. The Canadian 
Government was approached with a request for an airport in the vicinity 
of Montreal. On flat country some ten miles from the city, adjoining 
the groups of French-Canadian villages which fringe Lake St. Louis, a 
great airport was planned. It has since become famous as the Montreal 
Airport, Dorval. 

In February 1941 twenty-four complete R.A.F. crews were sent 
specially to Montreal in order to undertake the ferrying of Flying Fortresses 
which, together with Liberators, were the next types of aircraft to be added 
to the programme. ‘These, the first R.A.F. personnel to work under the 
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C.P.R. organisation, went through to Dayton, Ohio, to collect their 
machines, and after special training flew them back via Newfoundland. 

The smooth regularity of present deliveries and the prospects of ever- 
greater expansion called for structural reorganisation. Some of Canada’s 
most prominent business executives took over key positions in the admini- 
stration, giving their services for a nominal fee. They were known as the 
** dollar-a-year men”: and the successful expansion of the programme 
which followed owed much to their energies. 

At the end of March 1941, flying, ground and administrative civilian 
personnel on the staff amounted to 263. Montreal delivered one Liberator 
and five Hudsons that month. Bermuda delivered fifteen flying boats : 
and one flying boat went from San Diego. During the early part of April 
twenty-five pilots were receiving instruction : and fifty each of navigators 
and radio operators were training in Montreal. 

During this spring of 1941 a series of deliveries was also made across 
the Pacific. The first was flown by a Royal Australian Air Force crew 
. which left San Diego on 4th March and arrived in Manila on 8th March 
by way of Honolulu, Midway, Wake and Guam. The remaining flights 
were made by C.P.R.A.S. crews, Captain Pangborn making three separate 
crossings, At Manila the aircraft were picked up by R.A.A.F. crews and 
taken on to Singapore. 


The Return Ferry Service 


All Atlantic ferry crews were returning from Britain by boat, a journey 
which took anything from ten days to a fortnight. This was causing a 
dangerous lag, and on several occasions so many men were tied up at sea 
that there were none to fly aircraft which were ready. So plans were made to 
fly the men back from Britain, a procedure which became known as the 
Return Ferry Service. The only military aircraft suitable were Liberators, 
and seven were put into commission, three of them having already been 
flown to the United Kingdom as deliveries. Their operation by British 
Overseas Airways (sometimes with mixed R.A.F. and B.O.A.C. crews) 
made real the dream of every aeronautical enthusiast of recent years, for 
they constituted the first regular all-the-year-round cross-Atlantic 
passenger and freight service. The first eastbound flight conveyed four 
passengers and 200 lbs. of diplomatic mail, with Captain D. C. T. Bennett 
as first pilot. The runways at St. Hubert airport, Montreal, were so soft. 
that the aircraft had to be supported on wooden platforms while the 
engines were run up before take-off. With a stop in Newfoundland, the 
flight from the terminal to Prestwick took nineteen hours and five minutes. 
On the same day—4th May 1941—-Captain Youell, B.O.A.C., piloted the 
first westbound Liberator in the service, carrying seven passengers—all 
members of delivery crews. Owing to weather conditions this flight was 
delayed for a day or so in Newfoundland, but the aircraft eventually 
arrived in Montreal after being sixteen hours and forty-four minutes air. 
borne. An interesting point about the mail carried on this trip was that 
letters, postmarked 4th May in Britain, also bore a Newfoundland post- 
mark for 4th May. From these inaugural flights a passenger and freight 
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service has grown which is an integral part of wartime communications, 
linking every part of the British Commonwealth, and in co-operation with 
the U.S.A.A.F., linking the Commonwealth with the United Nations and 
the fighting fronts of the world. 

The quick expansion of the ferry, together with political and military 
considerations in North America and Britain, made it essential that 
control should be directly vested in a Ministry of the British Government, 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway were notified of the termination of the 
agreement in May 1941. Atfero came under the control of the British 
Ministry of Aircraft Production, as a matter of convenience, before the 
termination. Many C.P.R. employees stayed on, expansion continued, . 
and operations were not affected by the shift of control. 

The rearrangement was short-lived, for the attitude of the United 
States toward the war was altering the basis of the military air situation. 
In June the. President of the United States informed Mr. Churchill that 
he was prepared to help with the ferrying of all aircraft destined for 
Great Britain. American service personnel would fly delivery aircraft 
to Montreal or any other despatching point, and so release American 
civilian pilots to help fly the Atlantic ; these, in turn, would release British 
pilots for operational duties. It.was, however, a condition that the hand- 
over of aircraft must be to a military command instead of a civil authority. 


R.A.F. Ferry Command is Created 


It was for this reason that on 2oth July 1941 Atfero became the Royal 
Air Force Ferry Command. Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill, 
who had been directing Coastal Command in the Battle of the Atlantic, 
became Commander-in-Chief at Montreal. These changes in direction 
did not affect operations or staff. A mixture of civilian and service 
personnel continued to work together both in the air and upon the ground. 

A summary of operations for the first eleven months, made at this 
important stage in Atlantic flying, showed that out of 266 aircraft despatched 
from Montreal, 263 were safely delivered in Britain—a loss of 1-1 per. 
cent. Three crashes, together with a training accident, had taken the lives 
of six people: but only two crew members had been lost during delivery 
operations—a loss of 0-75 per cent. of the men who had flown across. At 
midnight on 14th July 1941, when the C.P.R. contract officially terminated, 
the aircrews who may be said to have pioneered the service were made up 
as follows :—civilians, 207; R.A.F., 118; Air Transport Auxiliary, who 
had come from ferrying within Britain, 36; B.O.A.C., 33; R.C.A.F., 
18 ; Royal New Zealand Air Force, three. Of the pilots, 59 per cent. were 
Americans, 28 per cent. were from the United pingcom,; 10 per cent. were 
_ Canadians, 3 per cent. of other nationalities. 

During June 1941 the first flying boat was despatched from the new 
seaplane base on Gander Lake, a mile or so over a bush road from the 
landplane field. The crew were taken out to the aircraft in canoes, as 
launches were not then ready for use. Meanwhile, work on the new airport 
at Dorval was pushed ahead. Fortresses and Liberators were too heavy 
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for the runways at the existing Montreal airport of St. Hubert, and the 
runways frequently had to be closed for repairs. Bermuda was running 
the seaplane deliveries smoothly. 

The autumn of 1941 saw the completion of the great base at Dorval. 
Ferry Command moved out from Montreal on 4th October : this airfield 
now became the hub of the whole organisation under Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Frederick Bowhill. ‘The flying ranks of the Command were stil! mainly 
civilian, as the R.A.F. could not spare Service crews in any number. 
There were something like a hundred trained crews at that time, and it 
was evident that this number would have to be doubled. ‘The shortage of 
men led to an amazingly daring improvisation. 

In Canada, airmen from all over the world were being trained under the 
Commonwealth Joint Air Training Plan. These men were learning 
everything which they would need to know on operations in Europe and 
the Middle East. Within the space of one year, after undergoing elemen- 
tary, secondary and operational training, they became operational units. 
Sir Frederick Bowhill suggested that these newly trained crews should be 
entrusted with the job of delivering operational aircraft. 


“ Kids Flying the Atlantic” 


So those who had complied their operational training o on Hudsons, 
- with a total of some 250 flying hours on all types of aircraft, were given an 
intensive course of lectures, discussions, and special flying practice to fit 
, them for the Atlantic crossing as aircrew units. The results, according to 
Sir Frederick Bowhill, were “ most heartening.” He reported when the 
scheme was well under way : “ These crews have done a fine job of work, 
and all so far have completed. their crossing to the United Kingdom. 
Pilots who have encountered trouble on the way have put up a remarkably 
good show. In the month of April a total of 2,425 hours’ training was 
carried out. Sixty-six captains and forty-six co-pilots were checked out 
during this period. Nearly all service crews remain in England on 
completion of one crossing.” 

The “ one-trippers,” as they were called, took on the Atlantic crossing 
even in winter, when many experts still considered it impracticable. The . 
“good show” they put up is probably best illustrated in the rather 
sketchy record of the flight of Sergeant Killip and his crew. 

After their ferry-training course at Dorval, they were given a Hudson 
to deliver to Britain. Weather conditions were bad, and shortly after 
take-off one of the engines iced-up badly. No sooner was this put right 
than the other engine iced-up. After that an oil pipe burst. By this time 
they wefe nearly half-way across the Atlantic and the navigator set course 
for Ireland, the aircraft flying blind on one engine. After six hours of this, 
fuel began to run short. Killip brought the Hudson low, trying to get 
beneath cloud in case they should have to ditch. When it was daylight, 
they descended to within 50 feet of the water but they could not get clear 
of cloud: so they struggled up again, and were finally preparing to ditch 
when they caught sight of a blur of coastline in the distance through cloud. — 
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Navigation by the trainee navigator had been perfect. It was the coast of 
Northern Ireland. The last few minutes were the worst : they felt certain 
that the petrol would give out before they reached land. But they were 
able to choose a small field and make an exceptionally good belly landing, 
causing only very slight damage to the Hudson. So ended a ferrying job 
which was an adventurous introduction to operations and a tribute in 
itself to the quality and teaching of the Training Plan in Canada. 

The final comment upon this audacious step which sent beginners— 
their average age was twenty-one—flying across the Atlantic, came from 
a veteran captain who was watching one of them arrive in winter. ‘‘ To 
think that I should see kids flying the Atlantic. But what kids | ” he said. 


5. OVER THE TOP OF THE WORLD | 


THE IDEA of a northern route, which would enable aircraft of shorter range 
to fly the Atlantic as it were by stepping stones and would provide diver- 
sionary bases useful to all aircraft in bad weather, had been under con- 
sideration by United Kingdom, Canadian and United States authorities 
for some time. In March 1941 the ferrying of medium and light bombers 
via Greenland and Iceland came under review : the U.S. Army Air Force 
informed the British that South Greenland was being explored for a possible 
aerodrome site by a Danish ship which was to proceed later up the West 
Coast. A second expedition was being arranged to survey the East Coast. 
The ferrying of single-seater fighters, it was agreed, was dependent on the 
finding of available aerodrome sites at Angmagssalik or Scoresby Sound 
and at Godthaab or Holtstenborg. There would also have to be an aero- 
drome in Labrador at North West River and another, if possible, farther 
north. 

_ It was arranged to send a B-24 Liberator over South-Western Greenland 
to reconnoitre possible sites, to carry out a general inspection of the South 
Coast of Greenland from its southern tip (Cape Farewell) to Julianhaab, 
and to photograph the country. An outline map of the possible sites, as 
viewed from the air, was to be marked and the marked map dropped in a 
waterproof container near the ship ; the photographs would be developed 
later, and any information useful to the ship would be wirelessed by the 
U.S. Army. 

On a April a survey flight took off from Gander at 04.07 G.M.T.. 
and proceeded to carry out a non-stop survey flight to Julianhaab, Green- 
land, and Hamilton Inlet, Labrador ; it returned to St. eupert at 18.51, 
the airborne flight time being 14 hours and 44 minutes, 

The report by Captain D. C. T. Bennett of this survey included these 
comments: ‘‘ The landfall was actually made at a point near Aluk, east 
of Cape Farewell. At this point there was a 50-knot wind from the. 
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North, with clouds well down over the mountains, and it was therefore 
impossible to go up the deep fiords ; but the nature of the terrain (hard 
black rock mountains rising straight out of the sea) made it appear 
-extremely unlikely that any possible sites would exist in this part of the 
coast. After we rounded Cape Farewell, the weather conditions improved 
considerably, and also the type of country improved slightly.. This 
improvement took the form of a different kind of rock, apparently sand- 
stone, as the basic construction of many of the small islands around the 
coast and parts of the mainland itself. Whereas the hard black rock of 
the mountains appeared.to be the worst possible type of country, the 
sandstone looked as if it might well be worked with pneumatic drills, 
blasting, etc. The sites which we chose were pin-pointed quite indepen- - 
dently both by myself and by the First Officer. Unfortunately in the 
case of the two sites near Julienhaab, the First Officer and myself disagree 
on the actual fixes on the chart. This unfortunate situation has apparently 
occurred because of the difficulty of orienting oneself with the compass 
swinging as badly as it does in that vicinity during maneuvres. I have 
therefore marked on the accompanying sketch the position of the two 
possible sites near Julienhaab both as I found them and as the First 
Officer found them. 

‘* A small motor vessel was then seen to the east of Julienhaab ; 
when we circled, it stopped and lowered a small boat. We flew over it and 
dropped one copy of the large-scale chart on which we had marked the 
possible sites chosen. I wrote on the chart the following: ‘ ‘To Com- 
mander Sinton. I regret that I have not found any place suitable for an 
aerodrome, but the points marked are bare possibilities. Signed D. C. T. 
Rennett.’ | 

“The course was then set for a direct track to North West River, 
Hamilton Inlet. On our arrival at that place, however, the weather was 
‘so bad that it was impossible to carry out any inspection or photography. 
The flight was, therefore, continued direct to Montreal.” 


4 


A Vast Plateau of Sand in the Wilds 


Survey flights such as this revolutionised world air traffic. Across the 
‘top ” of the world the Great Circle routes, dreamed of by seekers of a 
North-West passage for four centuries, were now being rapidly realised. 
Through the silent north, through Greenland and Labrador, lay the 
paths for express traffic from Europe to North America, the Orient, India 
and Australia by way of the Atlantic and the Yukon. Work was started 
by the Americans in Greenland. In Labrador, in a sandy plateau of 
muskeg and virgin forest which Captain Bennett was unable to see owing to 
bad weather, there was built one of the loneliest, largest and most important 
of long-distance air bases. It is close to the outlet of Goose River, and 
therefore has the perfectly complementary name to Gander. Its con- 
struction was characteristic of the work carried out by pioneers of the 
United Nations in consolidating the Bridge. In differing conditions, 1n 
equally remote sites, such work continues year by year: for the swift 
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subtleties of air transport must be well founded on solid ground: and 
never were the speed and sureness of a good foundation better illustrated 
than in Labrador. 

Goose was discovered in July 1941 by a Canadian, Mr. Eric Fry of the 
Dominion geodetic survey branch, who had been granted permission by 
the Newfoundland Government to investigate the possibilities of the 
area. He had surveyed the ice-scarred ridges of the Mealy Mountains 
and the interminable flats of the muskeg from a Stranraer flying boat. 
From native Labradormen he had learned about a vast plateau of sand 
nearly a hundred feet above swampy forest. Having flown over it, he 
visited it by boat and lost no time in signalling word of his find to the 
Department of Transport at Ottawa. The site from the first seemed 
good : there was great space for runways, sandy soil for easy drainage and 
excavation : it was close to the Labrador waterways at Goose Bay, though 
these are closed for navigation from October to June every year. Fry 
had barely completed his inspection when two aircraft with U.S.A. 
markings appeared overhead also searching for an airfield site. Three 
days later, on 4th July, Fry’s: party met the American explorers and 
exchanged information. That informal meeting in the rain, on the shore 
of a storm-tossed Labrador inlet, symbolised the collaboration between 
Americans and British which has built up these outposts of the air. 
Fry—bearded, soaked to, the skin, bronzed by Labrador suns, wearing- 
worn bush clothes—looked more like a native pulp cutter than a civil 
servant from Ottawa. 

Subsequently the Newfoundland Government agreed to grant a lease 
of the area to the Canadian Government who bore the cost of the construc- 
tion of the airfield. 

Never had so vast an undertaking been carried out in the wilds with 
such precision and speed. Mr. W. H. Durrell, a Canadian engineer with | 
years of experience in the construction of mining camps in the far north, 
flew to the nearest fur-trading settlement, at North West River—an 
isolated cluster of white wooden buildings grouped around a Hudson 
Bay Company store and the church and hospital of the Grenfell Mission. 
He was there to join the first of the supply boats which nosed their way 
"into the inlet in September 1941. A St. Lawrence icebreaker arrived 
with an advance party of some sixty men. She could not clear a sand bar 
a mile or so away from the site, but they lightened her and brought her in. 
Men disembarked in lifeboats and put up a tent camp at the water’s edge. 
They got a pile-driver ashore, and axe crews scoured the thick woods for 
50-foot timber for piles to make a jetty. 

Two more ships arrived, one a sea-going floating crane to unload heavy 
construction machinery and bull-dozers on the new jetty. A few more 
days of pouring rain, and the bull-dozers had cleared a road from the jetty 
through the muskeg to the foot of the plateau. Dredges were scooping 
up sand and filling swamp. Saw-mills were being built, and huts to take 
the place of the tents. With block and tackle fastened to a deadman on 
the summit of the plateau, the first bull-dozer was hauled up : thereafter, 
each succeeding machine was lifted with the help of one already there. 
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The plateau was mildly undulating and heavily wooded. The bull-dozers 
set out to romp down what were to become some of the longest and 
widest runways in the world. 

-Within a month three temporary runways, each about 7,000 feet long, 
were ready for the largest type of aircraft. the work had gone on by day 
and by night, for during the long hours of darkness the job was floodlit. 
Labradormen had given warning that the waters of the inlet would be 
frozen by mid-November, and the runways were ready just in time to 
accommodate the air traffic upon which the construction must rely until 
the summer of 1942.+ Snow was falling and the runways were being 
rolled when, on gth December, the first landplane arrived. 

By January 1942, Liberators were regularly using the runways, the 
surfaces of which were compacted with 5 inches of snow. The Labrador 
base was becoming one of the busiest airports in the world : and nobody 
showed greater interest in the aircraft than the children in the outlying 
settlements, Eskimo and Indian. They have become expert in aircraft 
recognition. ‘They began with a “ Leebotter,” which is a Liberator. 
They have since followed with “ Vozzess” for Fortress, ‘ Mukkin 
Mooshell ” for North-American Mitchell, and ‘‘ Mitten Murder ” for 
Martin Marauder. Asked where the aircraft are going, their reply sounds 
like ‘* Beacon of Burton,” by which they mean Big King of Britain. They 
identify aircraft also by genders. A bomber with the white American star 
is a lady and one with the R.A.F. roundel is a gentleman. 


The Milk Run to Goose 


It was estimated by the end of the summer of 1943 that something like 
five million pounds had been spent on the lonely airport of Goose, which 
is now completely established as a feeder for the air offensive in Europe. 
It covers an area of about thirty-two square miles. Many of the 3,000 
workmen who built it were brought by air: food and vital equipment 
were flown from Montreal and the maritime provinces. In the January 
of that first winter of 1942 the power house was burned to the ground. 
Within a week, however, new generators had been flown in and were © 
operating, driven by tractors, in a make-shift shelter. The Royal Canadian 
Air Force, under whose command the finished airport comes, has carried 
a great part of the burden of men and materials into Labrador with the 
proud record of never having lost an ounce of freight or scratched a wing- 
tip. The R.A.F. runs a scheduled service (called the “ milk run ”’) of 
freight and passengers from Montreal. 

The enemy learned the secret of Labrador and sent submarines specially 
to attack ships which were carrying up the supplies in the open navi- 
gational season. A U-boat has been attacked a few miles off-shore. Twice 
the Nazi English-language radio tearfully described the “ sufferings ” of 
the airmen and military garrison. As Canadian and British service men 
ate a meal of roast beef and dehydrated vegetables, the broadcaster told 
them that their food supplies were exhausted and they had been left to 
starve. 
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Food and living conditions are always improving. The “ milk-run ” 
aircraft in which the writer travelled to Goose carried fresh vegetables 
and fruit, daily newspapers. and periodicals, mail which had only just 
arrived at Montreal. ‘To break the monotony of that remoteness there are 
modern films shown twice nightly, occasional dances attended by the few 
_W.A.A.F. and nursing personnel stationed there, and in the winter 
ski-ing, skating and ice-hockey.. Durrell, constructor of it all, who has 
~ seen thousands of transport and delivery aircraft using the vast runways, 
is still, at the time of writing, supervising extensions for greater con- 
venience and more comfort. (Augustine Courtauld, who had remained 
alone on Greenland’s ice-cap during the Watkins expedition, had written 
sadly in 1934 “‘ Whether the Northern Air-Route will ever come into being 
is a difficult question to answer. So much depends on pounds and dollars 
and other things beyond the control of mere wandering men”). From 
the date it opened the airfield hardly lost a day’s flying through bad weather 
conditions for eighteen months. Very soon the pilots were talking about 
the northern route through Labrador, Greenland or Iceland as “ round 
the houses.” 7 


6. A SEARCH PARTY WENT OUT 


THE “ ROUND-THE-HOUSES ” route is not as simple as it sounds. From the 
start, the route is over wild and difficult territory ; the men who fly it 
may need more than the airman’s professional knowledge and resource. 
Wing Commander C. G. Barker, who himself has flown the Atlantic as 
pilot and who is in charge of medical arrangements throughout the 
Atlantic organisation, made a report on a trip to search for a Boston aircraft 
which crashed on one of the desolate Mingan Islands at the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence. Three Hudsons had flown from Montreal to search the 
area, and they had been able to pinpoint what they considered to be the 
wreckage on the side and top of a hill. Squadron Leader L. L. (“ Slim ’’) 
Jones, pilot, Wing Commander Barker, co-pilot, Flight Lieutenant 
Brodsky (one of the Hudson search party) and Charles O’Neil, civilian 
flight mechanic, were instructed to fly to the scene, in a Norseman fitted 
with floats, to identify the crash, rescue survivors or bury the bodies. 
Much valuable experience was gained by this adventurous, if melancholy, 
journey. 

“The party,” said Barker, ‘‘ endeavoured to include such equipment 
as would cope with every conceivable contingency. Jones had been in the 
Bush before and so had some working knowledge of it. I had theoretical 
knowledge only, and Brodsky and O’Neil had no experience of bush 
country at all. 

“We took off from Boucherville at approximately 5.30 in the evening, 
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local time, in extremely bad weather. We passed through the Mont Joli 
range beam at about 8.45 and made a dusk landing on a glassy sea at about 


9.30 p.m., local time, at a small pulp willage called Godbout on the 


northern bank of the St. Lawrence some 200 miles short of Mingan. 
Here the whole village turned out to greet us, and the aircraft was moored 
in a small bay, with the help of half the local inhabitants and an anchor 
which could have been used for mooring the Queen Mary. We then 


~ found accommodation in a small local hotel run by French-Canadians: I 


have rarely met such hospitality and such spotless cleanliness. We 
awakened at 5 o’clock next morning, unmoored the aircraft, finding 
considerable difficulty in replacing the anchor on shore, and took off for 
Mingan, arriving about nine o’clock that morning. 

‘* At Mingan we were in time to interview a surveyor who knew as much 
about the country as anybody, and he gave us some information on various 
lakes that he had surveyed and the one on which we intended to land. 
We took off again about ten o’clock and flew along the coast-line up to 
Eskimo Island, the last of the Mingan Islands, and then cut in from the 
coast to try and locate the crash. Although the site of the accident had 
been pin-pointed for us, it took us an hour and a half to two hours before 
we had located it, as the area was a mass of lakes almost impossible to 
differentiate one from the other, with low hills heavily timbered coming 
right down to the water’s edge. After we had found the crash, we spent a 
further half hour looking for the nearest suitable lake into which we could 
get and—what was much more important—out of which we could get. 
We eventually located one, a long narrow lake which at one end was 
studded with islands and which appeared to be about a mile and a half 
from the crash as the crow flies. 

“* For some time we debated whether this was the best lake to go into, 
as the country between this lake and the scene of the crash seemed to be 
extremely heavily wooded, while on the other side of the hill there was a 
much larger lake, about five miles from the crash, which appeared to offer 
fairly clear country towards if. We eventually concluded that anyhow 
we should not be able to see the undergrowth from the air, and that a 
mile and a half of any kind of country would be better than five miles of 
doubtful country. 


The Party Takes to the Bush 


“ Having decided on our lake, we took a look from the air for a place 
where we thought we could moor the aircraft, and from that spot took a 
bearing in direct line from the crash, We then landed and taxied up to 
this area. Fortunately the bottom, when we drew up to the end of this 
lake, was full of rotten and decaying vegetation and was very soft, making 
an ideal parking place for the aircraft. We pulled it firm on to this bed 
and then proceeded to unload, first having to make a clearing with axes by 
cutting down about thirty trees and clearing away the undergrowth. By 
now it was about three o’clock in the afternoon, and we decided to inflate 
the rubber dinghy, load up with the equipment we intended to take with 
us into the bush, paddle up the lake a further half mile, park the dinghy 
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and then proceed on foot as best we could to the crash. By this time the 
black fly had decided that we were a good thing. 

“In the clearing we had made we proceeded to arrange our packs. 
We filled our knapsacks with food, mosquito nets, torches, knives, boots, 
etc. On top we tied a sleeping bag each with twine, and from each of 
these were dangling cooking utensils, airman’s boots, etc. I did not have 
a chance to weigh this combination, but I should say that each pack 
weighed between sixty and seventy pounds—in fact on one occasion I 
leaned over backwards and fell flat on my back with the weight and had 
to be helped up. In addition to these packs, between us we carried four 
axes, two guns, and O'Neil and I shared a large cardboard carton contain- 
ing some three dozen eggs—we both learned a lesson from this, and it 
won’t occur again! Brodsky and I had been inflating the dinghy by the 
combined efforts of our hands and windpipes, and we then piled all the 
kit and ourselves into the dinghy and paddled up to the far end of the lake. 
Here we had to make another clearing to leave the dinghy in. From the | 
air we had seen a small stream descending into the lake in which we had 
landed, from a lake farther up, and we had seen that if we followed this 
stream up to this other lake and then turned left over a small hill, we should 
arrive at another lake, and on the far side we should see the crash. 

“We decided to.start by going up-stream, walking in the water rather 
than in the almost impenetrable undergrowth. Spruce trees in this area 


were growing at the most 24 feet apart ; fallen and rotting trees stood  ~ 


In our way, and we were walking on muskeg into which our feet sank 
about 6 inches. We had decided that walking upstream would be child’s 
play compared with going through this undergrowth. Unfortunately, 
however, we had reckoned without the elders, which were naturally all 
pointing down-stream, and these formed a thick network over the stream. 
The stones were extremely slippery under our rubber boots, and the 
stream had numerous deep holes into which we would often plunge well 
over the knees, filling our rubber boots with’ water, so we eventually 
decided, after about a hundred yards, to take to the bush keeping the stream 
in sight. 

‘* Jones was breaking trail and I was bringing up the rear, blazing each 
tree as I passed. The sleeping bags slung across our backs were about 
3 feet wide, and this meant that to get through the trees and undergrowth 
was not only a circuitous matter, but also to a large extent a matter of 
mere brute strength. After about two hours we came out to the lake we 
were making for. 

“Then we set off again over a small hill down into a small lake which 

we hadn’t noticed before, circled this and then climbed another hill, and 
' from the top of this we were able to see the scar on the side of the hill 
where the crash had been located, separated from us by a lake three 
quarters of a mile wide. It was now about seven o’clock and we started 
making a clearing for the camp. Black flies and mosquitoes at this time 
were getting pretty uncomfortable, so we lit a fire and took it in turns to 
stand in the smoke. Having cleared a camp site and collected some fire- 
wood, we laid the ground sheets we were carrying in a row and the 
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sleeping bags on top of them, cut some spruce stakes and arranged the 
mosquito nets one over each bag, tucking them well in. While we were 
doing this, O’Neil was preparing a meal, and after we had finished the 
camp we set about bacon and eggs—incidentally we weren’t so sorry we 
had brought the eggs now, even though they had been a tremendous 
encumbrance. _ It was about 10.50 by the time we had finished eating 
and nearly dark. We crawled into our sleeping bags under the mosquito 
netting for the-night. : 


“© We Buried Them, and Satd a Short Prayer” 


‘* We got up about six o’clcck the next morning, had breakfast and then 
held a council of war. To go round thé lake at the edge of which we had 
camped would have meant packing up the whole of the camp and carrying 
our packs round the lake and up to the scene of the crash, which was a 
steep hill about 800 feet high, and we didn’t want to set out and leave the 
camp intact in case we weren’t able to get back before dark. The alterna- 
tive was to cross the lake by a raft. We decided on this, and for this 
purpose the twine came in exceedingly useful. After cutting down between 
thirty and forty trees, we eventually had “a raft that would carry the four 
of us, and we got some spruce poles for poling, and at about 12 o’clock set 
off across the lake. Fortunately the wind was behind us, and the four of 
us acted as a sail, but even so it took us just over an hour to go three- 
quarters of a mile. By about 1.15 we were at the foot of the hill on top of 
which the wreckage lay. 

“ Owing to the absence of packs on our backs it was very much easier 
to break through the bush as we climbed. We found the crash, which had 
apparently hit the side of the hill a glancing blow and slowly disintegrated 
and gone right over the top of the hill, until the final wreckage finished 
up on a rock about 20 feet down the other side of the hill, where it had 
burned out. The three bodies of the crew were in a little dell just short 
of the main wreckage, and we buried them in situ, placing over each body 
a plank which we had brought with us, and said a short prayer. 

“ We left the crash about 4.30 having poled round the lake, and there © 
we packed up our various packs and set off for the aircraft. From the top 
of the hill where the crash was, we were able to see the lake where our 
aircraft was parked, and we decided we had come a very roundabout way 
to the crash, and that it would be quite safe to go as the crow flies, back 
to our aircraft. I broke trail this time with Jones bringing up the rear, 
and we set off over the top of two hills towards the aircraft. ‘This return 
journey took only about an hour, which, considering the bush, was very 
fast going indeed. We came out about twenty yards from the aircraft, 
which was so hard aground that it took us some half an hour to free-her 
from her bed of rotting vegetation. The engine started without a hitch, 
and we were ready for take-off at about eight o’clock. 

“ It was a little difficult to judge distances, but I should think we had 
a mile and a ‘half to get off in. ‘This is normally plenty, but was 4 little 
complicated by the fact that the straight run up the lake led direct into a 
hill about 5co feet high, and the Norseman is a notoriously slow climber. 
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To the left, at the far end of the lake was a valley leading into another lake, 
and Jones decided that as soon as he was off the water he would bank 
and turn down into this lake through the valley. This he did, and we 
landed at Mingan about half past eight. 

‘One thing that impressed all of us, certainly O'Neil, Brodsky and 
myself, was that we should hate to have been sent into the bush without 
having at least one member with practical experience of it, or without the 
right equipment.” 


7. THE SPANS OF THE FLYING BRIDGE 


- IT IS NOW necessary to reach for larger maps and to think in terms of 
continents rather than countries, if we are to follow the pattern of British 
Commonwealth air traffic across the Atlantic. There are these bases. 
Dorval, the main receiving centre for landplancs from the factories of 
North America and the far west, the ‘‘ head office’ and main training 
centre for the Command, the base for testing and modifying machines 
before the crossing. A marine base for training purposes and despatching 
seaplanes had been established a few miles off, at Boucherville, acting as 
the complement to Dorval for waterborne craft. Nine hundred and fifty 
miles nearer to Britain is the Newfoundland base at Gander, from which 
_ direct landplane flights go to Britain and where seaplanes for Bermuda 
can take off from Gander Lake. Eight hundred and twenty miles north- 
east from Montreal is the Labrador airfield, from which medium bombers 
or aircraft with limited range can take off for the American bases ‘in 
Greenland or fly the 1,550-mile trip to the British staging post established 
at Reykjavik, Iceland. Outbound aircraft from Gander also use Iceland 
on occasion—a trip of 1,620 miles as against the direct hop of 2,000 miles. 
In Britain the terminus for all these crossings is at Prestwick on the west 
coast of Scotland, from which the return ferry service flies the crew back 
to Dorval and where members of the British Air Transport Auxiliary take 
over the ferried aircraft for delivery in Britain. Seaplanes reach British 
hands at Elizabeth City, an American base on the mainland of North 
Carolina. From there these are ferried either to Bermuda or to New- 
foundland. ‘Their ultimate destination is also Scotland—a 3,400-mile | 
trip from Bermuda. Such is the pattern of the North Atlantic. 

During 1941 and 1942 the pressure of air warfare shifted to the Medi- 
terranean where the conflicts of the desert absorbed great quantities of 
air power. ‘The chief need in Africa was for such bombers as Marylands, ° 
Baltimores, Bostons and, later, Mitchells. It was as urgent as the need for 
Hudsons, Venturas, Catalinas, Liberators and Fortresses in the Battle of 
the Atlantic and the European bomber offensive. Many aircraft had 
been sent out from Britain to the Middle East : but the logical method of 
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ferrying new aircraft of limited range from the American workshops to 
the African desert was by way of the South Atlantic. So another pattern 
was added to the Atlantic maps, and another important commitment to 
the ferrying enterprise—the Bridge of the South Atlantic from South 
America to Africa. 

This Bridge was initiated by the United States over territory which is 
partly British, partly American and partly Brazilian. In December 1942, 
agreement was reached between the R.A.F. and the U.S. Army Air Force 
that the responsibility for delivery of R.A.F. aircraft from U.S. production 
plants across the South Atlantic should fall upon Ferry Command. Along 
the route much of the equipment, maintenance and supervision was that 
of the United States, often shared but sometimes runffing parallel with 
the British organisation. An R.A.F. receiving point was established at 
Nashville, Tennessee, where twenty-five aircrews were sent fully trained 
from Dorval. The ground administration began in offices lent by U.S. 
Air Transport Command. The main base for the South Atlantic was at 
West Palm Beach, toward the southern tip of Florida, a Rabies! jumping-off 
place for the Caribbean and South America. 

The first main staging post across the treacherous air of the Caribbean 
is in Trinidad, though British aircraft have the use of an American post in 
Puerto Rico, a little more than half way across. From Trinidad they fly 
usually in one hop to a point in Brazil near the mouth of the Amazon. The 
next leg brings them to Natal, near the most easterly point of Brazil: here 
they prepare for the 1,400-mile flight across the Atlantic to the Island of 
Ascension, which lies several hundred miles north of St. Helena. From 
the island they fly direct to the Gold Coast : and thence a separate R.A.F. 
organisation forwards them to their destination in Africa. ‘That is an 
outline of the pattern. It is a longer route than the North Atlantic. The 
Bridge is a double instead of a single span. Its advantages are shorter 
hops, fairer weather, more direct access to Africa without the hazards of 
the Bay of Biscay. 


At Nassau in the Bahamas 


Staff officers of Ferry Command, in their borrowed offices in Nashville, 
witnessed the early growth of the South Atlantic route. “ Our crew state 
improved,” writes one of them, “‘ and our numbers rose to seventy-five. 
The aircraft were going out like nobody’s business and we were all very 
pleased with the results. In those early stages civilian personnel, some of 
whom had not been issued their uniforms, wore what they thought fit. 
One person in particular stood out amongst the others as a character. He 
was Jack Durham, a Texan. He was a weedy-looking individual, and from 
outward appearances might not live through the day. He wore a ten- 
gallon hat and high-heeled Texan boots, and talked with the drawl of the 
Southern States. Jack took aircraft to Africa like shelling peas. His best 
flight was Nashville to Accra and back to Miami in five days. In four 
months he delivered eleven aircraft. On the twelfth trip he lost both 
motors in mid-Atlantic and there ended the magnificent career of the best 
delivery pilot 1 have ever had the pleasure of mecting. Our time at 
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Nashville was a happy one. We worked as a body and enjoyed every 
second of it. All good things must come to an end, and our movement 
orders were received to pack up and go to Nassau.” 

The move from Nashville to Nassau, in the Bahamas, came in February 
1943. Nassau is conveniently situated, upon British territory, one hour’s 
flying time from Miami, which is now the last airfield on the American 
mainland touched by aircraft on the South Atlantic route. There were 
airfields ready at Nassau, but there had been no time to prepare for the 
terrific pressure of deliveries which were to flow through to reinforce the 
victorious campaigns in the Middle East. ‘“‘ On arrival at Nassau,” writes 
the officer, continuing his story, “‘ we found that none of the buildings had 
been completed, and we were forced to make shift in a small hut 25 by 
15 feet as our Administration and Operations Building. Here we accom- 
modated all departments. Our first delivery was to arrive in Nassau from 
the U.S.A. on 4th March. It arrived 5th March, and was ushered in in 
great style to the parking area. The thought of the station actually 
commencing operation caused considerable excitement. This excitement 
wore off when we had ushered over seventy aircraft on to the field and still 
only had the odd crew arriving to continue delivery. 

“The aircraft still arrived from the U.S.A. and we carried on with the 
ushering and parking, till we had 152 aircraft parked and only a few leaving 
from time to time. We then moved into a larger building and began to 
receive crews, spares and equipment. ‘The whole time everyone was keen 
and worked hard, normal working hours being from five o’clock in the 
morning till eleven o’clock at night—seven days a week. Our own build- 
ings were nearing completion, and by 7th April the aircraft situation had 
improved and the future looked quite bright. By May our buildings were 
finished, our transport had arrived, our maintenance personnel had 
spanners and the aircraft were going out three and four, sometimes seven a 
day. In May we topped the record by despatching 117 aircraft out of 
Nassau.”’ 

The design for North and South Atlantic having been established in 
the course of these few war years, it may not be inappropriate to add these 
figures which indicate the volume of traffic which bl was using the 
Bridge :— 


1940 1941 1942 1943 


Across North Atlantic : 26 722 1,163 1,450 | 
Across South Atlantic : Nil Nil 127 1,336 


PART 3 


North Atlantic 


8. “ ROUND THE PARISH”: A NORTH ATLANTIC TOUR 


THE FERRY across the Atlantic Bridge has operated under a number of 
titles, and under several immediate controls. This is the result of a natural 
and logical growth: the final change of title from Ferry to Transport 
Command was explained by the Secretary of State for Air, Sir Archibald 
Sinclair, in the House of Commons on 11th March 1943. “ All transport 
aircraft which we now possess, or which we shall produce here, or obtain 
from America, will be used to meet urgent requirements. With these 
new aircraft we shall be able to form new transport squadrons. With an 
increased number of transport squadrons, an organisation will be required 
to control their operations throughout the world. I have, therefore, 
decided to establish a Royal Air Force Transport Command. To create 
such a Command sooner would have been to put the cart before the horse. 
It has not been Commanders and staff that we have been short of, but 
aircraft. Now the Command will come naturally into being through the 
process of bringing supply and organisation into focus. In addition to 
controlling the operations of R.A.F. transport squadrons at home, the 
Command will be responsible for the organisation and control of strategic 
air routes, for all overseas ferrying and for the reinforcement moves of 
squadrons to and between overseas theatres.”’ 

Air Chief Marshal Sir Frederick Bowhill took command of this world- 
wide organisation. Montreal remained the headquarters for the North 
and South Atlantic. Apart from the steady expansion, the changes in 
the Command have not affected the flying. Light bombers, including 
Canadian-built Mosquitoes fly “‘ round the houses ”’ into Prestwick or over 
the southern route to the west coast of Africa. Heavy bombers often fly 
direct, calling possibly at Gander, Newfoundland, or at the base, acquired 
in 1943, in the Azores. 

Before examining the routine ports of call in the ferry aircrews’ lives, 
it is not unreasonable to lay emphasis again upon those winter conditions 
which provide some of the most hazardous flying in the world. In the 
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winter of 1942-43, for instance, the flow of aircraft was maintained from 
November to April in weather unparalleled for forty-seven years. Even 
when spring had come to Britain, the aircraft were being serviced and 
despatched from Montreal and Gander in fifty and sometimes sixty degrees 
of frost. Snow ploughs and blowers were in use for months at all bases on 
the North American continent, clearing runways and approaches. Flying 
at over 20,000 feet to escape ice conditions, crews and passengers were 
constantly ‘using oxygen for seventeen or eighteen hours. On the return 
ferry service, captains who were atcustomed to doing westbound flights _ 
to Montreal in fifteen hours took as long as twenty-one hours. Head- 
winds up to seventy knots were encountered—and only a few years pre- 
viously it had been considered impossible to make a regular crossing 
against head-winds of forty knots. At the Dorval terminal during this 
exceptional winter there was at one time snow 9 feet 8 inches deep. 


Air Control from a Drawing Room | 


Much responsibility for keeping up the flow rests with the people on 
the ground. The weather forecasting, the importance of which cannot be 
overstressed, has been mentioned. Once the weather is favourable and a 
machine is airborne for the crossing, the function of control comes into 
action. It may be convenient, therefore, to begin a tour of what Montreal 
calls “ the parish ” by a visit to the country house in Scotland which is 
the European end of Transatlantic Control. The drawing room has 
become the control room, the duty controller sitting with his back to a 
pleasant sunken garden. Before him is a large-scale map indicating the 
position and intentions of every aircraft making the crossing. As soon 
as an aircraft is within 1,000 miles of Prestwick, the men in the drawing 
room take control of it. Though radio silence is the wartime rule, they. 
like to hear something—probably in code—from each machine every so 
often during the crossing. Besides being in direct touch with each flier, 
the control room is in contact with Newfoundland, Iceland, and the 
control in the south of Britain which is responsible for South Atlantic 
and Mediterranean movements. In spite of the fact that Goebbels has 
broadcast that 30 per cent. of the deliveries have been shot down by the 
Luftwaffe, no single case of enemy interception has been reported in the 
history of Transatlantic Control. The hazards are all natural; and on 
the infrequent occasions when aircraft get into trouble every possible 
help is furnished by the controller on duty. In the garden of the country 
house are the aerials maintaining the network of contact which such a 
system demands. As soon as the aircraft are flying in the locality of 
Prestwick or any other terminal, they are handed over to “ flying control ” 
units whose duty is to bring them safely in to land. 

At Prestwick the glass turret of flying control dominates the old mansion 
which serves as headquarters and reception centre for the ferry in Britain. 
Close to the Ayrshire coast, in the open, green countryside immortalised 
by Robert Burns (whose birthplace nearby is visited by airmen from all _ 
over the world), Prestwick is already an historic spot in the geography of 
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North-West Passage. At Goose, the great airfield created out of a Labrador sand plateau, 
a Boston is being tuned up. Beyond, a Dakota takes off from one of the 7,000-ft. runways. 
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Talking about the weather. Accurate weather reports, made by the pilots on arrival, help 
the Met. officer to work out the forecasts on which every new Atlantic flight depends. 


Loading an aircraft with supplies for Goose air base. The “ milk run ’’ from Montreal 
carries passengers, medical stores, mail, newspapers, fresh vegetables to this lonely outpost, 


Listening to the briefing at Dorval airport, near Mon- 
treal. Transport Command crews must be steady, 
assured, very patient, and ‘jacks of all trades.’° 


Clear run to Britain. From 
Dorval the heavier types of air- 
craft are ferried by the direct , 
route to Prestwick, calling at 
Gander in Newfoundland. A 
Dakota is ready to take off. 
Lined up on the tarmac are 
Liberators, Mitchells, Venturas, 
Baltimores, waiting their turn. 


Farewell to Canada. Two thousand miles of ocean lie between this Mitchell, passing 
at sunset over the tranquil mouth of the St. Lawrence river, and its landfall in Britain. 
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Where the Bridge ends, the battle starts. These Flying Fortresses, assembled at Prestwick 
after the trans-Atlantic crossing, will soon be ready for bombing operations over Europe. 


Three stepping-stones to Africa. Kindley Field airport, 
built by the Americans on reclaimed ground in Bermuda. 


The warm South. 
= 


The bitter North. 


Windsor airport, Nassau, Bahamas, carved out upon lime- 
stone coral from a ragged bush sprouting with coconut palms. 


Piarco airport, Trinidad, set amid tree-clad mountains, 
with native villages clustered round the aviation buildings. 
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On the tree-fringed Windsor Field stand Liberators which run between the Bahamas and Africa. 
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Patrol Hurricanes at Goose. Beyond the Christmas trees lies the route via Iceland to Prestwick. 


A Giant comes to rest. At Prestwick a duty-crew man puts a chock under a Liberator’s 
wheel. Since the Bridge was opened, more than 3,000 aircraft have been ferried to Britain. 
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the air. Throughout every twenty-four hours, aircraft taxi up to the 
concrete apron in front of the mansion and disgorge passengers and crews. 
Through the swing doors they pour into the terminal hall where arrange- 
ments are made for baths, meals, trains, air transport. Up the panelled 
stairs are lounges, rest-rooms, a barber’s shop, rooms set aside for those 
Very Important Passengers universally known as V.1.P.’s—magic initials 
which may mean royalty, cabinet ministers, staff officers, couriers, or men 
of humble rank with nationally urgent business. From Queen Wilhelmina 
of the Netherlands or the staff officers of the international conferences to 
young pris ace beginning operational life in Britain, all have passed through 

oors. Immediately on arrival, after a greeting of hot coffee, every 
coca passes the routine of medical, immigration, security, censorship, 
customs and despatch departments. The American Transport Command 
shares the facilities of Prestwick : a passenger’s first view of Britain in the 
terminal reception hall is usually cosmopolitan. Outside upon the 
undulating countryside of Ayrshire is to be seen nearly every make of 
aircraft in use. These are serviced by Scottish civilian personnel, and 
those intended for the R.A.F. are distributed throughout Britain by men 
and women in the dark blue uniforms of Air Transport Auxiliary. The 
work of A.T.A. delivering aircraft of all kinds throughout Great Britain 
comes outside the present terms of reference and is worthy of a volume of 
its own. 


“ We’re the First Iceland Fakirs”’ 


Going west and north to the nearest staging post in Iceland, a fearsome 
volcanic countryside of viscous hills and craggy inlets is encountered. The 
airport at Reykjavik, however, stands within a mantle of cultivation, and 
the city, so close to the glacier mountains, is laid out with Scandinavian 
primness. Across the airfield frequent gusts of wind blow lava dust, 
which at certain times of the year, in the prolonged sunset, give the effect 
of a pink or purple twilight. As a result of the Allies’ occupation of Ice- 
land, airfields have been constructed partly for the operational purposes 
of Coastal Command and partly as a transit base. In 1942 at one of the 
Coastal Command bases, two officers, who subsequently became part of 
the Transport Command organisation, started making arrangements for 
deliveries. ‘‘ We installed ourselves,”’ writes one of them, ‘‘ in a small 
room in which we were to spend, daily, eighteen out of Iceland’s twenty- 
four daylight hours. Aircraft arrived and occasionally, due possibly to 
Iceland’s sudden, gusty crosswinds, performed aerobatics too close to the 
ground for our own or the crew’s comfort. Not so for the maintenance 
crews’, who dashed out of the hangars when the word went round that a 
Ventura was about to land ! 

“* Crews were conveyed from the dispersal point about three-quarters of a 
mile away to the Officers’ Mess, by means of a covered lorry, lacking seats 
of any kind, and whose smell often testified to its use as a kitchen garbage 
conveyor. ‘Transport was scarce in the North! Whilst the first crews 
ate, those of us behind the scenes were scrambling to get beds. These 
consisted of wooden-framed spring (more or less) mattresses, supported 
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by four empty petrol tins—not elegant but somewhere to lie. 

“In the morning I entered the sleeping huts to give the captains the 
weather “‘ gen,” but was greeted with a stony silence. I repeated my 
enquiry ‘ Had you a good sleep?’ A voice answered, ‘ Elave you ever 
heard of an Indian fakir lying on spikes?’ I answered in the affirmative. 
* Well, we’re the first Iceland fakirs.’ Certainly conditions for these flying 
men were primitive, and the aircrews’ early morning visit to the fiord to 
perform their ablutions must have been exacting in the extreme. 

“‘ Montreal soon put matters right by supplying Reykjavik with white 
bed-sheets, basins and a host of other requirements to make the stay of the 
transient crews at least bearable. Not to be outdone by their employers, 
the captains of aircraft got together in Montreal and subscribed to a fund 
to purchase a first-class radiogram for their own use in Iceland.” 

Nowadays a proper staging post has been organised. Reykjavik, which 
saw several of the pioneer flights before the war, has become an important 
routine station along the Bridge. Westward again, a landing may be made 
at the Labrador airfield which has been described, or the aircraft may fly 
in over the sparse landscape of Newfoundland which, when it is not snow- 
covered, looks like a rocky foreshore in the West of England with the tide 
out. At Gander there will be centrally-heated rooms, a cafeteria—pro- 
bably with local trout on the menu. The runway at Gander, cut out of the 
spruce and fir trees, is one of the largest in use in this war. The Hatties 
Camp of the nineteen-thirties has indeed grown : and the veterans who came 
out of their railway carriage to fly the first Hudsons across the Atlantic in 
1940 have been known to be ane lost in the peripheral city which Gander 
has become. 


Dorval—a Cosmopolitan Airport 


Whichever route is followed the aircraft arrives in due course at the 
Montreal airport, Dorval. If it be daylight, we shall have seen the 
majestic St. Lawrerice from Quebec and noticed the farms laid out in 
strips upon the shores, on the old French plan affording each inhabitant 
a small access to the essential water transport and granting him his acres 
in depth. If it be dark, the city of Montreal, climbing the sides of its 
mountains and fronted by water, is a magic pattern of light—the first 
lights of the New World to many a traveller from blacked-out Europe. 

At Dorval there is a cafeteria which seats about 3,000 people. It is 
open to everybody who has business on the airfield, and the customers 
carrying their trays to the little tables provide a cross-section of everything 
the Bridge has come to mean. In the queue winding along the counter 


one may hear snatches of conversation from overalled maintenance crews, 


French-Canadian secretaries, a delivery crew just back from Karachi ; 
one may see the blue uniforms of B.O.A.C., and a Transport Command 
captain who has just made the trip from Scotland to British Columbia. 
There is much shop talked. At lunch you may hear who was in Shep- 
heard’s Hotel, Cairo, a few days ago, the price of silk stockings in Brazil 
‘or of kippers in Ayr, the story of a hurricane in the Caribbean or of the 
harmattan in West Africa. You may discuss films, and your neighbour 
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might explain, “‘ 1 missed that picture in New York but I saw it last week 
in Algiers.” 

Dorval is a brand-new, progressive, expanding place, ready to handle 
anybody and anything by air. Famous signatures crowd the visitors’ 
book, where arrivals and departures write their names and occupations. 
They are proud of Mr. Churchill’s signature and greatly amused by 
the question mark with which the Prime Minister filled the occupation 
column. In the accounts section the currencies of many nations are 
handled. Every Transport Command crew destined to cross the Atlantic, 
either by north or by south, must be provided with sufficient money to 
take them to the end of a journey, which may be Britain or India, or at 
least with the means of using a kind of coupon book to raise funds along 
the route. 

Transatlantic Control is housed in the Operations Room. Upon a long 
wall a scarlet light glows for each aircraft which is in the air. To the 
stranger the system of time is at first confusing. The Liberator seen 
from the window to leave the runway is marked down on the board as having 
left five hours ago. The reason is that sun, stars and tides are all measured 
in Greenwich Mean Time, and therefore the aircraft are standardised by 
Greenwich. Wherever they are throughout the “ parish,” which contains 
many variations in time, their flight is worked out in G.M.T. 

Montreal being still the chief focus of the delivery landplane, one can 
note best here the process of despatching. The aircraft reaches Dorval 
in the first place with an American crew who have brought it straight 
from the works. On arrival the equipment is checked and the machine is 
test-flown. As soon as the test pilots are thoroughly satisfied, the aircraft 
is made ready for the crossing and “‘ Crew Assignments ” is notified. 
The department occupies a spacious office next to the briefing room and 
the aircrews’ comfortably-furnished rest rooms. The men are told their 
job and when they will be briefed. Usually the briefing takes place at 
noon upon the day before the flight in order that there shall be opportunity 
for rest before take-off. The only last-minute information which will 
affect the crossing concerns the weather ; and the pilot will always consult 
““ Met ”’ last thing. 

There are several briefing officers at Dorval, two of whom are always 
away on trips, gaining first-hand experience of the various routes. If we 
joined a noonday briefing at random, a mixed audience of veterans and 
relatively new crews might be found congregated ready for a North Atlantic 
crossing. For the first few minutes the business might go like this :— 


Briefing and Flight Plans 


*“‘ Has everyone done this trip before ? How recently ? I don’t want 
to waste the time of experienced crews. Here are the ‘ Notices to Captains 
and Navigators.’ ‘These give you all the new ‘ gen’ and are all right if 
- you have been across within the last six weeks. Now, anybody here making 
his first flight ? ”’ Crews are sorted out. The old hands may see there is 
no change by glancing through the notices, and choose to leave without 
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hearing over again the more detailed briefing. ‘The briefing officer 
continues: “ You will draw parachutes and all flying equipment at 
number three hangar. Your personal luggage is limited to fifty pounds. 
You are not permitted to carry personal mail or packages for people. 
Don’t take any more technical data than that which you actually use on 
the flight. The Radio Officer will give you all the signals procedure. In 
the morning you will be brought out here by special bus from Montreal. 
You sign on at six-thirty local time: then you get together and have 
breakfast. Departure time from Dorval gives you plenty of time to get 
to Gander... .” So it goes on till everything is explained and every. 
question answered. The Captain and Navigator of each aircraft will 
make out a flight plan of the trip based on the weather forecast of each zone 


through which they will pass. The flight plan will provide for them to _ 


fly at such-and-such a height during one zone but to fly higher or lower 
in the next according to winds and temperatures. It will estimate the time 
of arrival at the terminus: ‘and incidentally, in spite of the notorious 
Atlantic weather, the visitor will be surprised how many aircraft arrive 
within a minute or so of the time estimated in the flight plan. The final 
decision to take off is made by the captain. Directly he is airborne, his 
aircraft is warned out by the operations room and all bases along his 
proposed route are expecting him. Finally, as the crossing is made, his 
progress is noted down in a very commonplace card index to go into the 
steel cabinets in Dorval, where a record of every flight is kept—cabinets 
which would have been regarded with blank incredulity but a few years 
ago. 


though the main part of it is now carried out at a special ferry-training 
base at North Bay among the lakes and spruce trees of Ontario. The pupils 
mostly come from the Commonwealth Joint Air Training Plan ; and they 
have passed a senior flying course before they arrive. At North Bay, 
over a beautiful and wild countryside, they do a specialist course to fit 
them for the long distances of the ferry routes. ‘They are crewed up half 
way through the course, and to pass out they have to fly a rigorous cross- 
country trip over Lake Huron, Lake Ontario and the typical bush country 
of northern'Canada. When they reach Montreal they have to do a further 
ten hours on the current delivery type; then they are ready for routine 
delivery work—and probably in a few months the “ short snorter ” * 
bills which many of them collect from each couritry they visit will be 
bulging in tunic pockets. The instructors favour the type of pupil similar 
to that required by R.A.F. Coastal Command. They must be steady, 
assured, very patient, and capable of sitting for long hours methodically 
carrying out the job. There are also special characteristics which have to 
be developed. They must be “ jacks of all trades”’, ready to cope with 
unforeseen circumstances in outlandish places. They must understand 


® A dollar bill which the novitiate must obtain before at least three witnesses after 
having crossed the Atlantic by air. ‘The witnesses receive one dollar each and sign the 
‘‘ short snorter.”? Many travellers then add a bill of the currency of each country they 
visit. ‘ 
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The training of these aircrews reaches its final stages in Montreal, 
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loading problems:in various types of aircraft. ‘They must be tactful, and 
able to handle passengers. 

According to the pressure of work and demand for crews, there are also 
“ one-trippers ” who are given specialist training. These may be crews 
trained in Canada for work on Coastal Command: or they may be 
experienced fliers such as staff officers, instructors, or pilots who have 
been in North America on special missions. Flight Lieutenant Mclachlan, 
for example, the pilot who lost an arm in Malta and subsequently made a 
great reputation as a fighter, flew himself from Canada back to Britain in 
a delivery Mitchell, after a short course of familiarisation training. With 
the expansion of Transport Command, a great general scheme of training 
has come into being ; but the work at North Bay and Montreal is the only 
part which concerns the present survey. 


Flying on the Cream Run : 


The “ milk run”’ has been explained earlier: it is now necessary to 
introduce the ‘‘ cream run,” the name often given to the scheduled service 
which takes crews to the more exotic destinations of North Carolina, 
Bermuda and farther south. | 

It passes along the Atlantic coast of America to reach Elizabeth City, 
crossing that expanse of Kill Devil Hill from which the first powered 
aeroplane was coaxed aloft by the brothers Wright, and flying in over 
Albemarle Sound to reach the airfield by way of Pasquotank River. The 
headquarters of the flying organisation are attached to the Virginia Dare 
Hotel, named after the first child born of English parents on American 
soil on 18th August 1587, in this vicinity. At the airfield close to the 
river, members of the staff of the British Air Commission check out the 
assembly line of white flying boats, dazzling in the North Carolina sun- 
shine. When all is in order, the keys of each flying boat are handed over 
together with the ship’s papers, and the crews of ‘Transport Command are 
ready, after a test flight, for the delivery crossing to Bermuda. There is 
no ceremony about this : it happens too often to be anything but a routine 
between men of two nations working side by side. 

‘“* Do you ever wake up in the morning and wonder where you are ? ” 
said one of the delivery crew captains on the way out over the Atlantic to 
Bermuda.- The speaker was travelling as a passenger to pick up a flying 
boat which was already at Bermuda. Within a day or so he would be 
dodging the industrial haze of the Clyde. A day or so ago he had been 
buying a monkey in Brazil. As a passenger he had time for reminiscences, 
- and he replied to a question about his most difficult flight by recollecting 
the ferrying of a Ventura to Britain via Newfoundland. When he was six 
hours out from Gander he lost both his engines and began spiralling down 
over the Atlantic from 22,000 feet, sending out an 8.0.5. No sooner was 
the message sent than one of his engines came to life, and with the last 
“juice” from his radio (it worked off the dead engine) he cancelled it. 
Then he took six hours to fly to Iceland on one engine. His flaps also being 
stuck down, he had difficulty in landing and finally tore off a wmg against . 
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a house and crashed in flames. The last he remembered of that particular 
delivery was pulling his crew clear of the flames. 

After touching down in Bermuda at Kindley Field, which 1s the land- 
plane base built by the Americans on reclaimed ground, there is a drive 
- along the North Shore road into Hamilton. Only since the war has it 

_been permissible to use motor transport upon these roads, which wind 
through a rich countryside where the sun blazes upon cedars and great 
flowering oleanders. Ihe ferry base is still on Darrell’s Island, adjoining 
the base used by the B.O.A.C. flying boats. On arrival here from Elizabeth 
City, the seaplanes receive their first R.A.F. forty-hour inspection out of 
the water. Then they are refuelled and declared serviceable to fly in 
winter direct to Scotland or in summer by way of Newfoundland. The 
Bermuda base is intended. to cope with two delivery aircraft a day, though 
as many as eight have been handled in one morning. No smooth regularity 
can be expected, however, for this route is at the mercy of violent winds 
and weather, which not only exist locally but must be forecast over more 
than 3,000 miles. That is why as many as eighty-five flying boats at one 
time have been held up in Bermuda, while their crews have waited on the 
main island in the Belmont Hotel, taken over as an official billet. 

Bermuda lies in a hurricane path: and the R.A.F. ground staff must 
be on the alert to take action if a hurricane warning is given. The men 
of the meteorological office hoist a special warning signal when a hurricane 
‘is on the way : all flying boats’must then be brought ashore and lashed 
to the tarmac, head to wind. Each boat needs about sixteen ropes. De- 
livery crews have to stand by to look after their own aircraft ; and the 
Darrell’s Island maintenance crews keep watch all night. Other hazards 
are corrosion, which attacks vital parts of boats awaiting delivery, the 
4-foot swells which affect take-off, and the conditions when the sea is 
colourless and glassy calm and it is difficult to judge an alighting. It was — 
on such a sea that one of the most experienced and respected of all trans- 
Atlantic pilots, the late “‘ Duke ” Schiller, came to grief in Bermuda. 


The Point of No Return 


Nevertheless, there have been few mishaps among Bermuda deliveries, 
though the flight is longer and less predictable than any. Flight plans. 
often average twenty-two hours: but actual flights meeting strong head 
winds may take as much as thirty-two hours while with a tail wind the 
flight may be reduced to sixteen hours. Sometimes Catalinas have flown 
off in quick succession and have never seen each other until the crews — 
have met ashore in Scotland. Sometimes, as at Christmas 1942, half a 
dozen take off, and meet again circling off the Irish Coast waiting for 
favourable weather to land.+ This particular party, having arrived ahead 
of time, amused themselves by flashing to each other in morse the season’s 
greetings and descriptions of Christmas meals being prepared. 

_An average trip may well take the crew down the steps of the Belmont 
to the launch at five o’clock in the morning. There will be the flight plan 
_ to be made out, briefing, stowing themselves aboard and running-up of 
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engines : probably they will be airborne by eight, having worked on the 
ground for some three hours. All day in loneliness they will fly, passing 
the position which is a technical term every trans-oceanic flier knows— 
the potnt of no return, from which there would not be sufficient fuel, in 
case of trouble, for the aircraft to return to base. On into the night they 
will fly, unable to take any real rest, busy with the checking of their position 
by the stars. When dawn breaks they will still be some way off the coast 
of Ireland. By the time they have made their landfall, alighted upon the 
‘water, made fast and gone ashore they will be in time for the mid-day 
meal, and that will be their first square meal since breakfast the day 
before. The need for rest and relaxation before making a trip like that 
has been recognised : and the quarters provided for crews in the hotel at 
Bermuda are comfortable and pleasant. 


9. A GREAT BLACK ROCK IN THE ARCTIC 


IN INDICATING the scope of Atlantic Bridge, it is intended to show the 
planning and building of a strategical enterprise which has not only 
influenced the turn of events in air warfare of Europe, Africa and the 
Far East, but has also drawn nearer together the resources of Britain, 
North America and Russia. Before the war, men of all nations strove for 
honours in the Atlantic crossing: but it was the peoples of Canada, the 
United States and Britain who visualised the shadowy outline of the 
Bridge as a practical necessity. The first crossing of the Atlantic by air 
was made in stages by an American, Lieutenant-Commander Read, 
commanding the flying boat ‘ Liberty ’’ in May 1919. The first non-stop 
crossing was made in June of that year by the British pilots Captain (Sir) 
John Alcock and Lieutenant (Sir) Arthur Whitten Brown. . The first 
East-to-West crossings by single aircraft were by American Army airmen 
in 1924, using Iceland, Greenland and Labrador as staging posts—and 
_ adventures befell them tn Greenland’s “‘ icy mountains’ which were 
forerunners of those encountered by the men who now fly the routes those 
Americans pioneered. Greenland, it will be remembered, was the 
territory surveyed by the Arctic Air Route expeditions under the intrepid 
leadership of the late Henry George (‘‘ Gino ’’) Watkins. - It was upon the 
ice-cap of Greenland that Augustine Courtauld carried out his solitary 
and successful scientific vigil in 1931. Through the researches of such 
pioneers, the northern route across the Atlantic, “ round the houses,” 
has become a practical operation. Not only has it been regularly used 
from North America to Britain, but in 1943 Transport Command for the 
first time inaugurated a flow of delivery aircraft in the reverse direction 
from East to West. 

Twin-engine Hampden bombers, superseded for operations by the 
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forces of four-engine Lancasters manufactured for Bomber Command, 
began a new lease of life as training aircraft. It was decided that numbers 
of ferry crews should work their passage back to Canada by flying these _ 
battle-scarred aircraft to air schools in British Columbia, 5,600 miles 
away in the west. This was accomplished. Only one Hampden failed to 
make the long journey of severe weather and adverse winds : and because 
the story of this single unsuccessful flight illustrates something of the 
vicissitudes of Arctic flying, which are everyday risks to the ferry pilot, it 
is told rather as a tribute to man’s resource than to recount an individual 
failure. ~- 

The crew were Captain Robert E. Coffman of Louisiana, Flying Officer 
Norman E. Greenaway, R.C.A.F., of Alberta, and Radio Officer Ronald E. 
Snow of Digby, Nova Scotia. Captain Coffman took the Iceland-Labrador 
route from England to Canada. All was well until his aircraft was two hours 
out from Iceland, approaching the east coast of Greenland. Then an 
engine failed and could not be revived. In an hour of flying on one 
motor they lost height from 9,000 to 4,500 feet, where the bomber went 
into a violent spin. Coffman recovered control at 1,000 feet, but the 
engine died after another twenty minutes and the Hampden alighted on 
the sea in the early afternoon. S.O.S. calls were sent out but were not 
heard because, during the pertod of distress, the aircraft was within 
what is known as a “‘ skip distance ” from possible interception points— 
one of the fluctuating dead zones which are peculiar to short-wave radio 
communication. 


In 70 Seconds the Hampden Sank 


The crew, taking a box of emergency kit and rations with them, piled 
out on a wing which was already awash. They saw their rubber dinghy 
bobbing on the waves at stepping distance from them. The dinghy was 
of the type which is stowed in the rear of an engine nacelle and which, by 
the seal dissolving on immersion in salt water, is instantly inflated and 
released. As they got in and cut loose, the Hampden settled in the water, 
rolled to the right and sank tail up without any suction, only seventy 
seconds after it had struck the sea. 

Captain Coffman knew his position exactly. Before alighting, Flying 
Officer Greenaway, the navigator, had pinpointed it on the chart ; Coffman 
had selected a course on which to steer the dinghy to what seemed an 
accessible haven on the Greenland shore, fifteen miles distant. When the 
Hampden sank and the stranded aviators looked around, they found they 
were in the midst of an active icefield. Pack ice was everywhere i in the 
direction of the mainland ; their course was dotted with bits about the 
size of a cottage, and. dead ahead was a vista of icebergs as high as the 
foretop of a battleship. 

A black-faced sea-lion rose, close to the dinghy and quizzically gaped 
for perhaps a couple of minutes at the strange craft “and its occupants. 
It bared its molars, flapped a fin, and dived when the Radio Officer broke 
silence by asking, ‘‘ Where’s the North Pole, Daddy ? We're a U-boat.” 

The big seal offered the only chance of real food the men were to have 
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during their eleven days of ordeal, but there was no weapon with which to 
shoot it. 

For twenty hours, until ten o’clock next morning when they made land, 
they were trying to cleave a way through the ice. Only one man could 
paddle the dinghy and fend off ice ata time. The reliefs could not sleep 
because of the intense cold, and they lay end to end trying to obtain 
warmth by slitting the trousers of their flying suits and each inserting his 
legs in a companion’s clothing. 

In the light of full moon, the little dinghy kept up a nimble rate of 
twenty yards a minute along the fifteen-mile avenue of ice between the 
great luminous bergs—one of the eeriest sea journeys that men can ever 
have made. As ice formations met in collision and the bergs shed their 
mass, the air was thunderous with great cracklings, interspersed with a 

noise like heavy artillery. 
~ “ Sounds like bombs,” remarked Greenaway. 

“ Wish they were,”’ muttered Coffman. ‘‘ Much safer than this.” 

Dawn showed the soaked paddlers that they had kept a true course— 
and also that their yellow dinghy had become white. They made the 
mainiand less than a mile from the point intended, but they never reached 
the haven they had in mind. A swift coastal current which tossed the small 
rubber boat hither and thither made that impossible. 

So they made their way to a great black rock fifty yards from the shore. 
It is the 3,000-foot high pinnacle of an 11,000-foot mountain below the 
sea, with the name Umanarsuk, which, in the Eskimo tongue, means 
‘* shaped like a big heart.” ‘The rock rises sheer from the ocean ; when 
they reached it, the men could see the snow-filled valleys of Greenland 
and the ice sheet from coast to coast. But they saw also with dismay 
that never under any conditions would they be able to take their dinghy 
across the race of raging water that separated them from the icecap, nor 
could any of them ever swim the angry channel. : 

They explored the rock for a cave, but found only one hole, with an 
entrance too narrow to admit any of them. They searched in vain for 
firewood or anything with which to light a fire. There was nothing. The 
snow-covered crag was devoid of all vegetation. ‘They selected a narrow 
ledge 100 feet above the sea for a camp, and hauled up the dinghy to use 
it deflated as a kind of tent. 


Marooned on an Ice-bound Precipice 


Long before this, the Atlantic Ferry headquarters at Montreal had 
organised a large-scale air search for the missing crew, by aircraft from 
Labrador, Newfoundland and Iceland. Two hours after they had settled 
down on the cliff-like precipice, the castaways heard a number of these 
aircraft overhead, but by then they were enduring a storm of sleet and 
snow. The searching aircraft coming over the sea from the mainland 
had to fly at 7,000 feet to clear the mountain tops which fringe the coast- 
line, and-there was no possibility that they could see the marooned men 
huddled on their ledge or even see, in the storm, the Very lights which 
they fired whenever the sound of engines was heard, 
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The Very pistol and twenty-seven cartridges were found in the emer- 
gency kit box which had been lugged from the aircraft. There were also 
three containers, each holding :— | 


45 Malted milk tablets. ' 2 Sealed pints of water. 
4 Squares of barley sugar. First aid kit. 
A small quantity of chewing gum. A yellow distress flag. 


A 4-inch square metal mirror with attachment for use as a heliograph. 


A schedule of rationing was drawn up, to last a week, apportioning six 
malted milk tablets and a third of a pint of water per man per day. In 
their pockets they found some chocolate bars softened by salt water, and: 
they allowed themselves 2 inches of chocolate each per day. But after 
seventy-two hours, the day’s ration was cut to three malted milk tablets 
and one square of chocolate the size of a postage stamp. Moisture had 
ruined the few cigarettes they had. Though thirst could be quenched by 
eating snow, clothing could never be‘dried. ‘The first two days of the 
snow and sleet blizzard were followed by forty-eight hours of sub-zero 
temperature which froze flying suits and underclothing to the hardness 
of stone. Then came three days of furious gale, blowing away the distress 
flag which two.of the men had scaled the summit to plant, and then another 
long snow storm. The gale lifted the sea over the ledge, and to escape it 
the men had to clamber up another 250 feet. 

On the ninth day, a small ship was sighted about fifteen miles off 
shore, but because of cloud obscuring the sun the helio could not be used, 
and six Very shots fired at five-minute intervals could not penetrate. the 
murk of an oncoming storm. The vessel altered course and went out of 
the line of vision after forty minutes. At the opening of the tenth day, an 
aircraft came at sunrise, but again it was flying high. Cloud ceiling was 
very low and the distress signals fired could not be seen. 

Until then, when feeling utterly done up, they had temporarily revived 
themselves with a benzedrine tablet, but they were now beyond the aid 
of the stimulant. As they lay in snow slush, below the upturned dinghy, 
prepared to die, they talked about the possibility of leaving a record behind 

or a message of some kind which might one day reach their folks af’ home. 
_ But the only paper they had was pulped by repeated drenchings, and in 
any case their hands, like their feet, were frozen and paralysed. 

Captain Coffman describes what they talked about as they lay beneath 
the dinghy during what they thought were their last hours. “ Someone,” 
he says, “‘ drew attention to the fact that each of us had a middle name 
beginning with the letter ‘E’; we thought that was an extraordinary: 
coincidence and talked childishly about it for ever so long. We were 
desperately hungry but never mentioned the fact, only reciting to each 
other stories of steaks and other foods we had eaten when delivering 
bombers to different parts of the world. When one of us dropped off in a 
coma for a short while, he would mention on waking that he had been 
dreaming about gargantuan meals in which dumplings and thick gravy 
always seemed to figure. We saw no prospect of rescue, but we made 
a point of taking a vow every few minutes that we would never again 
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complain about food, even the abundance of carrots which we get every 
time we fly to Britain. Every few minutes we were also speaking mournfully 
about the sea-lion which came out of the sea to see us off at the start of our 
voyage, and whose blubber and meat would have been a godsend to us.’ 


or Think there’s a Ship out There” 


At noon that day Coffman felt his throat parched and burning. The 
Radio Officer left his side to crawl out for some melted snow. 

In a few moments he was back under the dinghy. ‘‘ Say, boys, I’m 
awfully queer and may be seeing things,”” he whispered, “‘ but I think 
there’s a ship out there standing still.” 

The dinghy was pushed aside and the men looked out. Before them was 
a small two-masted vessel, stationary, some eight miles away. And at 
that moment the sun began to show itself and remained shining for the 
next three hours while the three men, supporting each other on the cliff 
ledge, flashed the helio mirror and fired signals. 

Three hours passed without any response from the little ship. She was 
a converted whaler named The Polar Bjorn (Polar Bear) with a Norwegian 


crew, and, as passengers, some U.S. army officers proceeding to a post - 


in Greenland. By a miraculous chance for the stranded airmen, she had 
hove to while engine defects were being repaired : and she was the last - 
ship of the year making passage through the freezing water of that part 
of Greenland. 

It happened that at the end of the three critical urs during which 
the men on the rock had been frantically signalling in vain, a U.S. Army © 
Major came on deck to look at the Greenland scenery through binoculars. 
He thought he saw a momentary bright gleam in the distance, but he 
dismissed it as a flash of reflected light from snow or ice near the summit 
of the submerged mountain. Some moments later, he saw in the glasses 
what first looked like a puff of smoke and then a glint as of a sea-gull 
wheeling in the sun. (It was actually the breaking of Captain Coffman’s 


last Very cartridge.) When. the thing which the officer had seen fell 
vertically and rapidly, he realised that it could not be a sea-bird. So he 


focussed his glasses again on the rock and saw beyond doubt that the 
bright flashing pinpoint was some kind of signal. 

The major went to the Norwegian ship captain, who supposed that any 
messages from the rock might be either a U-boat ruse to entice him 
inshore, or a trick by Nazi agents who might have established a radio or 
weather post on one of the Greenland islands. “ Then,” said the Major, 
‘* let’s go and capture them.”’ 

A small boat was launched. In it went the Major and three Norwegian 
sailors, all armed with automatic rifles and with revolvers and combat 
knives at their belts. When within range of the rock, they covered it 
with their rifles, but lowered them when the field glasses showed only 
three helpless men propping themselves up by holding each other round 
the shoulders. 

The rescued men were taken back to the ship. - - Before coffee could be 
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prepared for them, they collapsed. They did not rouse until long after 
the vessel’s engines had been repaired and it was well on the way to a 
Greenland fiord. 


10. RECORDS ON THE NORTHERN ROUTE 


CHARACTERISTIC of the possibilities which these years continue to reveal 
was the announcement, in the summer of 1943, that a twin-engined 
Dakota had towed a glider from Montreal to Prestwick in several stages, 
totalling twenty-eight hours’ flying time. It was an experimental flight, 
and no special emphasis has been laid upon the accomplishment. It 
provided information regarding the possibilities of an Atlantic air train 
service. 

Squadron Leader (now Wing Commander) R. G. Seys, D.F.C., of the 
R.A.F. was captain of the glider, with Squadron Leader F. M. Gobeil, 
R.C.A.F., as co-pilot. In the towplane were Flight Lieutenant W. S. 
Longhurst (captain), a Canadian, and Flight Lieutenant C. W. H. 
Thomson, a New Zealander, both serving with the R.A.F. The glider 

was an 84-foot wing-span type CG4A, designed by the Waco aircraft firm 
and built by a piano manufacturer in New York. The freight load was 
14 tons. For the flight it was equipped with rubber dinghies, the ordinary 
ocean emergency equipment carried by bombers crossing the Atlantic, and 
flotation gear. The steel attachments were designed to take a pull of 
20,000 Ibs. Loading and unloading was carried out through a hinged 
nose, which opens and closes. with a jaw-like action. Modifications to 
the tug included special tanks for extra fuel, so made that they could be 
jettisoned intact, with their contents, should the need arise. Petrol 
could not be jettisoned loose, as it would spray back on to the glider and 
atmospheric electricity might ignite it. Drill in the glider itself, in case 
of being forced down into,the sea, was to be a routine matter between 
pilot and co-pilot. The first essential was to cut the fuselage open—a 
knife hung from the top for that purpose. Through the hole the freight 
and pilot would go, so that the flotation apparatus might function. 

The flight set up a world record in total distance for a glider carrying - 
freight. The non-stop record flight had already been made by Squadron 
Leader Seys, who began the actual experiments for the crossing about 
six months beforehand. All trials were made with the glider fully loaded, 
and some of the worst weather known in North America for fifty years 
was met during those experiments. Once the glider force-landed in deep 
snow, during a blizzard, in mountainous country 60 miles: from Montreal. 
The first major achievement was a triangular-course flight from and back 
to Montreal by way of Newfoundland and Labrador. The last stage of 
this flight, 820 miles, set up a record for a glider fully laden with freight, 
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beating the American record of 670 miles. Longer flights followed. On 
one, southwards from Canada, 1,177 statute miles were covered non-stop 
at an average speed of 150 m.p.h. This Ment provided the one required 
for the Atlantic venture. 

On the journey from Montreal to Britain, eondiaeas: were mainly 
favourable, except on the first leg of the run when, in climbing against a — 
head wind, progress was extremely slow. After three hours the train had 
reached 9,000 feet in an attempt to get over the clouds, but the higher 
the aircraft climbed, the higher the clouds seemed to be. At 13,000 feet 
the clouds still towered above, and it was decided to go down and go 
through. “ Broken cumulus,” said Squadron Leader Gobeil, “‘ told us 
that we were going to get it, and we did. During the next three hours 
we were forced down by bad weather through three belts of thunder- 
storms, ice and snow, until we were at only 1,500 feet.” 


Watching the Angle of Dangle 


The glider had to be flown all the time. There was no automatic pilot. 
The pilot could not take his eyes off the towplane, nor the towrope if the 
tug was in cloud, for a second. Particularly in cloud, or at night, care 
must be constant. In cloud, with the tug invisible, the pilot watches the 
portion of the towrope which can be seen, judging his position in relation 
to the tug by the angle of the rope—called the angle of dangle. The 
glider should be flown at about twenty feet higher than the towplane. 
Apart from the constant strain, the take-off was the most difficult part of 
the flight. The wing-loading of the glider is less than that of the tug, 
and it takes off at a lower speed, so that it is airborne while the towplane 
is still on the ground. Should the pilot allow the glider to get too high 
before the tug has taken off, the tug’s tail could be pulled up so that no 
take-off at all would be possible. “And throughout the flight,” explained 
Squadron Leader Seys, “‘ it is essential not to let the glider get too low, 
otherwise the tail of the tug would be pulled down, and the aircraft would 
stall in too steep a climb.” 

The physical strain of flying was considerable. Concentration became 
almost hypnotic. For communication between glider and tug, radio was 
used, through ordinary earphones and throat microphones. If the pilot 
of the tug wished to speak to the glider, he waggled his wings as a signal. 
Change of temperature had to be allowed for. There was no heating 
system in the glider. Out of the sun, in cloud or snow, the outside tem- 
perature can drop to 30 degrees below zero. ‘There was snow inside the 
glider at one time. Yet in clear sunshine, in spite of the outside tempera- 
ture, the glider was as hot as a glass-house. 

Squadron Leader Seys reported: ‘‘ We had reasonably good weather 
most of the flying time. There were no incidents. Landings were good 
and without mishap, save that once the towrope had to be spliced before 
we could take off again, and on another occasion the coupling was damaged 
by being dropped on rock. It had to be straightened and re-welded. 
And while we are talking about the re-welding, I would like to say that 
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we had marvellous help from the Americans wherever we went. They did 
everything they could for us. They didn’t wait to be asked, they just 
thought up things to do for us. It was a fine example of co-operation.” 

The trip was made in stages. Weather was favourable on the whole, 
although to take immediate advantage of it sleep was sometimes curtailed. 
On the final stages, for example, the crews were able to get about two hours’ 
sleep. The last take-off was early in the morning, and the train circled 
Prestwick precisely on the estimated time of arrival. 


Routine Crossings that have Made History* 


The word “record” is not often heard in travelling through the 
“parish.” It is a word which is officially discouraged, too. It is a 
disciplinary offence for flying personnel, delivering new aircraft to Britain 
or to Africa, to attempt to beat previous best flying times. The captains 
crossing the Atlantic have their flight plans designed in accordance with 
weather forecasts to obtain maximum safety, comfort and fuel economy, 
as well as to avoid unnecessary wear and tear. Periodically, however, with 
unusually favourable conditions for the flight plans, notable trans-ocean 

crossings are made. 
A distinctive performance was that of Captain W. S. May, of British 
Overseas Airways Corporation, operating on the North Atlantic under 
_ the R.A.F. Transport Command. Captain May, flying a Liberator with 

maximum all-up load of about 56,000 lbs. and aided by a tailwind some- 
times approaching 100 knots, made a landfall-to-landfall crossing from 
Newfoundland (2,200 statute miles) in 6 hours 20 minutes. He flew on 
to an airfield inside Britain, registering only 7 hours 40 minutes from 
take-off to landing. He thus reduced by 21 minutes the previous best 
tarmac-to-tarmac Atlantic flight of 8 hours 1 minute, accomplished 
fourteen months previously by a pilot officer of the Royal Australian Air 
Force in a Hudson twin-engined bomber. Captain May flew practically 
the whole course in dense cloud at about 20,000 feet, and found that he ~ 
could not get over. it even at 22,000 feet. 

Another outstanding flight was made by Captain S. T. B. Cripps, 
D.F.C., also of B.O.A.C., who flew non-stop from Montreal to Britain 
(3,100 statute miles) in 12 hours 51 minutes, lowering by four minutes the 
previous best time by Captain G. R. Buxton, another B.O.A.C. pot a 
year before on the same direct journey. 

The best actual flying times, exclusive of brief halts, over both main 
routes from Montreal to Britain are those of Captain S. W. A. Scott of 
B.O.A.C. His flying time for the journey, alighting on the way in Nova 
Scotia, was 11 hours 50 minutes. A week before, he made the Montreal- 
to-Britain run, with a short stop at Newfoundland, in 12 hours 21 minutes. 

East-to-west crossings from Britain, of course, take considerably longer, 
owing to the prevailing head winds. ‘The late Captain E. R. B. White 
made a non-stop flight of 13 hours 30 minutes from Lancashire to St. ' 
Hubert, Montreal (3,100 statute miles) on 1oth June 1941, and this time 


* All figures given are made up to June, 1944. 
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has never been equalled. The best approach to it was a flight by Captain 
G. R. Buxton direct to Montreal in 14 hours 52 minutes. 

The best actual ocean crossing from Britain is that of Captain Richard 
Allen, B.O.A.C., in 10 hours 18 minutes to Newfoundland. Though this 
was a record for a modern four-engine bomber, it only emphasises the 
ma of an achievement nearly six years before, when Air Commodore 

G. J. Powell; as captain of the Empire Flying Boat Cambria, flying for - 
Imperial Airways, made a crossing in August 1937 of 10 hours 24 minutes 
—only six minutes longer than the best of the many hundreds of Atlantic 
wartime flights in military aircraft of higher performance. 

The following list indicates some of the fastest flights on main stages of 
the North-Atlantic bomber delivery and the return-ferry services. In 
all cases the Liberators were carrying the maximum load of 56,000 lbs., 
and the twin-engined aircraft—Ventura, Hudson, Boston and Catalina 
flying boats—were also fully laden with passengers and: war freight. A 
dead-heat between two captains, both flying Venturas on the Newfound- 
land-Iceland passage, will be noted. 

All times given are from take-off to landing, and in the case of stops at 
North-American coastal bases, the brief stop-over periods are excluded 
from the times shown :— 


TRANS-ATLANTIC FLIGHTS 


EAST TO WEST 


Statute Flying 

miles Aircruft Pilot Time 
U.K.—Iceland . ‘ 850 Ventura Capt.E.G.Carlisle,O.B.E. 4h. 3m. 
U.K.—Labrador . . 2,400 Liberator Air Commodore G.J. Powell 14h. 27m. 


U.K.—Newfoundland . 2,200 Liberator Capt. Richard Allen . - oh, 18m. 
U.K.—New Brunswick . 2,750 Liberator Capt.T.G.Thomlinson . 12h. 18m. 
U.K.—Nova Scotia . 2,700 Liberator Capt. Richard Allen . - 13h. 52m. 
U.K.—Maine, U.S.A. . 2,830 Liberator Capt. W. L. Steward - 13h. 54m. 
Iceland—Newfoundland 1,620 Liberator Capt.T.G.Thomlinson . gh. — 

Iceland—Labrador » 1,550 Liberator Capt.A. Andrew. « Ioh. 31m. 


WEST TO EAST 


Newfoundland—U.K. .- 2,200 Liberator Capt.W.S.May . ° 7h. 47m. 
Labrador—U.K. . . 2,400 Liberator Capt. 5. W. A. Scott P gh. 43m. 
Iceland—U.K. . - 850 Boston . F/Lt.N. Bicknell. - 3h. 4m. 
Bermuda—U.K.° . - 3,400 Catalina Capt. R.E. Perlick . - 19h. 50m. 


fee ~ Cant. A. Harris ; . 7h. 36m. 


Newfoundland—Iceland. 1,620 {yr ntura Capt. S. Klusek ; : 7h. 36m. 


Labrador—Iceland « 1,550 Ventura Capt. D. B. Jacques . © 7h. 15m. 
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BRITAIN—CANADA FLIGHTS 
U.K.—Montreal (non-stop) 3,100 Liberator Capt. E. R. B. White . 


-Montreal-U.K.(non-stop) 3,100 Liberator Capt.S.T.B.Cripps, D.F.C. 


EAST TO WEST EXCLUSIVE OF BRIEF STOP 


UK.—Montreal . - 3,150 ‘Liberator Capt. Richard Allen . ° 
(stop at Newfoundland). : 

U.K-—Montreal . - 3,200 Liberator Capt. W. J. Vanderkloot, 
(stop at New Brunswick). O.B.E. 

U.K.—Montreal . - 3,130 Liberator Capt. W. L. Stewart ' 
(stop at Maine, U.S.A,). 

U.K.—Montreal . « 3,200 Liberator Capt.W.S.May -  . 


(stop at Iceland). 


WEST TO EAST EXCLUSIVE OF BRIEF STOP 


Montreal—U.K. . (3,150. Liberator Capt.S.W.A.Scott. . 
(stop at Newfoundland). 

Montreal—U.K. .  ~. 3,200 Liberator Capt. S. W. A. Scott. : 
(stop at Nova Scotia). | 


NORTH AMERICA FLIGHTS 


EAST TO WEST 


Iceland—Montreal. ° 2 400 Liberator Capt.W.S.May . ° 
Newfoundland—Montreal 950 Liberator Capt. T.G.Thomlinson . 
- Labrador—Montreal . 820 Hudson Capt.G.S. Tobin . ° 


WEST TO EAST 


Montreal—Newfoundland 950 Boston . Capt.L.G.Thompson . 
Montreal—Labrador . 820 Boston . Capt. N.G. Picard . : 


11. CARGOES AND SUPERCARGOES 


13h. 
12h. 


‘ish. 
14h. 
15h. 


rsh. 


12h. 


1th. 


rrh. 
3h. 
3h. 


3h. 
3h. 


21m. 


50m. 


16m. 
31m. 


23m, 


24m. 
10m. 


ALONGSIDE the actual delivery of aircraft, there are two important functions 
of the ferrying organisation. ‘These are the delivery of passengers and 
freight. From the beginning there was space for a load in every bomber 
which flew the Atlantic: from the beginning there have been supplies, 
either of raw materials, spare parts or finished articles, needed in Europe 
or Africa. These, with important passengers, have gone across the Bridge : 


and with the increasing traffic their diversity and quantity has grown. 


In 1941 the mail carried across the Atlantic by the ferry organisation’s 
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routine flights amounted to some 98,000 pounds : in 1942 this increased 
to over 200,000: in 1943 the figure was nearer 300,000 pounds. Not 
unnaturally the term “ freight” is associated with warehouses, trucks, 
laborious trains on the railroad. The carriage of freight by air across the 
Atlantic is an altogether more romantic story, worthy of the days of loaded 
galleons, or of the pioneer times when America was building with emigrants 
and hope. The world has learned the value of speed (and with it surprise) 
in mechanised war. An astonishing assortment of war enterprises and 
industries have benefited from this fast freight traffic by air. The Com- 
mander-in-Chief described the work of his Traffic Department at the 
end of 1941. 

** The medium and heavy bomber is about the only war material that 
does not require valuable shipping to take it across the ocean. Further- 
more, it not only takes itself but it carries with it a certain amount of 
cargo, including urgently required freight, passengers and mail. ‘The 
volume of cargo carried is such as to make the Command, in effect, an 
immense airline, and it is the function of the Traffic Department to control 
the receipt and safe despatch of this urgent war material, Government mail 
and official passengers. All branches of the United Kingdom Government, 
as well as the U.S. and Canadian Governments, share in this. traffic 
through the very close liaison maintained between Command Head- 
quarters and Ottawa and Washington. This year (1941), for the first time 
in history, a large volume of such cargo was ferried via the northern 
Atlantic route on regular schedules throughout the winter. The receipt 
of cargo is regulated to avoid the accumulation of cargo at Montreal, and 
the despatching of aircraft light or in ballast. 

‘“‘ The system works out about as follows : A Department of the Home 
Government, or branch of the Services, require a given article. The 
demand is sent to their corresponding Mission in Washington or in 
Ottawa. The Mission orders the part from the manufacturer and simul- 
taneously applies to British Air Commission, Washington, for a clearance 
for shipment by air. The British Air Commission clears the shipment 
and assigns a number to it. The shippers are then notified of the number 
and given shipping instructions. They send to Montreal the weight and 
description of the goods covered by the number. 

“On receipt of the notification from British Air-Commission, the 
Command sets up a card for that number. The shipment is sent to 
Montreal by express, and the date of its arrival in Montreal and the date 
and aircraft on which it is despatched are entered on the card. The actual 
shipment as received is checked against the advance notification, and any 
discrepancies are cleared up before the shipment 1s despatched. This 
system guards against any attempts at sabotage. Government mail is 
similarly channelled through either the mail room of the British Embassy 
in Washington or the Director of Postal Services in Ottawa. All such 
mail travels to and from Ottawa and Washington by courier, and is under 
constant guard and surveillance until it is delivered to the final addresses. 

‘* Passengers also follow a pattern. If they are in the United States, 
they make application to the Embassy who, acting on information from 


e 
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- us as to capacity, allot priorities and select the passengers. Similarly, if 
the passengers are from Canada, the Department of Transport, in 
collaboration with the Office of the UK. High Commissioner, pass on all 
applications for air passage and allot accommodation according to the 
capacity available. All aircraft, whether ‘ Deliveries ’ or ‘ Return Ferries,’ 
are despatched with a full set of‘ ship’s papers ’ including freight waybills, 
cargo manifests, passenger and crew lists, mail waybills and aircraft load 
sheets : in fact, just as if the aircraft were operating on a regular commer- 
cial airline. On arrival in the United Kingdom, the load is checked against 
the ship’s papers and then distributed to destination usually on the day 
of arrival.” 


Radium, Live Frogs, Artificial Eyes, ete. 


The organisation thus outlined continued to function throughout 
1942, and.in 1943 under ‘Transport Command, always expanding to meet 
the ever-increasing flow. A casual glance at some of the less obvious 
cargoes reveals in miniature the diversity and intricacy of modern warfare. 
Through Montreal have passed theodolites, chloroform ampoules, serum, 
fishing kits, canned fish, artificial eyes, louise powder, colour films, portable 
cookers, buttons, hexachlorethene, dehydrated pork, garden seeds to be 
sent to Axis countries for our prisoners of war. Not only is the loading 
of each type of aircraft a matter for exact research and scientific calculation 
by traffic officers at each base, but the actual nature of the freight itself 
may affect flying conditions. Captain R. Perlick, one of the veteran trans- 
oceanic pilots, told the writer how, in the early days, his aircraft was 
loaded up with 1,800 lbs. of steel filings, and this cargo. put his compass 
out by seven degrees. On another trip two boxes of radium, valued at 
38,000 dollars, put his compass out by fourteen degrees. 

Not all the loads carried have been dead weight. For scientific purposes 
frogs were carried alive ; malarial mosquitoes were brought from Africa 
to America ; a team of rats, shot with serum, had to be rushed to Europe 
before the effects of their “ ‘dope ” wore off, 

Printing presses and type, destined to be dropped by parachute to 
underground journalists in Europe, were carried. ‘There was a rush job 
with materials for the Dieppe raid. The ploughing campaign to utilise 
every acre of Britain for food-growing was in danger of being delayed for 
Jack of tractor spares during the winter ploughing. A signal in the file of 
the traffic office at Washington reads: “ Reference request in December 
from Ministry of Agriculture for assistance in carrying bearings for 
tractors, Ministry report timely arrival of first consignment. Have 
expressed grateful thanks to all concerned.” 

From time to time during the Middle East campaign there were urgent 
requests for specific materials of war. During the summer of 1942 such a 
request was made for 75-mm. anti-tank ammunition for use against 
Rommel’s forces. A traffic officer was sent from Montreal to Mitchell 
Field, Long Island, New York, where freight aircraft of the U.S.A.A.F. 
were bringing the supplies from American factories in the west. A covey 
of freight Liberators was waiting to fly across the South Atlantic, and 
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within three days they had moved off, carrying 65,000 Ibs. of the ammuni-° 
tion. The aircraft were serviced and loaded by American ground staffs : 
they flew across the South Atlantic to Africa, and thence to Cairo, in time 
for their cargoes to be used in the bitterest fighting in the desert. 


No More Dangerous than a Bus Service 


The passenger traffic is run in close collaboration with the British 
Overseas Airways Corporation which, since September 1941, has operated 
the “ two-way ”’ Return Ferry, originally planned as a quick method of. 
returning pilots to the Montreal base from Britain. This merchant 
service, which has flown summer and winter since 1941, is one of the 
remarkable achievements of British aviation in the war. ‘The crews 
belong to British Overseas Airways Corporation, with a number of R.A.F. 
men who have been seconded ; the operations are carried out by B.O.A.C. 
to the requirements of Transport Command, and the aircraft are R.A.F. 
Its story is being told in detail in another publication devoted to the work 
of British Civil Aviation at war. The military organisation of Transport 
Command is usually limited to a ‘“‘ one-way” crossing of the North 
Atlantic, since its function has been basically to deliver bombers. Never- 
theless, Transport Command, working not only for the R,A.F. but for 
the Royal Navy, the Army and the Civil Service, has carried in three years 
(1941-3) 3,969 passengers from North America to Britain. 

Conditions for passengers (many of whom have never been in an aircraft 
before) can be fairly rigorous in winter, with temperatures of forty degrees 
below (centigrade), when to avoid severe icing the aircraft fly at 20,000 feet 
and over. The almost negligible accident rate both for B.O.A.C. and for 
Transport Command shows that the passage across the Bridge is really 
no more dangerous than a motor-bus service. Skilful flying and a 
prodigiously comprehensive ground organisation are responsible for this. 
On several occasions there have been adventures which, but for one or 
other of these factors, might have proved fatal. In the autumn of 1943, 
for example, a Liberator, bound for the United Kingdom, with an all-up 
load of 54,000 Ibs. including nine passengers, had the misfortune-to burst 
a tyre during take-off from Montreal. ‘The undercarriage was extensively 
damaged and the pilot, Captain B. I. Prowse of B.O.A.C., decided that it 
would be unsafe to attempt a landing with a full load of petrol on board, 
so he headed out across the Atlantic. While the passengers, unaware of the 
mishap, slept, Captain Prowse and his crew discussed the chances of 
bringing the Liberator safely to land. When they arrived at their destina- 
tion, they decided that there were too many parked aircraft on the field to 
risk a belly landing, so they flew to another airfield which would be safer. 
There they flew round in circles for more than an hour to use up as much 
as possible of the remains of their petrol. The belly landing was then made 
with complete success, none of the passengers nor the crew sustaining the 
slightest injury. ; 

Before every flight, passengers are briefed with information affecting 
their general comfort, and a medical officer explains the oxygen supply. 
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Oxygen is available for everybody: each passenger is provided with a 
mask, and a plug into which his supply tube is fitted. Flying clothing, 
helmets and boots are issued for warmth. Aviation medicine has paid 
great attention to the physiology of high-altitude flying, and oxygen 
equipment has been constantly under study in Montreal. Each ferry 
crew receives a day’s course of oxygen training, finally passing through 
the pressure room at McGill University in Montreal where, under 
medical supervision, every man can experience for himself the effects of 
lack of oxygen and the efficacy of the oxygen mask. — 

The medical aspects of the Atlantic Bridge in the north and south 
provide an interesting and diverse study in themselves. In the north, 
high-altitude flying, snow conditions and exposure must be combated. 
In the south, the problems of the tropics.arise. Ground personnel must 
be maintained in good health in difficult climates where malaria is often 
rife. Air crews must be equipped with mosquito boots and quinine, and 
must be familiar with anti-malarial measures for their passage through. 
A medical officer, who is also a pilot, flew along the southern route as soon 
as it was opened, to report upon conditions. He recommended that there 
should be rest periods between trips, to counteract strain, and that stimu- 
lating diet such as fruit juices should be carried in all aircraft. The air 
crews of the Command fly thousands of miles every year over some of the 
most hostile areas on the earth’s surface—not only over the turbulent 
Atlantic, but over ice and snow, virgin forest such as Labrador or the 
Amazon, swamps and tropical deserts. Rubber dinghies and life jackets 
are naturally carried upon all flights over water. Emergency kits have also 
been devised. A tropical: kit contains medicines, anti-malarial equipment 
and other necessities for equatorial conditions. In an Arctic kit there are 
articles such as fishing tackle for supplementing rations in the fish-plentiful 
waters of the far north. 


12, A DISPATCH FOR MR. CHURCHILL 


FROM THE earliest days of long-distance flying, the carriage of mail has 
been one of the chief ends in view. Every record-breaking trans-Atlantic 
attempt before the war endeavoured also to carry mail. All conferences 
upon the possibilities of trans-Atlantic flying services stressed the desir- 
ability of a mail service.“ Now that Britain, Canada and the United States 
are engaged in war, this passage of official mail and diplomatic corre- 
spondence by air is a commonplace. From the beginning much of the 
burden of urgent war correspondence has been borne by the ferry organisa- 
tion now known as Transport Command. Occasionally, important 
conferences cause exceptional flights. No better example can be given 


, 
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- than that made during Mr. Churchill’s Christmas visit to America in 1941. 
Urgent dispatches for the Prime Minister arrived at Prestwick just before 
Christmas. They were wanted at the White House, within thirty hours 
if possible. An account of their journey was written, immediately after 
his arrival in America, by Wing Commander J. Bamford who acted as 
courier. The story was not intended for publication, but the extracts 
which follow may serve as an illustration of Atlantic flying conditions in 
winter, while providing an eye-witness account of a remarkable flight. 
The aircraft was piloted by Captain Dana Gentry, O.B.E. 

“ The instructions to get these dispatches across came at an unfortunate 
_ time when all machines on the regular ferry were, by bad luck, weather- 
bound at the other side of the Atlantic. An attempt was made to get a long- 
range passenger machine ready, but mechanical trouble was experienced 
and there seemed no other way but to wait for a Liberator to come in 

and make a quick turn round. Then we had the idea that Gentry, who had 
just blown in on a Catalina, might like to have a try, and got permission to 
use his machine if he was willing, and if the weather was possible. 

‘‘ Adams and I had a talk with Gentry and Collins the co-pilot, and 
although they had only just come in they were keen to do the job. There 
was no time to do anything to their aircraft except change the plugs and 
see that it was fuelled to the maximum capacity, even to the extent of tipping 
the wings and getting a little more in that way. ‘They announced their - 
readiness to start as soon as the ship could be launched. 

‘But the next day found the prevailing head-winds much too strong: 
for us, and it was calculated that we should only get a ground speed of 
83:16 knots and not have enough petrol to make it. Then we got out an 
atlas and worked out an alternate route vza Gibraltar, Bathurst and 
Trinidad, which would give us the advantage of the trade winds on the 
South Atlantic. But the Air Ministry, to whom we put this proposition, 
pointed out (quite rightly) that the chances of delay at any of the stops 
were greater than a change of weather on the direct route, making it 
possible either for the Catalina to leave, or alternatively for one of the 
faster Liberators to make the return journey. .. . 


Seven Men in a Catalina 


“I awoke fairly early on Christmas Day and went down to the office. 
Waller had just received a ’phone call from the Met. people to say the head 
winds, which up to then had been a steady 33-40 knots, had slackened 
somewhat. We had a hurried Christmas dinner and after a time all was 
ready. ‘The Catalina, her engines turning, stood at the end of the slipway, 
on her beaching gear, a contraption of pneumatic-tyred wheels on stilts, 
which would be taken off by men in diving suits as soon as the boat was 
in the water. They looked very cold as they waited. 

“* It was a race against the tide, because the launch could not take place 
until there was sufficient tide at 5 p.m., and darkness was coming on almost 
at the same time. We cursed a little with impatience. 

“* However, it worked out all right. We all got in, and twenty men and 
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a tractor eased the heavily laden boat down the slipway with ropes ; the 
launching crew got the beaching gear clear, and the ship moved off across 
the river, with engines full out, into the wind. All on board were crowded 
into the cockpit to get the weight forward as she roared her way into the 
dusk, with the hills at the other side of the river coming nearer and nearer. 
Gentry and Collins, using all their strength, pulled her off the water.. 
They let her go as far as they dared towards the hills, to gain speed, turned 
her gently round and brought her back into the wind to gain height. We 
were away! Or anyway we couldn’t land again until we had used a lot of 
petrol. As soon as we were in the air I went aft to sort things out a bit 
and put my precious bags in such a position that, according to instructions, 
they could be dumped in the sea in the event of an accident. They were 
heavily weighted for this purpose. 

‘‘ Séven men in a Catalina for a day is quite a crowd, especially when 
they are dressed in bulky flying suits and the ship has had to devote its 
main cabin to extra fuel tanks for long range. But, taking things on the 
whole, we were not uncomfortable. Right in the front of the aircraft is a 
very small compartment where the forward gunner normally squeezes 
himself. ‘Then comes the cockpit with seats for the two pilots, and aft of 
this a well-fitted room, with a large table on one side for the navigator 
and on the other a chair and desk for the radio operator and his three sets. 
In the centre of the aircraft is the main cabin,-containing the auxiliary 
petrol tanks and the food locker. One climbs over the tanks by a wooden 
ladder and crawls through to another cabin fitted with four stretchers, 
two high, two low, for sleep. Finally, at the rear, is the gunner’s cabin 
with ‘ blisters ’ on each side through which a magnificent field of view in 
all directions is obtained. In case this may read as though we were on an 
ocean liner, I would mention that the whole length is no more than that 
of our dining-room at home. 

‘* Perched high above us all is the duty flight engineer, sitting in a little 
cabin between the hull and the wing, immediately alongside his two 
engines. The engine control of the Catalina is arranged in similar fashion 
to a boat’s, the Captain having a row of luminous switches (called ‘tits’) 
by which he signals messages to the engineer regarding boost, propeller 
pitch and a dozen other details. 

‘** Maher, the radio man, had established contact with trans-Atlantic 
Control and was settling down for the night. He is a short thick-set Irish 
Canadian who has been on this job since it started. As the hours go by, he 
remains in the same position with his chair tipped back, his feet in the air, 
resting on a high-tension transformer, apparently lost to all the world, but 
listening to the interminable jangle of morse coming over the ether. All 
through the night he sits there, smoking one cigarette after another, the ash 
dribbling down his front and the ends accumulating in an old tin beside 
him. Occasionally I see him come to life to write a message in his log 
or to tune a new signal he has heard, on which he thinks he might try a 
bearing. But he usually draws a blank. 

‘“ On the other side of the cabin, now brightly lit, Glover pores over his 

Mercator’s Chart, which he has fixed with drawing pins to the table. He 
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has finally got a fix from the uncertain moon, and in conjunction with the 
lighthouses as we left the coast, has established the. start of our track 
across the ocean to Halifax, 2,300 miles away. 

‘* At the back of his table are three dials. One is a chronometer tuned 
to the exact second time by co-operation with Maher’s radio and the 
B.B.C. time pips. This he needs to check the position of the stars (and 
inversely our position) by the Air Almanac, which records each major 
star’s position every second for the current three months. 

“ Above us the engines hum with a steady roar, loud but not unpleasant, 
the tune of perfectly-timed organisms turning in oil. A constant blue 
flame like that from a blow lamp lights up each of their heads, 


Hundreds of Miles of Magnificent Nothing 


** Suddenly the whole craft grumbles and shudders and a gale is let loose 
against us. Rain rattles diagonally across the windows, Maher wedges 
himself more firmly into his seat, Glover squares himself over his table, 
while I just hang on and hope for the best, wondering whether after all it 
is just a Christmas pudding in the bag, and whether any pudding is worth 
it. This goes on for perhaps half an hour, when just as suddenly all-is 
calm and a bright moon appears outside. Gentry bangs open the cockpit 
door and shouts, ‘ Where the hell was that front ?’ and Glover grabs his 
sextant to take a shot. All is peaceful again. 

“ After a while I go back to the rear cabin to have a look at the moonlit 
sea and find that Bertrand, the spare engineer, is curled up in a corner 
asleep. The moonlit view from the blister is a. magnificent nothing— 
hundreds of miles of it—with the storm clouds we had passed through 
banked high to the skies in our rear. 


“When I come back to the cabin, Gentry is there pouring himself a 
coffee from the thermos. He tells me everything is going marvellously and 
we are ahead of schedule, having passed a front earlier than anticipated. 
He has left Collins, the second pilot, to carry-on in the lull. Gentry spends 
some time with Glover checking our position and taking a star shot from 
Venus, which shines out like a beacon low in the sky. He says we are 
still right on our track. 

“* Later he goes back to the cockpit and asks if I would like to come up 
with him and watch for ice on the starboard wing, while Collins has a rest. 
Through the rest of the night we fly like this, Glover and I taking turns as 
watchmen. 

“This is within two nights of the longest in the year, and since we are 
flying almost directly from east to west it is 184 hours from dusk to dawn. 
On British time we shall be flying from dark at about 5.30 p.m. until dawn 
at mid-day the following day, having lost four hours’ light in the crossing. _ 

“ Gentry sits silently in the cockpit leaning across to my side every few 
minutes to adjust the elevator control of the automatic pilot. We are 
flying between the sea and ice stratum at about two-thirds of the height 
of a New York skyscraper. 

** At about five-minute intervals we flash our torches slowly along the 
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leading edge of the wing to see how much ice is accumulating, and when 
it gets too bad Gentry switches on the de-icerbags to knock it off. He has 
to be very careful about this, as we have only five gallons of de-icer fluid 
(whether this is an oversight or the normal quantity, I never found out) 
and the worst icing period is expected towards the end of the flight. The 
air intakes below the engines already hang icicles like frozen drainpipes, but 
there is nothing we can do about this. The short aerial from the hull to 
the wing, which is made of heavy-gauge wire, is now iced to the size of a 
gas pipe. 

*“ Coulombe, the flight engineer, sitting above us to the rear like a 
‘hansom cabby, answers our flashes with his torch, inspecting the trailing 
edge of the wing. Once in a while Gentry disconnects George to feel 
that the manual controls are not iced. 

“The hours pass slowly by, and there is nothing much to do except 
chain-smoke (there are fitted ash trays in the cockpit) and think. If we 
make this trip successfully we shall all be pleased, in more senses than one, 
for we are backing our own opinion against those of some of the local 
experts. .. 

“From about half-way across, Glover navigated by dead reckoning, 
since there was no more sight of the moon or stars on which to take 
bearings, and as we got nearer the other side we were too low to get 
accurate radio fixes. The wireless was also interfered with by the coast- 
line, and for a good while communications with Newfoundland were 
relayed via Scotland, coming through remarkably clearly. 

‘** As a check on our drift and to correct the reckoning, Gentry went 
out into the tail from time to time, and lying at full length with his eye 
glued to the drift sight, released a flare on to the water. We could see this 
shining behind us for about five minutes at a time, and with his instrument 
Gentry could ascertain the rate and direction the wind would normally 

take us off our course, and then correct his compass to allow for it. 


“ Vou sho’ do Bend yo’ Stummick |” 


“I tock a couple more turns in the cockpit, had a ham sandwich and 
coffee for breakfast, and settled down in the ‘ blister’ compartment to 
wait for dawn. By this time, wisps of stratus cloud were right down to 
the sea and we were flying in and out of it. Very gradually a difference 
between the inky darkness and day came about. I dozed off to sleep in 
my corner, waking every few minutes to see the very slow light coming 
up. In the end I must have slept for quite a while, for when I awoke it 
was quite light. A heavy mist was on the sea and we were flying above it. 
Then the sun gradually appeared, bathing the whole cloudscape with a 
delicate rose. 

The off-duty engineer and [ sat shivering in the blister, staring at the - 
thin white mist below. Slowly it got thinner, with more white below, and 
suddenly we realised we were looking at snow through the mist, the * hard 
core’ I have heard the pilots talk of. When we realised we had made a 
landiall, we solemnly drank a coffee to toast the success of the venture | 
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“For an interminable time we flew at about 200 feet, just over the 
coast-line, across small, desolate islands with no life—just a few sparse fir 
trees and jagged rocks sticking through the snow. Then a long, clear 
channel to see the first signs of life—small clusters of huts of the New- 
foundland fishermen. Then more cloud, mist, fog; then a road round 
the coast-line, and we knew we were getting near civilisation. A period of 
bright sunshine, small villages and gradually rising landscape, and Halifax 
in the distance looking white and clean. We came slowly up to it, circled 
over the ships on the river, made an approach to the seaplane station, 
put down our wing floats and made a gentle descent. I looked at my 
watch as we touched down, and found we had flown 23 hours to the minute 
with never a harsh word from the engines. 

“In a few minutes we had landed our mail, freight and baggage and 
were standing on the quay, feeling slightly drunk from the unaccustomed 
firmness of the ground. The Duty Officer took us in tow and we went to 
the mess for a real meal, which I started with three oranges in a row anda | 
large juicy steak. ‘O man,’ says Newt Collins, ‘ you sho’ do bend yo’ 
stummick ! ’ | 

‘““'We found that a spare crew had been sent in a Hudson to take: our 
Catalina on to Bermuda, and that I was to be flown with my mails on to 
Washington in the Hudson. Gentry and Collins came with me. We flew 
in good visibility and gradually got away from the snow to beautiful 
brown ‘ autumn ’ country as we crossed the border into America. . 

“As it got dark again, we were once more flying between two cloud 
layers, with nothing at all to see except a faint glow of red indicating that 
we were passing overatown. It wasall rather disappointing. I was getting 
very drowsy, nodding off every few minutes, when suddenly the Hudson 
heeled right over in the dark and we dropped through the clouds. I said 
a quick ‘blast’ (for I thought something had happened) when just as 
quickly we levelled out and nosed into the open with all the fairy lights of 
Washington twinkling below. 

“* What a sight after two years of blackout! Lights on the streets, on 
cars, from open windows. Neon lights blazing out. Lights from adver- 
tisements going on and off to attract more attention. The White House 
standing alone and picked out by huge floodlights and with a great Christ- 
mas tree festooned with multi-coloured lights in front of it. A screech of 
the brakes, a smart half turn and we stopped outside the Control building, 
our journey over. It was 23.40 G.M.T. (forty minutes past twelve mid- 
night, British time) and 31.40 hours after we had left home.” 


PART 4 


South Atlantic 


13. THREE THOUSAND MILES TO AFRICA 


LEAVING BERMuDA for the south, the traveller breaks with the organisation 
of the North Atlantic ferry, and follows the route of thousands of pounds 
of freight and great quantities of aircraft, mostly light bombers, across the 
double-span bridge of the South Atlantic. The mainstay of this traffic, 
carrying to Africa so much freight and many passengers, including the 
returning delivery crews, is a fleet of Liberators which run a scheduled 
service back and forth from Florida and the Bahamas to the Gold Coast, 
a distance of over 3,000 miles. The regularity of these flights, over 
territory which is so exacting to the crews not only in the air but upon 
the ground, is their main feature. Indeed incidents have happily been so 
few, either with bomber deliveries or with the return-ferry Liberators, 
that there are few dramatic stories to tell. But the routines can be varied 
by the necessities of war. Such a variation caused one Liberator, piloted 
by Captain Norman Williams, to make four crossings from Brazil to the 
Gold Coast and back in three days, sixteen and a half hours. To do this, 
the crew travelled 11,500 miles in 884 hours, which 1s about 135 miles per 
hour for nearly four days. In the course of the trip they had breakfast in 
Ascension Island four mornings running, “ so that the inhabitants thought 
we were nuts.” 

At the time of the invasion of Sicily, there were seventy-five light 
bombers and transports on the airfield at Nassau in the Bahamas, and this 
notice went up on all the camp notice boards (dated roth July 1943) :-— 


The Invasion started last night with landings by sea and from the atr 

- on Sicily. Those taking part have a tough time ahead of them and will 

need every aircraft they can get and WILL need more after the imtial 
stages of the attack have got under way. 

It is up to this unit to work harder than ever before, to ensure that we 
do everything in our power to make this Invasion assault a successful 
‘ Beginning of the End.”’ Remember, nearly all of us have friends or nage 
tions over there. Do not let them down. 
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That was the culminating point of a period of very hard work put in by 
men on the ground, who laboured stripped to the waist in blazing tropical 
heat, not to let down their fellows in the Mediterranean. Before that, the 
reinforcement aircraft had been crowding into the field at Nassau: this 
field is carved out upon limestone coral from a ragged bush sprouting with 
coco-nut palms. * It was a job in itself,” writes one of the men who 
sweated on the ground, “ finding where to put the aircraft. All the taxi- 
ways which could be used without jamming up the works were used, and 
along the edge of one of the great runways the-aircraft stood wing tip to 
wing tip—a very impressive sight to anyone but the handful of men who 
had to service them, to whom it was almost depressing. In the office we 
had a plan of the ’drome, and the number of each machine was entered 
on the plan, in its correct position. Before going out on a job, one had to 
study this plan very carefully or there was a possibility of wandering 
. around among Baltimores all day. We worked from 7 a.m. to any time 
between 10 p.m. and midnight. An early evening was considered a real 
break : and we were doing this while still unacclimatised. 

‘ We managed, and we had our reward. We saw ten to fifteen machines 
take off for down the line every morning, and realised we were accom- — 
plishing something. We gradually “ made up on the machines,’ until they 
were coming and going quite smoothly, without piling up on us. The 
hectic time was over, and we were organised. Nowadays we usually finish 
at least as soon as daylight does, except for a late-work party each night.” 


134,000 Pounds of Freight in a Month 


The light bombers and transports which these men handled olayed a 
decisive part in the Mediterranean: and the flow has become more 
regular, except for times when events again demand sudden spurts. At 
first sight, the island of New Providence and the city of Nassau in a blue 
heat haze seem to promise little but rest beside a lazy sea: but the head- 
quarters of the South Atlantic route among the palm trees maintains a 
business-like outlook with the slogan hung prominently in the tropical, 
open-ended hangars, “ Every ship hastens the end of the war.” Here in 
this relatively remote R.A.F. station, where bananas and eggs are plentiful 
and where there is a sailing club maintained for all ranks (with an examina- 
tion before you may take a boat out on your own), the work is as hard as 
upon any front-line airfield. For two months in every year the sun’s 
heat on a mainplane will take the skin off your hand : in contrast, tropical 
rain may flood the field right out within a few hours. 

Crews of the American Transport Command deliver the aircraft and 
hand over “ ship’s papers” on arrival. R.A.F. maintenance crews take 
their places. Then begins the formal checking, followed by the test-flying. 
When all is ready the machine is handed to the department of “ field 
operations,” who assign the crews and make provision for the long flight 
to Africa. The majority set out for the British Colony of Trinidad, 
making a direct flight over the Caribbean Sea. But if they wish they may 
land, roughly halfway across, at the American airfield at Borinquen, 
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Puerto Rico. Certain aircraft which carry freight, including all the 
Liberators, begin their journey by flying to Miami, 172 miles away on the 
Florida coast. 

Miami airfield, for Transport Command freight purposes, is the 
southern complement of Dorval. All kinds of freight for West Africa, 
Egypt, the Mediterranean, India or the Far East, which have been sanc- 
tioned by British authorities in Washington, are shipped by the manu- 
facturers or agents direct to Miami. The flow is controlled ; and there is 
little waiting. It is regularly loaded and cleared by the scheduled 
Liberator run, and by such transport aircraft as Dakotas which “ earn 
their keep” by carrying freight almost from the assembly line to the 
front line. This is no slight’ operation: one hundred and thirty-four 
thousand pounds of freight have passed across the Southern Bridge in 
one month. 

Miami, a brocade of restless lights against the night, is a memorable 
farewell to American soil: but not to American equipment and facilities. 
Throughout the journey to Africa a close collaboration is noticeable between 
the ferry organisation belonging to each nation. Many American delivery 
crews have been shipped back on the British return ferry: and many 
British passengers travel by the American services. 


Hurricanes and Calypsos 


When the lights of Miami have faded and they are out over the 
Caribbean, the Liberators set course over the string of islands which lie 
between Nassau and Haiti. The crew have been briefed in every detail 
as for an Atlantic crossing, and particular attention has been paid to 
weather. ‘The seemingly motionless congregations of white cumulus 
cloud must be watched in this area. Their innocent folds contain move- 
ments of great turbulence, dangerous and extremely uncomfortable to 
fly into. Along the track may be a hurricane moving slowly north. This 
may compel the aircraft to call at Borinquen during the night, to re-fuel 
and talk to the American weather experts there. If the hurricane is still 
south, a Liberator will not fly direct to Trinidad but will skirt the semi- 
circle of the Leeward and the Windward Islands. Finally Trinidad may 
be sighted early in the morning and the approach made, gliding in through 
broken cloud over the green, tree-clad mountains to the north of the 
island. | 

As soon as Transport Command aircraft are within 150 miles or so of 
the Piarco airfield, Trinidad, they come under an excellent system of 
local control manned by Trinidadians under the Director of Civil Aviation 
for the Colony. It is a remarkable overnight stopping place. Calypso 
music is still heard (and the Fleet Air Arm, with whom Piarco airfield is 
shared, have excellent versions of their own): native villages cluster 
close to the aviation buildings : bananas, sugar, rum are plentiful: from the 
famous natural Asphalt Lake at the far end of the Island comes ready- 
made material for runways. 

All along the line between America and Africa, and also across Africa, 
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personnel of the delivery staging points are competent to carry out tests 
upon all types of aircraft passing through. If any of the médium bombers 
need readjustment after the trip from the American mainland, there are 
maintenance crews and expert test pilots wherever they may be needed. 

Flying on, over country as desolate as any ocean, along the coast of the 
continent of South America, the crews have opportunities to come down 
at landing fields in the Guianas. Aircraft with the range of Liberators can 
make for the mouth of the Amazon, a vast tongue of silvery, steamy water 
in the furry green of interminable jungle. The staging post is an airfield 
built upon sand on the Para River close to the ancient City of Para-Belem, 
the most important centre in the Amazonian provinces of Brazil. Upon 
the door of the ferry organisation’s office is a notice beginning :—f 


“ AVISO” 
E’Terminantemente 
PROHIBIDO 
ESTACIONAR N’ESTE 
LUGAR 


Transport Command, speaking another unfamiliar language, adds yet 
another page to the amazing geography of wartime flight. But already 
flying is so familiar that the Brazilian labourers, working on the perimeter. 
of the field, barely turn their eyes in curiosity when a batch of bombers 
crowd out from dispersal ready to go down the line. 


Moving a Mountain in Mid-Ocean 


A final port of call upon the-American continent is the sandy airfield 
set amid scrub near Natal, on the extreme eastern coastline of Brazil. 
Here a thorough overhaul of all aircraft is made, prior to the oceanic 
flight. A rest is sought and encouraged. Itis hot : but there is swimming, 
and there are many enthusiastic vendors of high leather boots (useful 
against sand and mosquitoes) and miniature monkeys (both noisy and 
prohibited). 

A young pilot making the crossing for the first time might well be 
excused a tremor of nervousness about the next flight, the first span of the 
Bridge, between Natal and Ascension Island. This island, which comes 
under the administration of the British Government at St. Helena, .was 
visited by Captain Cook on his third voyage in May 1775, and his men 
sampled the turtles, which still make a passing meal for the air-voyagers 
of the present day : 

‘*In the morning of the 28th, they made the island of Ascension, and not- 
withstanding they had several parties out every night, they got but twenty-four 


turtles, it being rather too late in season. However, as they weighed between . 
four and five hundred pounds each, they were pretty well off. 


t “Notice.” It is strictly prohibited to park here. 
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“ The island of Ascension is about nine miles in length, in the direction of 
_N.W. and S.E., and six in breadth. It presents a surface composed of barren 
hills and valleys, on the most of which not a shrub or plant was then to be seen for 
several miles, but stones and ashes in plenty, an indubitable sign that the isle, at some 
remote time, had been destroyed by a volcano, which has thrown up vast heaps 
of stones, and even hills. A high mountain at the S.E. end of the isle seemed 

to be left i in its original state, and to have escaped the general destruction. . . 

“* While they lay in the road, a sloop belonging to Bermuda had sailed but a 
few days with 105 turtle on board, which was as many as she could take in; 
but having turned several more on the different sandy beaches, they had ripped 
open their bellies, taken out the eggs, and left the carcases to putrefy—an act as 
inhuman as injurious to those who came after them. ; ; 

‘*'Turtle are to be found at this isle from January to June. The method of 
catching them is to have people upon the several sandy bays to watch their 
coming on shore to lay their eggs, which is always in the night, and then to turn 
them on their backs till there be an opportunity to take them off the next day. 

Nothing is more certain than that all the turtle which are found about this island, 

come here for the sole purpose of laying their eggs ; for they met with none but 

females ; and of all those which they caught, not one had any food worth men- 
tioning in its stomach ; a sure sign that they must have been a long time without 
any.... 

The “ high mountain ” to which the eighteenth-century writer refers is 
known to every airman, for there is nearly always cloud clinging to its 
summit. The staff of Transport Command permanently stationed on 
the island, have had an opportunity of examining the remarkably fertile 
farms now flourishing near the summit, where at over 2,000 feet above 
sea level the only fresh vegetables and milk which Ascension has ever 
known are now produced. The farm produce has been used for many 
years by cable officials stationed in what was, before the war, one of the 
most desolate of posts. Until the arrival of the American reconnaissance 
party late in 1941, they and their dependants were the only inhabitants. 
It was in March 1942 that the main Americar Task Force arrived. The 
engineers moved vast quantities. of the lava rock by blasting and carved 
the single runway, along the track of the prevailing wind, through vast 
barriers of jagged rock. In June the runway was ready, and the first 
American aircraft were eagerly expected when a solitary Swordfish, 
piloted by Lieut. E. Dixon Child of the Fleet Air Arm, flew over the 
island, unaware of the engineering feat just completed, in order to drop a 
message from his parent aircraft carrier. There was considerable excite- 
ment, and after a hasty exchange of signals Lieut. Child landed, the first 
pilot ever to use that amazing but effective strip which runs between 
looming crags. 


Landing on a Dot 1n the Atlantic 


The modern pilot is required to fly for 1,400 miles over the empty 
sea, to find and to make a landing upon this precipitous and lonely place. 
The flight, moreover, must be made by night in order to arrive at first 
light. The reason for this is the Wideawake birds, thousands of which 
live upon the rocks during the day. These birds, rather larger than gulls, 
spend the hours of darkness in flight and return in the early morning. 
When disturbed, they fly up in such dense flocks that they are a menace 
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to aircraft. For years they had been under the attack of cats, once 
domestic and now wild, who make a hearty if monotonous living out of 
them. Civilised man was forced to resort to egg-picking parties to reduce 
them, and when that method of reduction was not quick enough, the 
Wideawake birds had to be bombed. 

The distance, therefore, the small compass of the island, and the birds, 
might seem to add up to an extreme hazard for the pilot: but by careful 
navigation, by the use of radio aids and the “ range ” station upon the 
island, and by the efficiency of the landing arrangements, the accident 
rate is so low as to be negligible. 

Just under 1,400 miles away is Accra on the Gold Coast. It is a dull 
journey, inasmuch as all that the traveller sees is ocean: but the sight 
of the steaming coast of West Africa is an adventure in itself to the 
passenger making the trip for the first time. Excellent light meals will 
have been served in the Liberator during her passage south and east. 
There is good company, for the captains and crews who regularly fly 
across the South Atlantic Bridge, though young, have seen much of the 
world and have many a good story to tell. Flying over the beaches and 
waving palms which adjoin the airfield of Accra, you reach another 
continent, and with it another vista of the world-wide organisation of 
Transport Command. The Atlantic is bridged north and south. The 
crew of the Liberator will return immediately with passengers for a 
short rest in Florida before their next scheduled run. Under the hot 
sun of Africa, Royal Air Force men are already at work on the deliveries. 


@ 


14. “UP THE LINE”: MIDDLE EAST SUPPLY ROUTES 


THE DEVELOPMENT of West Africa as an air base, serving local and trunk 
routes, has resulted from the uncommon foresight of flying men and 
colonial administrators, over more than a decade, and from the un- 
paralleled energy shown in tropical conditions by Service men and 
civilians since the fall of France in 1940. Within the four British West 
African territories—Nigeria, Gold Coast, Sierra Leone and the Gambia— 
some forty airfields, flying-boat bases and landing grounds have been 
created. Nearly two million pounds of British money have been spent. 
Between November 1940 and May 1943 over 5,300 aircraft were ferricd 
by the Royal Air Force from West Africa to Egypt. 

The immediate occasion of this development was the dangerous situation 
which arose in the Mediterranean as soon as France was beaten and Italy 
entered the war. Malta alone stood as a link between the west and all the 
vital campaigns to the east: and all the world knows the assault which 
fell upon Malta. The only possible alternative route for acrial reinforce- 
ments was by way of the west across the waist of Africa, and fortunately 
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the ground was already surveyed. As early as 1925, the commercial and 
strategic possibilities of such a route caused the R.A.F. to send Squadron 
Leader A. Coningham—now familiar as Air Marshal Sir Arthur 
Coningham—to make a survey flight from the Nile to Kano in Northern 
Nigeria. This survey was extended in 1930 by the first flight across 
Africa from Egypt, via Khartoum and Kano, to Bathurst in the Gambia 
and back, led by Squadron Leader (now Air Commodore) E. Howard- 
Williams—a pioneering journey of nearly 10,000 miles. . 

Throughout the nineteen-thirties, civil pilots, backed by the Public 
Works Departments of the various colonies, did a splendid job of survey 
and consolidation, opening up the commercial aspects of that relatively 
remote territory and creating an air pattern which was to be of the first 
importance, strategically, later. In 1936 Imperial Airways opened a 
civil air service from West Africa to Cairo, by way of Lagos, Kano, 
Khartoum and the Valley of the Nile, a string of airfields having been 
cleared and developed by the local Colonial and other Governments. 
British Overseas Airways, absorbing Imperial Airways, ran a regular 
weekly service over the route. 

That was the position in 1940, when Italy entered the war and it became 
apparent that large and sustained reinforcements would be needed in the 
Middle East. The strategic instrument was at hand. 


Takoradi—a Tropical Air-Oasts 


Within a month; an R.A.F. advance party arrived at the modern trading 
post of Takoradi, built at the top of red cliffs on the outskirts of the vivid 
Gold Coast bush. The existing facilities had to be rapidly extended : 
new workshops, hangars and runways were made. Living accommodation 
had to keep pace with a staff which by 1942 had been increased to more 
than three thousand men. The expansion was tackled with much energy. 
The station created at Takoradi is one of the finest outposts of the R.A.F., 
when we consider the remoteness and the trying climatic conditions. It 
has become an air-oasis upon that tropical coast, surrounded by the palm 
trees and rank vegetation of the bush, by mosquito-breeding swamps and | 
pools, and by the hazy, shark-infested sea. The climate is humid, unvary- 
ing throughout the year, with a temperature between seventy-five and 
ninety degrees. There is the constant threat of malaria and other tropical 
diseases. But the construction and maintenance of the station were of 
incalculable assistance to the fortunes of battle in the desert. 

Within three months of their arrival, the advance party sent off their 
first reinforcement aircraft. Within fourteen months, they had passed 
more than 1,400 “‘ up the line ” (as they call it) to the Middle East. All 
along the route, bases and landing grounds were extended or brought into 
existence. The work of the pioneers, more particularly the surveying and 
flying experience of the men of B.O.A.C., were of immense value. For 
the actual ground construction, the Public Works Departments bore the 
main responsibility. The Nigerian Department, for example, has built 
seventeen entirely new airfields since June 1940, and carried out extensions 
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to nine existing ones. The Royal Engineers have co-operated in much , 
of the construction work along the route. 

Deliveries from Britain to the Middle East were accelerated by two 
months by the opening of the route from Takoradi. The deliveries fall 
into two categories. Most of these early reinforcements were fighters 
carried in crates by sea. Takoradi, and later the Apapa airfield at Lagos, 
in Nigeria, were used as unloading and assembly points for sea-borne 
cargoes. The ground crews, working fantastically long hours in the 
humid heat, were able to assemble a Hurricane ready to take off on test 
within twelve hours of its wooden crate passing over the side of the ship. 
Pilots had to sit in the cramped space of a fighter cockpit in blinding 
sun, in the harmattan dust storms, or in tropical rain, and fly thousands 
of miles in formation following a navigator leader in a Blenheim or Bisley 
light bomber. While the Mediterranean was closed, except for the 
gallant staging post of Malta where they handled longer-range bombers, 
the earlier deliveries all followed the sea-air route from Britain, by way of 
West Africa, to the Middle East. And wholly successful, owing to pre-war 
foresight, was that method of delivery. 

The second category of ferry aircraft naturally developed with the 
creation of the South Atlantic Bridge. Besides fighters and all the light 
bombers which could be spared from Britain, the Desert Forces needed 
the Marylands, Baltimores, Bostons and Mitchells manufactured in 
America. For those the southern route across the Atlantic was opened. 
They arrived in one piece, not needing the services of the assembly plants 
at Takoradi and Apapa. Their arrival base became Accra, a peace-time 
airfield built by the Gold Coast Public Works Department and extended 
since the war at British Government expense to be an important airport, 
the Americans supplying some of their own equipment. 


Ground Staff Get Down To It 


Ground staff, who had been working on the assembly of crated aircraft, 
formed the backbone of the new receiving organisations. ‘Their first 
problem was to familiarise themselves with American-built aircraft, 
which they were called upon to overhaul after an ocean crossing and 
prepare for a continental crossing. “ I arrived in Accra,” writes a Flight 
Sergeant widely known as,‘“‘ Wee Jock,” “ with twenty-three men in 
February 1943. We came from the place known as the land of sweat 
and toil, so we thought we were in for fourteen days’ good rest, but we 
were not long until we found our mistake. We arrived on a Saturday 
night after doing a 180-mile journey. I ’phoned the Engineering Officer 
to report our arrival, and my first setback was when he told me to report 
with my men at 7 a.m. Sunday morning. When we arrived at the air port. 
we were told we had to do fifty-hour inspections on Baltimores—planes 
we had heard about but never seen—and that was our first fix. Our 
next fix was that we had English tool kits which were no good on American 
planes, and when we asked for American tool kits we were told they had 
none, but if we looked through the Baltimores we might find some belong- 
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ing to the plane. So we got to work and found a few tools. By the time 
the day was finished, we found that Accra was also the land of sweat and 
toil. We had to work outside and the sun was at its warmest, and to do 
this work and keep a helmet on was. hopeless, for every time you raised 
your head your helmet was off ; if the test pilots taxied past your helmet 
was off, and you were covered with red dust. 

“One day Dakotas arrived. This was another aircraft we knew nothing 
about, and we had to fish our way again and the pilots had to be trained 
to fly them. On one part of the field we were stacked out with Baltimores, 
the other part with Dakotas. The long working-days were making the 
men tired, and the big sick list was making work harder for the men that 
were left to carry on ; but still they never complained, and got the convoys 
away, always trying to make this month better than last. 

“Then we had our third change come in, and that was Marauders. 
The C.O. thought it was time that the men had a rest from their long 
hours and hard work, so he started off with giving the men a half day 
every week. The work never dropped off, and after a week or so he thought 
he would give them Sunday, and the men with a rest seemed to feel fresh 
' on the Monday and worked hard to keep the output up. It’s really hard 
to explain on paper what the airmen of this station had to do. The convoy 
pilots also had a hard job ; they had a long journey and they always looked 
played out when they arrived, especially the Baltimore crews, who had no 
room to move and had to sit in one position for seven hours at a hop. I 
often feel, although we ground staff had to work hard, we should take our 
hats off to the pilots who had a long strenuous journey over sea and bush.” 


Air Convoys Across a Continent 


The “convoys ”’-to which the writer refers are based on a similar 


procedure to that followed by the first Hudsons to cross the North Atlantic. — 


From the beginning it was realised that a pilot flying a fighter over some 
of the wildest jungle and desert country on earth could hardly be expected 
to carry out his own navigation on such a flight. So the fighters flew in 
formation round a leader. Their tails were white-washed, rabbit fashion, 
to make it easier to pick one another up: they were in constant touch 
with one another by radio.” If one of them met with a mishap, the others 
would pin-point the position where the forced landing was made, and 
there was a rescue organisation all along the route ready to cut a way by 
land or to fly to the scene of the accident. The convoy system soon 


produced its own highly trained and thoroughly experienced navigator | 


leaders: and it was sufficiently successful with fighters to be carried on 
with the light bombers which arrived singly from South America. 
Baltimores are made up into convoys of five or six. Marauders go in 
threes. Dakotas go in twos and threes. The crews which bring them 
across the Atlantic hand them over in Africa and return to their base at 
Nassau. The crews who fly across Africa, administered by a separate 
R.A.F. Group with headquarters in Cairo, are specialists in the vast 
continental territories through’ which they pass. Many Poles have 
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distinguished themselves on this work. Other nations represented 
among the crews are South Africans, Yugoslavs and French. There is a 
separate service run by the South African Air Force for flying bombers 
from Accra south to the Cape. 

From Accra, the route most likely to ite followed by the light bombers 
is first along the surf-beaten coast, dotted here and there with the square, 
turreted castles of the old slave traders. F ollowing round the Bight of 
Benin the aircraft strike inland over mangrove swamps and put down at 
Ikeja, the first staging post in Nigeria, a short distance inland from the 
port of Lagos. Thousands of natives hacked the runways of Ikeja out of 
the jungle. When the station was first opened the airfield-control unit 
inhabited a Hurricane packing case close to the runway ; the staffs’ 
cinema consisted of a sheet slung between two palm trees under a roof of 
stars : but they were proud of their eae orange grove, which supplied 
the messes with fruit. 

The next leg of the flight is over ens jungle, becoming more sparse 
toward the north of Nigeria. Close to its confluence with the Kaduna 
River, the Niger reflects the sun with an oily bronze lustre. A landing 
may be made at Kano, one of the most romantic cities in all Africa, built 
of reddish clay and compassed by a wall eleven miles in perimeter, ruled 
by an Emir from a palace covering thirty-three acres. In clouds of red 
dust the aircraft pour in and out of the airfield, which is sited upon the 
sparse plain on the outskirts of the city. It is a mere staging post in the ' 
traffic of the air: but for centuries it has been a staging post for the land 
traffic which moves north across the Sahara and south into the Congo, 
and written history carries the records of its kings back to a.D. goo. It is 
during this part of the flight that the delivery crews are most likely to 
encounter the harmattan, a persistent wind which raises a haze of Sahara 
dust sometimes to 10,000 feet, often blotting out visibility. An encounter 
with the harmattan always endangers convoy flying : only constant cross- 
checking by radio can keep the units together. 

They pass over dense jungle again to reach the staging post at Maiduguri, 
over territory which is so dense as to make a forced landing inconceivable. 
Possibly an aircraft which has landed at Kano, however, may fly on direct 
to Fort Lamy in Equatorial Africa, where the French flag flies, and the 
maintenance men who do the refuelling speak only French. Beyond, 
the ground grows more sparse, more yellow, and the going is steady, 
monotonous, gruelling. 


Bird-wide the caravan 

Scorches through Africa, 

Wary of the Harmattan, 

Wind of risen sand ; 

Blazing through the yellow haze, 
Or the sky’s crass enmity, 
Violent in the noon-maze 

Of the yellow land... 


Cd 
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El Fasher is the next stop—a cool rest-house built on the sand near 
the airfield with plain white rooms, scarlet blankets, and silent attentive 
Sudanese. Into the dining room in this remote station will drift men 
‘ from India, from the Mediterranean fronts, from America, to spin a yarn 
or two before taking off again at dawn. It is an easy lap to the Nile, to 
the confluence of the White and the Blue Niles by Omdurman and 
Khartoum. Then comes the magnificent flight down the Nile; the 
crews cut off the corners where the river winds, but they may catch sight 
of the cataracts, Luxor, the Valley of Kings. Finally the Pyramids loom 
up ahead, and the vast smudge of Cairo spreads beside them. The aircraft 
drop down over minarets to their destination. 


Last Message 


Many thousands of aircraft, and tens of thousands of men, have followed 
with variations this transcontinental route. Many fly it regularly to and 
fro at the mercy of gruelling climate, rains, dust storms, winds and tropical 
diseases. It is the vital link with the Bridge, pioneered, built, paid for, 
and maintained by British skill. Itis open to the Allies with whom Britain 
shares the traffic of the Bridge and with whom is shared the reinforcement 
line. 

There have been casualties: and there is no grimmer testimonial to 
the dangers faced upon every flight than the last messages written in 
May 1942 by the Polish Sergeant Mikolajczak and discovered subsequently 
with his body alongside his force-landed aircraft. 


“I doubt if I shall live till the morning, I am getting weaker and 
weaker every minute. I have only three more gulps of water and I have 
such a terrible thirst, I should go somewhere, but where ? I am completely 
lost. Good-bye, we shall meet where we all have-to go one day. Please 
see that this little money which I have is handed to my parents. I am 
dying, thinking of them and of Poland. I give myself up to God. Time 
20.00 hrs., oth May. 


_ “ Yesterday I walked for three hours towards the West, but I could go 

no farther. It took me five hours to return, I only just managed to do it. 
So long as it is cool I can still live, but when it gets hot I do not think I 
shall be able to stand it. Death is very near, I tried to take off, I have still 
10 gallons but the accumulators are flat. I fixed down the key so that it 
buzzed all night. I looked for help but now help will not come. I feel 
that I shall not last long. 


‘ Time 99.00 hours, 1oth May. I waited for ten o’clock in the morning. 
I had a feeling that at that time help would come. A dream of a man 
dying from starvation and thirst. Oh God, shorten my sufferings, there 
will be no help for me, let nobody land in the desert where thcre are no 
people, as there is no way out. Just like me, it is better to be mee: The 
sand storm was so thick that I could see nothing. 


*“* Time 12.00 hours, 1oth May. It is terribly hot, I drink, or rather I 
lick my scanty sweat. I am suffering terribly. 
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“ 13.45 hours—I hear an aircraft flying to the south, to my right, my 
last hope, I cannot get up to have a look. My last minutes. God have 
mercy on me.” 


In the trans-African route, as in every other branch of delivery, re- 
inforcement, transport of passengers and freight, there is a pattern but 
never a final finished design: No operation described in these pages is 
inviolable and permanent. While there is war and the R.A.F. is in action 
in every continent and over every ocean, there must be a flexible instru- 
ment of transport to serve it. Between them, the R.A.F. and B.O.A.C. 
are serving a wider call also, for the needs of all the Services of the United 
Nations and of their Governments are day by day being met, not only 
within the pattern of the Atlantic Bridge, but within the larger pattern 
outside the scope of this book—that of the world. 

Naturally the flow of deliveries, passengers and goods across North and 
South Atlantic will vary with the day-to-day variations of warfare. Some 
operations can be tied down by a schedule, but the organisation must be 
able to cope with a flow of any size in any direction. New aircraft of longer 
or shorter range may appear; new bases, such as the Azores, may be 
- added to the operational maps. ‘The Bridge has not been concerned 
with the carriage of troops, as have some other departments of 'Transport 
Command: but that day may come. Every development and change 
must be envisaged. ‘The Atlantic air is now mastered : its history is only 


just beginning. 
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Flying to bring us aid, you went 
Your oceanic ways until 
There hung in the wild firmament 


A bridge of air stronger than steel. 


‘Sky captains, may your flying span 


Shine over the far-furrowed seas— 


A rainbow of good hope to man, 


A storm-born thoroughfare of peace. 
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1. “THE WONDERFUL AIR OF DAWN” 


A few minutes after one o’clock in the morning of June 6th, 1944, Monsieur 
Georges Gondrée, a Norman innkeeper, was awakened by his wife. ‘‘ At 
that time we slept,’ he explained, “in separate rooms ; not because we 
wanted to, but because that was the best way of preventing German troops 
from being billeted upon us. She said to me, ‘ Get up. Don’t you hear 
what’s happening ? Open the window.’ I was sleepy and it took me some 
little time to grasp what she meant. She repeated, ‘ Get up. Listen. It 
sounds like wood breaking.’ I opened the window and looked out.’’ | 

The window which Gondrée opened was on the first floor of a café on the 
outskirts of Benouville, a village in Normandy. It is situated a few yards 
from the western end of the steel swing bridge which there crosses the Carnal 
de Caen and which by decree of the French Government will always be 
known as ‘* Pegasus Bridge.’’ ‘‘ It was moonlight,’’ he continued, ‘‘ but 
I could see nothing, though I did hear snapping and crunching sounds.’’ 
A German sentry was standing at the bridgehead a few yards away, and — 
Gondrée, whose wife is an Alsatian and speaks excellent German, suggested 
that she should ask him what was happening. She leant out of the window 
and did so, while her husband observed his face, clearly visible in the moon- 
light. His features were working, his eyes wide with fear. For a moment 
he did not speak, and ‘‘ I then saw that he was literally struck dumb by terror. 
_ At last he stammered out the one word ‘ Parachutists.’ ”’ 

** What a pity,”’ said the wife to her husband, ‘‘ those English lads 
(gars) will be captured,’’ for they both thought at that moment that what 
the sentry had seen was the crew of a bomber baling out. Almost imme- 
diately firing broke out and tracers began to flash across the night sky. 
Having two small children, the Gondrées took refuge in the cellar, where they 
remained for some time listening to the spasmodic sounds of battle outside. 
Presently there was a knock on the front door and a voice in German called 
on them to leave the café and walk in front of German troops. This German 
version of ‘‘ Dilly dally, come and be killed ’’ did not appeal to them and 
they remained where they were until Madame Gondrée, clad only in 
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her nightdress, and shivering with cold, urged her husband to go up and see 
what was happening. Gondrée did so. ‘‘ I am not a brave man,”’’ he said, 
‘* and I did not want to be shot, so I went upstairs on all fours and crawled 
to the first-floor window. There I heard talk outside but could not dis- 
tinguish the words, so I pushed open the window and peeped out cautiously. 
. . - | saw in front of the café two soldiers sitting near my petrol pump with 
a corpse between them.’’ 


- Men with coal-black faces 


Somewhat unnerved by this sight, Gondrée could not clearly understand 
the reply of the soldiers to his hail in French, but he thought one of them 
said: ‘* Armée de l’air,’’ and the other ‘‘ English flieger.’’ ‘‘ I still 
thought,’’ his account goes on, “ that they belonged to the crew of a crashed 
bomber, but I was worried by the clothes they had on and also by the fact 
that they seemed to be wearing black masks.’’ This was scarcely reassuring, 
but the innkeeper, mindful of the danger in which he and his family appeared 
to stand, determined to continue his investigations. He went to another 
window, this one giving on to the canal bank which runs at right angles to 
the road crossing the bridge. : Peering out, he saw two more soldiers who 
‘* lifted their weapons and pointed them at me. By then there were a number 
of flares burning in the sky, so that I could see quite plainly. One of the 
soldiers said to me, ‘ Vous civile?’ I replied ‘ Oui, Oui,’ and added some- 
thing else which I don’t remember. The soldier answered, * Vous civile ? ’ 
and after a moment I realised that these were the only words of French he 
knew. I was for twelve years a bank clerk in Lloyds Bank in Paris and I 
therefore speak good English, but I did not wish to let that fact be known at 
that moment, for I was not sure who they were. One of them then put his 
finger to his lips and gestured with his hands to indicate that I should close 
the shutter. This I did and went back to the cellar.’’ 

Nothing more happened for some time till the Gondrées heard sounds of 
digging in their vegetable garden outside. They looked through a hole in 
* the cellar and ‘‘ there was the wonderful air of dawn coming up over the 
land.’’ Vague figures were moving about. They seemed peaceful enough, 
and to Gondrée’s astonishment ‘‘ I could hear no guttural orders, which I 
always associated with a German working-party. I turned to my wife and 
said: ° Ils ne gueulent pas comme d’habitude.’ The light grew stronger and 
I began to have serious doubts whether the people I could see were in 
fact the crew of a bomber ; their behaviour seemed to me to be very strange. 
I told my wife to go to the hole in the cellar, listen and tell me if they were 
speaking German. She did so and presently said that she could not under- 
stand what they were saying. Then I in my turn listened, and my heart 
began to beat quicker for I thought I heard the words ‘ all right.’ ”’ 

Presently there were further sounds of knocking, and this time Gondrée 
opened the door, to be confronted by two men with coal-black faces. He 
then realised that it was paint, not masks, which they were wearing. They 
inquired in French whether there were any Germans in the house. He 
answered ‘‘ no ’’ and brought them in to the bar and thence, with some 
reluctance on their part, which he overcame by smiles and gestures, to the 
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cellar. Arrived there, he pointed to his wife and two children. ‘‘ For a 
moment there was silence ; then one soldier turned to the other and said : 
‘It’s all right, chum.’ At last I knew that they were English and burst 
into tears.’’ 

Madame Gondrée and her children at once kissed the soldiers and as a 
result were immediately covered with black camouflage paint. 

Monsieur and Madame Gondrée were, in all probability, the first French 
civilians to see British airborne troops, harbingers of freedom and victory, 
when they landed by parachute and from gliders on the morning of the 
Allied invasion of Europe. It is the story of two divisions of those troops, 
how they came into being, how they were trained, and of what befell them 
from the first uncertain beginnings in 1940, through the tragedy and triumph 
of Arnhem, to the refulgent victory of the Rhine, that is here set down. 


2. GETTING INTO HARNESS: 
THE PARACHUTIST’S TRAINING 


On June 22nd, 1940, the Prime Minister sent a brief instruction to his Chief 
of Staff. ‘* We ought,’’ he wrote, ‘‘ to have a corps of at least five thousand 
parachute troops. . . . I hear something is being done already to form such 
a corps but only, I believe, on a very small scale. Advantage must be taken 
of the summer to train these forces, who can none the less play their part 
meanwhile as shock troops in home defence. Pray let me have a note from 
the War Office on the subject.”’ 

Immediate action was taken, for two days later Major J. F. Rock, Royal: 
Engineers, was summoned to the War Office and ordered to take charge of 
the military organization of British airborne forces. How he was to do so, 
of what those forces were to consist,.what arms they were to carry, what 
method was to be used to train them and to transport them to war, were not 
explained. ‘‘ It was impossible,’’ records Rock in his diary, ‘* to get any 
information as to policy or task.’’ Rock was a regular soldier, but his 
acquaintance with aircraft was not more intimate than that of a frequent 
passenger. He knew nothing of parachutes or gliders beyond what he had 
read or was soon to read concerning their use by the enemy in the attacks 
delivered against Holland and Belgium six weeks before. 

Goering had begun the organization of airborne forces as far back as 
1936, and the Germans placed great reliance on them to create confusion 
in the ranks of the enemy at the crucial moment and the crucial point. The 
possibilities of this new form of warfare were obviously very great, and it 
was therefore high time to plan ahead, so that when the moment came and 
the tables were turned, the British Army should have at its disposal a force 
capable of achieving all that the enemy had achieved and much more. 

It was not the Germans but our Russian allies who first realized how air- 
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borne forces might be of use. Like the yeomen of England in the 14th 
century, who made shooting with the long-bow a national pastime leading to 
national victories on the field of battle, the Russians made popular the sport 
of parachute jumping. Towers were set up all over the territory of Russia, 
and by leaping from their summits old and young sought to acquire pro- 
ficiency in parachuting. There is a story, which is surely ben trovato, that a 
grandmother of eighty jumped followed by her grandson of six ; the first 
made a perfect landing ; the second was badly hurt. 

By 1936 the Russian Army possessed a trained force of parachute troops 
which in the summer maneeuvres of that year.dropped 1,200 men led by a 
General, 150 machine-guns, and eighteen light field guns before, among 
others, the eyes of General Wavell. On returning to England he reported 
that, ‘‘ if I had not witnessed the descents I could not have believed such an 
operation possible. ”’ 


The Central Landing Establishment is formed 


All this and more was in the mind of Major Rock as he travelled to a 
certain Royal Air Force station, to take up his new, ill-defined, but extremely 
important duties. On arrival he found a useful satellite airfield close by,. 
where in peacetime a private landing ground had been laid out for the use of 
the aircraft in the possession of its owner. It was at these two places that the 
Central Landing School, to be known from September 1940 as the Central 
Landing Establishment, began to play its peculiar and vital part in trans- 
forming the country’s strong powers of defence into still stronger powers of 
attack. 

The change in name was perhaps an attempt to cure the confusion which 
at first existed alike in the official and the public mind concerning the new 
organization’s correct postal address. Shortly after his arrival Rock, by 
then a Lieutenant-Colonel, received a letter from the War Office addressed 
** Central Laundry,’’ while Private Crane, an early recruit, was thought 
by one of his correspondents to be attending the ‘* Central Sunday School.’’ 

Rock was soon at work with a number of Air Force colleagues, of whom 
Wing Commanders L. A. Strange, D.S.O., M.C., D.F.C., and Sir Nigel 
Norman, Bt., C.B.E., were the chief. To these three, two of whom, Norman 
and Rock, were to die for her, England owes a great debt. Together with 
others of a like mind they strove with every kind of difficulty, ranging from 
lack of equipment to lack of understanding ; and in the end they prevailed. 

Since it was to be operated by the R.A.F., Group Captain L. G. Harvey 
commanded the Establishment, which soon included a Development Unit, 
a Glider Training Squadron and a Parachute School under Group Captain 
Newnham. The first experiments in parachute jumping began on July 13th, 
1940. Among the instructors, most of them enthusiastic amateurs, was 
Warrant Officer, then Flight Sergeant, Brereton, who had been a fabric 
worker of the R.A.F. in peacetime, and whose skill and great physical strength 
were to stand more than one pupil in good stead. Major J. Lander, who 
until his death in action in 1943 was responsible for a number of successful 
devices, mostly connected with the dropping of weapons and ammunition, 
was also scon on the scene In those early days the instructors belonged 
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partly to the Army, partly to the Royal Air Force ; but, as time went on and 
the Establishment developed they came to be drawn entirely from the 
Physical Training Branch of the R.A.F. In their ranks there have been, and 
still are, men belonging to many and varied proféssions. A number are 
schoolmasters, professional footballers and boxers, and with them among 
others are a road cycle champion, a circus acrobat, a ‘‘Wall of Death ”’ 
rider and a male dancer from the Ballet. These men, between them, had 
jumped more than 16,000 times by the end of 1944, and all of them have been 
On operations against the enemy. 

At first, the Central Landing Establishment was conspicuous mainly for 
an almost total lack of the equipment necessary to train parachute soldiers, 
glider pilots, and air-landing troops. Information was equally scanty. A 
damaged parachute and jumping helmet captured from the Germans were 
the only models available, and for aircraft there were four Whitley Mark Ils, 
which were seldom simultaneously serviceable. Material in the form of. 
parachutes was presently provided by the energetic labours of two com- 
mercial firms, trade rivals, but firmly united in their determination to endow 
their country with the finest airborne equipment which could be devised. 
The principle of the statichute—that is, a parachute which opens auto- 
matically—was already known, and was rapidly being aeyelopee till it 
became as near fool-proof as any man-made device can be. 

That accidents were not altogether avoidable is shown by the official 
report of Captain P. E. Bromley-Martin on what happened to him on 
February 4th, 1941. During a dropping exercise he jumped fourth, after 
his colleague, Major H. O. Wright. ‘‘ The next recollection I have,’’ he 
states, ‘‘ is that of Major Wright with parachute open and canopy fully 
filled, some 150 feet directly above me. My parachute had at that time 
not fully opened and I had then the gravest doubts as to whether it would 
fully function before it had been repacked. I was unable to devise a method 
of repacking it within the limited time at my disposal. As I was also unable 
to think of any satisfactory means of assisting the contraption to perform 
the functions which I had been led to expect were automatic, in my submis- 
sion I had no alternative but to fall earthwards at, I believe, the rate of thirty- 
two feet per second accelerating to the maximum speed of 176 feet. . This 
I did. . . . Having dropped a certain distance, my parachute “suddenly 
opened and I made a very light landing.’’ 

While parachutes and their accompanying apparatus were being 
manufactured, the earliest recruits—-they came mostly from the newly 
raised No. 2 Commando and were all volunteers—were introduced to the 
art of jumping by being made to stand on a platform situated at the rear of 
the Whitley, the turret having first bezn removed. Crouching there, the 
jumper released his parachute and was then dragged off the platform into 
space by the slipstream of the aircraft. Bz2fore the recruits performed this 
feat their instructors had first to learn to do so. 


‘** The second greatest thrill in a man’s life ”’ 


‘* For four ‘days,’’ says Captain M. A. Lindsay, ‘‘ there had been a 
Strong wind. For four days I had felt as if my skin had been cleaned every 
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morning with ether, in preparation for the surgeon’s knife. The fifth day 
was calm. . . . We climbed into the aircraft and sat on the floor of the 
fuselage. The engines roared and we took off. I noticed how moist the 
palms of my hands were. I wished I didn’t always feel slightly sick in an 
aircraft. I remembered a man I met years ago in some bar ; he told me he 
had once been paid a pound apiece by the Chilean Government for testing 
thirty parachutes. Not enough, I thought to myself at that moment, not 
nearly enough. 

** It seemed an age, but it cannot have been more than ten minutes when 
the instructor beckoned to me. The Germans have a chucker-out in their 
aircraft for the encouragement of nervous recruits. Flight Sergeant Brereton, 
six foot two inches, would have made a good Abetzer. I began to make my 
way down the fuselage towards him, screwing myself up to do so. I crawled 
on my hands and knees into the rear-gunner’s turret, the vack of which had 
‘ been removed. I tried not to overbalance and fall out, nor to look at the 
landscape speeding across below me as I turned to face forward again. 

‘* IT now found myself on a small platform about a foot square, at the 
very back of the plane, hanging on like grim death to the bar under which I 
had had such difficulty in crawling. The two rudders were a few feet away 
on either side of me; behind me was nothing whatsoever. As soon as I 
raised myself to full height, I found that I was to all purposes outside the 
plane, the slipstream of air in my face almost blowing me off. I quickly 
huddled up, my head bent down and pressed into the capacious bosom of 
the Flight Sergeant. He held up his hand for me to watch, I was about to 
make a ‘‘ pull-off,’’ opening my parachute which would not pull me off 
until fully developed—a procedure which was calculated to fill me with such 
confidence that I should be only too ready to leap smartly out of the aircraft 
on all subsequent occasions. 

** The little light at the side changed from yellow to red. I was undeniably 
frightened, though at the same time filled with a fearful joy. The light 
changed to green and down fell his hand. I put my right hand across to the 
D ring in front of my left side and pulled sharply. A pause of nearly a 
second and then a jerk on each shoulder. I was whisked off backwards and 
swung through nearly 180 degrees, beneath the canopy and up the other side. 
But I was quite oblivious to this. I had something akin to a black-out. At 
any rate, the first thing I was conscious of after the jerk on my shoulders was 
to find myself, perhaps four seconds later, sitting up in my harness and 
floating down to earth. The only sensation I registered was one of utter 
astonishment at finding myself so suddenly in this remarkable and ridiculous 
position. ; : 

‘* T looked up and saw the silken canopy billowing in the air currents— 
a thing of beauty as the sun shone on and through it. I reached down and 
eased the harness straps from the more vulnerable parts of my body. ‘I 
looked down, reflecting that this was certainly the second greatest thrill in 
a man’s life. Suddenly I realized that the ground was coming up very 
rapidly. Before I knew what had happened I was sprawling on the ground, 
having taken a bump but no hurt. As I got to my feet, a feeling of exhilara- 
tion began to fill me.’’ 
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Two other pupils of Brereton, jumping about the same time, were not 
so fortunate. Regimental Sergeant-Major Manzie hit the ground with his 
head and was carried off unconscious. The next to jump was Captain 
J. Dawes, O.B.E. ‘‘ ‘ Take your time,’ said Flight Sergeant Brereton,”’ 
he records, ‘‘ ‘ we’ll make a dummy run first. . . . We are almost over 
the airfield now.’ With a great effort of will I dared to look down. . . . To 
my horror I saw five hundred feet below a tiny stretcher with a dark, motion- 
less figure. . . . Brereton must have seen it too for he looked hard at me 
and said, ‘ There’s nothing to worry about. If you like I’ll pull the rip-cord 
for you myself.’ ‘ I’m all right . . . just tell me what to do.’ ‘ Watch 
my hand then, and, when you see it fall, pull the handle upward and outward. 
‘ O.K.,’ I said, ‘ you mean like this?’ ‘* Not now, you bloody fool ’—but 
it was too late. I’d gone. Three hours later the search party found me, 
six miles away from the dropping zone, hanging helplessly from the highest 
branches of a clump of trees.’’ 


The parachute soldier’s equipment 


This method of parachuting off was not always safe, and accidents hap- 
pened, the first to be fatal occurring as early as July 25th, 1940. On one 
occasion the parachute of a pupil, instead of streaming out and being filled 
with the slipstream, blew back and smothered him with its silken folds 
while he was still clinging to the platform. To keep him there, Flight 
Sergeant Brereton sat firmly upon his head and chest until the Whitley made 
a landing and deposited them, shaken and bruised, but safe on the airfield. 
On another occasion, during an exercise in Scotland, a parachute soldier 
made his jump from a Whitley through an aperture, but the pack on his 
back did not open and he remained on the end of the strop, being towed 
through the air behind the aircraft. This mishap was not noticed by its 
crew, who could only see that all the strops had duly passed through the 
hole, and were not aware that one of them was still loaded. The Whitley 
made a normal landing and by singular good fortune the parachutist on tow 
struck the ground in such a way as to cause the shock to be taken by his 
parachute pack. He was dragged some yards ; then at last the strop re- 
leased. He rolled over two or three times and got to his feet, unhurt. 

Gradually the modern type of harness was evolved and the modern method 
of jumping. This is through a hole in the floor of the aircraft, or, if it should 
be a Dakota (C.47) it is through the door. The method may thus be 
described. With his feet on the edge, the parachutist sits, crouches or 
stands ready tojump. His clothes, though seemingly complicated, are simple 
to wear and designed to give him the maximum warmth in the air and the 
maximum mobility on the ground. He wears a parachute harness over his 
jumping jacket. Beneath that is the equipment which he will carry into 
battle. This in turn is worn over his parachute smock, a garment made of 
windproof material with large pockets. Beneath the smock is ordinary battle- 
dress, but the trousers have very wide exterior pockets.. At first his boots 
were provided with thick crepe rubber soles, but lately this has been found 
unnecessary, and now ordinary army boots are worn. The all-important 
parachute knife, with which the parachute soldier can cut himself free if 
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necessary, is strapped to the right leg. On his head is a special form of helmet 
shaped like a flat, circular cheese. This is used for practice jumps. On 
orerations a steel helmet not unlike a bowler hat, but without a brim, is worn. 

To the parachute harness is attached a bag carried on the back.’ In it is 
housed the parachute in an internal bag divided into two compartments. 
The outside bag remains attached to the harness ; the inside is pulled violently 
from it by a static line, which is a length of webbing, of which one end is 
attached strongly to the inner bag. At the other end is a metal D ring 
which engages a hook attached to the end of the strop. The strop is also 
made of webbing and its top end is secured to a ‘* strong point ”’ in the 
aircraft. The length of the static line is twelve feet six inches. The strop 
has to be long enough to ensure that the parachute will be well below the 
aircraft before it opens, and short enough so that the chute is not caught in 
the slipstream and twisted round the rear plane or the tail-wheel. Ina 
Dakota the strop is attached to a steel cable running along the side of the 
aircraft. The strop attachment is clipped to this cable and moves with the 
jumpers as they shuffle one by one towards the exit. 

The canopy of the parachute is usually made of nylon, though sometimes 
of cotton, and has a diameter of twenty-eight feet. In the middle of 
it is a circular hole, the vent, twenty-two inches in diameter. This vent 
prevents undue strain on the canopy when it begins to open and is said to 
reduce oscillation. The rigging lines attaching the canopy to the harness 
are twenty-two feet long. When not in use the parachute reposes in its bag, 
put there by an expert packer. About twenty-five minutes are needed to 
inspect and pack a parachute. It must not remain longer than two months 
in its bag nor must it be used for more than twenty-five descents. The 
peckers, for the most part women belonging to the Women’s Auxiliary 
Air Force, perform a highly skilled and vital service. The fact that the failure 
of the canopy to open is the rarest cause of such rare accidents as occur is 
proof of their efficiency. The parachutist relies on them implicitly. 


A nibbling feeling at the shoulders 


The signal to jump is first a warning red light and then a green, after which 
the parachutists jump one after the other with the utmost rapidity. The 
object, which is not at all easy to attain, is fcr each man to fall in as small 
an area as possible, and they are dropped in sticks of ten or more. Imme- 
diately before the moment of dropping, the pilot of the aircraft will throttle 
back so as to fly as slowly as possible without stalling. The maximum ideal 
speed is not more than one hundred miles an hour, but jumps are frequently 
made from aircraft travelling at least one-third as fast again, and sometimes 
even faster. | 

Once outside in the blue or grey air, the parachute soldier falls from one 
to one-and-a-half seconds before, first the strop, which pulls out the static 
line in the top half of the inner bag, and then the line itself, which pulls out 

the. parachute from the bottom half, become taut. When these two opera- 
tions have occurred, the canopy of the parachute develops, the headlong fall 
is checked, the jumper btegins to float towards the earth. ‘‘ On falling 
through the hole,’’ says one who has jumped many times, ‘‘ your legs are 
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immediately blown into a horizontal position by the slipstream and you 
find yourself parallel to the ground. A moment later there is a nibbling 
feeling at your shoulders. The canopy is opened, but the jerk is no harder 
than that made by a fair-sized trout when you hook it. After that all 
sensation of falling ends.’’ Some parachutists would maintain that the jerk 
is more abrupt ; all agree that the opening of the canopy produces a sound 
like the crack of a whip. 

Though seeming to fall but slowly, the jumper is, in fact, approaching the 
earth considerably faster than he appears to be. Moreover, sincc he is 
moving through the air, it is hard for him to gauge with exactness the precise 
moment at which he will strike the earth. The shock may be compared with 
that experienced by jumping blindfold from a height of from six to eight 
feet. 

More than one danger. or difficulty may beset the parachute soldier when 
he is still in the air or immediately after he has touched the ground. The 
rigging lines of the parachute may become twisted. He may have made a 
faulty exit and somersaulted, thus becoming entangled in the rigging lines. 
The parachute itself may begin to oscillate till the jumper is swinging like 
the ball or disc on the end of a pendulum. This swing was one of the reasons 
why leaping from the rear end of a Whitley was abandoned. When the 
canopy opened, the jumper was blown at once into a horizontal position 
and thus began the descent by swinging violently, and the swing was some- 
times not ended by the time he had touched earth. All these troubles and 
difficulties can be corrected in the air, provided that the parachute soidier 
knows his drill and keeps his head. His greatest difficulty is to strike the 
ground without injury. ‘‘ The landing is usually considered the main 
problem in parachuting. It is certainly the. most interesting,’’ remarks the 
Parachute Training Manual somewhat drily. It goes on: ‘‘ If a landing is 
made correctly, injury even in rough weather is almost unknown, but, if 
made incorrectly,-it is more than probable.’’ 

No foolproof method has yet been evolved to achieve the two main objects, 
which are to absorb the shock of the impact by distributing it all over the 
body, and.to touch down in such a way as to make certain that only those 
parts of the body best suited for the purpose should act as the points of shock 
absorption. Parachute soldiers are taught to flex the ankles, the knees, the 
hips and then the back, immediately on touching the ground. These actions 
become almost automatic, and this applies to the next phase which is to roll 
so that the shock is absorbed by, if possible, the whole or the greater part 
of the body. 

One point is of supreme importance. The legs must be kept together, 
and the soles of the feet as nearly as possible parallel to the ground, so that 
both feet may touch the earth simultaneously. Once safely landed, the 
parachute soldier operates his quick-release gear, frees himself of his para- 
chute and its harness, and moves off to the rendezvous previously chosen. 

Captain W. P. B. Bradish, one of the first instructors, was considered to 
be far advanced in the art of parachuting after he had jumped a number of 
times through a hole in a mock fuselage on to a mat six feet below; but, 
as soon as the training syllabus had been worked out and put into operation, 
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six and then ten jumps had to be made, one of.them by night, before the 
soldier could wear on his right upper arm the wings joined by a parachute 
—the badge of the trained parachutist. 


Common sense, determination, will- power 


‘Such, very briefly, are some of the problems which face the parachute 
soldier and which he learns to overcome by drill and training. But—and 
this is a point to be remembered—the knowledge imparted to the parachute 
troops who dropped in North Africa in 1942, in Sicily in 1943, in Normandy 
and Holland in 1944, and in Germany in 1945, and which enabled them to 
play so important a part in the military operations then and there conducted, 
had been acquired at the Central Landing Establishment by that small band 
of single-minded officers and other ranks of the Army and the Royal Air 
Force chosen to fulfil the instructions of the Prime Minister. Laboriously 
and at the risk of broken limbs and lost lives, a risk that sometimes became a 
reality, they acquired a skill and technique which they imparted to willing, 
and nearly always successful, pupils. 

These, as has been said, were all volunteers. Only a very few of the 
applicants were accepted, and at first hardly any of them showed any fear 
of jumping. It was a new adventure, and these men, being young, were 
adventurous. Moreover, their country was fighting a desperate war of which 
the end could only be annihilation or victory. From the very beginning it 
was borne in upon them that it would be their proud lot to be in the forefront 
in preventing the first and achieving the second. Their calling, therefore, set 
them, to a certain extent, apart from their fellow men, even from their 
comrades in their own and the other two Services. Like the Commandos, 
they were allowed in a special manner to use those qualities of individual 
courage and intelligence which distinguishes the able fighting man from the 
ordinary man-in-the-street turned soldier. Yet it must not be supposed 
that the early volunteers, or indeed those who followed them, were of some 
special breed. They were not. Experience soon showed that common sense 
and character were the main ingredients of the successful parachute trooper, 
and these qualities are not rare. One ability he had to possess—sufficient 
strength of will to conquer doubt and fear. Though, as statistics prove, the 
number of accidents as compared with the number of drops is infinitesimal, 
yet he who will cast himself into the void from a hole in the floor or from a 
doorway in the side of a noisy, swiftly moving and not always steady machine, 
must be endowed with certain qualities not in the possession of every man, or, 
more accurately, he must possess those qualities in a greater degree of inten- 
sity. Under the impulse of necessity most of us would probably jump once 
with a parachute on our backs, but those of us who would make a practice 
of so doing are not so numerous. Thus determination and will-power are 
two essential attributes of the parachute soldier. 

Before long it became clear that recruits unable to withstand the emotional 
strain inseparable from their new calling were unsuitable, though it was 
necessary to make a clear distinction between those who refused to jump 
because of an abnormal fear of height or of flying, and those who lacked 
the moral stamina to do so. It was soon found that if a pupil refused to 
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jump he would probably never be able to overcome this disability and that 
to give him a second chance was therefore a mistake. Cajolery and persua- 
sion were discovered to be no part of an instructor’s moral armoury. All 
that was necessary was the ability to give normal encouragement. In this 
the instructors at the Central Landing Establishment have been aided not 
a little by two ladies, Mrs. Stokes and Mrs. Smalley, and their band of 
helpers, who for more than three years have provided hot drinks, food and 
cigarettes at all hours of the day and night from two Y.M.C.A. canteens to 
men undergoing a period of undoubted, though often unconscious, strain. 

Physically, a light, short man, provided he possesses sufficient strength 
and stamina, 1s preferred as a parachute soldier to a taller, heavier man ; 
but tall or short, broad or slim, all must possess a very high degree of physical 
fitness. 

The parachute soldier, then, must be of high quality both in mind and 
‘body. That he is so, the actions in which he fought in this war amply 
prove. Though with the strange modesty of the Englishman he would in 
all probability claim to be not in the least remarkable, yet the fact remains 
that the very nature of his duties makes him of that splendid company to 
be found in all the Services who may properly be described as the élite of 
the nation. All good troops take a proper pride in their achievements and 
the skill which makes them possible; but the parachute soldier always 
remembers that pride comes after, not before, a fall. 


Training devices 


At first training at the School progressed but slowly, mainly for lack of 
aircraft. Since Whitleys were not available in any number, a system of 
** synthetic ’’ ground training was evolved, of which the object was to 
simulate in the hangar, by means of various kinds of apparatus, conditions 
which would be met in the air. A number of curious-looking machines were 
constructed, of which the strangest and least appreciated was an apparatus 
soon known by the sinister, nickname of ‘‘ The Gallows.’’ The jumper, 
suspended in his harness from one end of a rope, jumped through an aperture 
till his descent was abruptly checked by a weight at the other end of the rope 
corresponding to within a few pounds with his own. It was hoped and 
belizved that this could simulate very accurately the shock of alighting ; but 
sprains, twisted ankles and dislocated knees soon showed that the calcula- 
tions of its inventor were not entirely accurate, and its use was presently 
abandoned, as was also the practice of leaping from moving lorries, which 
too often caused similar injuries. Such devices and habits belonged to a 
period when experiment had to go hand in hand with training. It was Wing 
Commander J. C. Kilkenny, O.B.E., who has been Chief Instructor at the 
Parachute Training School for nearly four years, who evolved and perfected 
a system which, though it be like all good systems subject to improvement, 
has withstood exacting tests and is now the standard method in daily use. 
It is designed to teach the pupil on the ground the actions he must sub- 
sequently perform when jumping from an aircraft, when falling through the 
air and when landing. For this purpose two hangars have been converted 
into gymnasia of unconventional aspect. In the first are fuselages of all the 
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types of aircraft used and ‘‘ mock-ups ”’ of their doors and apertures. In 
the second are to be found a number of appliances resembling trapezes, 
swings and those wooden chutes down which the frequenters of fun-fairs 
delight to slide. The most ingenious is, perhaps, the device known as the 
‘* Fan.’’ A steel cable wound about a drum is connected to a parachute 
harness. Wearing it the jumper leaps from a platform twenty-five feet 
above the floor. The weight of his body as he falls causes the drum to re- 
volve, but its speed, as the cable pays out, is checked by two vanes or fans 
which revolve with it and thus create an air-brake. The pupil first learns 
how to cast himself through the various apertures and doors of the fuselages 
in the first hangar and then spends many hours of practice on the appliances 
in the second. 

Each Sergeant-Instructor is in charge of a ‘* stick ’’ of ten, and eight or 
nine sticks form a syndicate under an Officer Instructor. The course lasts 
from two to three weeks, according to the weather, and, during that time, 
except when engaged on jumping from a balloon or an aircraft, the pupil 
spends his time in the hangars hard at work under the energetic and enthu- 
siastic direction of such men as Sergeant Walsh, once a bus conductor, 
Flight Sergeant Smallfield, once a seaman, Sergeant Cleaver, once a licensed 
victualler, or Sergeant Eckersley, once a drum-maker, and many others 
who have left their varied civil occupations to train young and vigorous 
volunteers in a young and vigorous method of entry into battie. Compre- 
hensive and exact statistical records are maintained, the most important 
being those relating to injuries. Unceasing care has reduced these to very 
small proportions, and those of a serious nature scarcely exceed one-third of 
one per cent. 

Little by little the numbers of trained men increased. Up to August 1941 
the training capacity of the parachute-dropping squadron was forty para- 
chutists a week. After that month it increased to a hundred. In September 
of that year, 1,365 drops were made from aircraft, and in December this 
figure increased to over 4,000. It is now many times greater. 

Aircraft being scarce, practice drops had to be made from captive balloons, 
a form of experience by no means entirely pleasant. On November 27th, 
1940, three instructors travelled to Henlow and thence to Cardington, the 
home before the war of the ill-fated R type of airship, where they were con- 
fronted by an elderly balloon moored to the floor of the largest shed. ‘* A 
less secure-looking apparatus,’’ reported Captain J. R. Elliott, ‘° from which 
to make a parachute descent it would be difficult to find. The fabric was 
patched and mended ; the fins flapped lazily like elephants’ ears ; and the 
car was nothing more than a big matchbox with the top cut away.’’ The 
-alloon had once been silver-grey in colour, ‘‘ but the birds had changed all 
that.’’ Since the wind blowing across the airfield outside was too high, no 
jump was attempted that day and the three men made instead an ascent 
wh:ch tock place inside the shed. It was an uncomfortable experience. 
The envelope bumped and bounced against the roof, disturbing the bats and 
pigeons which had their homes there. The three instructors crouched 
uneasily in the car. Presently °‘ Brereton got to his feet, looked over the 
side and was sick. Ward raised himself slowly, looked over the side and was 
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sick. I was sick.’’ The next day was calm, and it was decided to attempt a 
descent on to the airfield. This was successfully accomplished in the after- 
noon, and the possibilities of using balloons in parachute training were proved. 
More balloons were later provided by the Air Ministry, and it presently 
became the practice for the first two drops of the recruit to be made from the 
car of a captive balloon. This method of jumping has a further advantage, 
for it enables the instructor on the ground beneath to direct and control the 
movements of his pupil in the air by means of a loudspeaker. 


Weapons from the air 


Another problem of great though more technical importance was how to - 
arm the parachute soldier—to supply him with weapons and ammunition 
so that he would be in a position to fight unaided by the regular 
supply services until such time as the army on the ground had made contact 
with him. There is a limit to what can be carried by a man descending 
by parachute. How great it was had to be discovered. A container was 
designed, a rifle and ‘‘ a bag of shot ’’ loaded into it, and it was then dropped 
from a height of 800 feet. ‘‘ The thing worked in principle,’’ Rock records 
in his war diary, ‘‘ but the rifle and shot came through the bottom of the 
container. We sent it back with remarks.’’ After a time bigger and better 
containers were designed and constructed, so that it eventually became 
possible to drop Bren guns, two-inch mortars, and ammunition quite safely 
by these means. In 1942 Major Lander, who by then had had two years’ 
operational experience, devised a method of dropping with as much as" 
100 lb. weight of extra supplies attached to the parachutist. The ammunition 
or machine-gun was put in a bag attached to one end of seventy feet of rope, 
the other end being secured to the jumper’s waist. After leaving the aircraft, 

: the bag was allowed to fall the full length of the rope, thus increasing the 
speed of descent. The bag, being below the jumper, was the first to strike 
the ground ; its weight was thus neutralized, the speed of descent of the 
parachutist was checked, and he could land safely. This ‘‘ kit-bag ’’ method 
of carrying arms ‘and supplies has supplanted to a considerable extent the 
use of containers, which are often hard to find, especially in close country. 

These and other experiments were constantly made by men whose training 
and whose task caused them to leave nothing to chance. They were engaged 
in perfecting a new way to bring that most senior of all warriors, the infantry 
soldier, into swift and close contact with the enemy. 


3. THE GLIDER AND ITS TUG 


During the month of September 1940 an order was placed by the Ministry 
of Aircraft Production for 400 Hotspur gliders. The Hotspur was the proto- 
type of the operational Horsas and Hamilcars which were to follow in due 
course. 

Progress was very slow, for the aircraft industry was engaged in producing 
bombers and fighters in an unending effort to keep pace with the unending 
demands of the Royal Air Force. It was not until well on into 1942 that the 
Horsa glider became available, in slowly increasing quantities. In its final 
form the Horsa is a high-winged monoplane with a tricycle undercarriage 
which can be jettisoned if need be in favour of a central skid. Its overall 
length is 67 feet, its span 88 feet, and the height to the top of the large fin 
to which the rudder is attached is nineteen feet six inches. 

Inside, the Horsa looks not unlike a section of the London Tube railway 
in miniature, the fuselage being circular and made of a skin of plywood 
attached to numerous circular ribs of stouter wood. The seats run down the 
length of each side and are also of light wood, each being provided with a 
safety harness fitting over the shoulders of the wearer, while a belt encircles 
his waist. The floor of the glider is corrugated to prevent slipping. There 
are two entrances, one to port near the nose, the other to starboard near the 
stern. The doors slide vertically upwards, but the whole tail unit is detach- 
able to enable the quick unloading of jeeps, anti-tank guns and other heavy 
material. In an emergency the tail can be blown off by means of a dynamite 
cartridge, but this method involves a risk of fire. Escape hatches are fitted 
so that, if the glider falls into the sea, the occupants can leave it quickly. 
One great advantage possessed by gliders is that their wooden construction 
gives them buoyancy. Some of them have been known to float for twenty- 
four hours. 


The angle of dangle 


The two pilots sit side by side, the first pilot being on the left. The controls 
are similar to those of a power-driven aircraft except that there are no 
throttles. Instead, a small lever, painted red, operates the tow-rope release. 
One instrument, fitted fairly recently, is of special importance, for by means 
of it the glider pilot can fly correctly at night or in cloud when he cannot see 
the tug. It is the Cable Angle Indicator, known colloquially as the ‘‘ Angle 
of Dangle ’’ and consists of two illuminated white lines on the face of a dial, 
one horizontal, the other vertical. These are connected with the tow rope, 
whose slightest movements cause them also to move. By keeping his eye 
on them, the pilot knows when the tug is in the correct position and can 
take immediate action to remedy a fault in flying. The correct position to 
be assumed by the glider is either slightly above the tug, high-tow, or slightly 
below it, low-tow. The glider must never be directly behind the tug, for the 
slipstream would cause it to oscillate so violently that the tow rope would 
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soon snap. The breaking of the tow rope is naturally the chief fear of the 
pilot, and it may assume the proportions of a nightmare if he 1s flying in 
cloudy and bumpy weather. The strength of the rope depends on the 
strength of the tug’s fuselage and the nose of the glider, to which it is attached 
by a simple bolt-and-shackle device. Too strong a rope would mean putting 
too great a strain on the tug ; too weak would lead to frequent snapping. 
For the Horsa the circumference of the tow rope is 33 inches, for its larger 
freight-carrying brother, the Hamilcar, 44 inches. The rope is waterproof, 
350 feet long, and contains within it the telephone wires connecting the pilot 
of the glider with the pilot of the tug. | 

The Hamilcar is considerably larger than the Horsa and is used to carry 
freight only. This may consist of a light tank or two Bren-gun carriers, or 
two jeeps with trailers. They are all carried in the front half of the glider, 
of which the interior resembles a long rectangular barn tapering towards the 
stern, and looking not unlike a distended, four-sided concertina. Two 
tracks to carry the vehicles run from the nose to a point about half-way 
down the glider, and on these they stand, being shackled to various strong- 
points by cables and chains. The nose of the Hamilcar is hinged so that it 
can open like a door, and since the vehicles are housed in the forepart, their 
weight causes the glider to tip up on being brought to a standstill and thus 
they can run straight out on to the ground without making use of a ramp. 

The crews of all vehicles remain in them throughout the trip, and when 
nearing the ground the engines are started so that the jeep or carrier.can be 
driven away the instant the nose is swung back. 

Both the Horsa and the Hamilcar are fitted with large flaps, which enable 
them to be dived at a comparatively steep angle and thus, if necessary, 
brought quickly to the ground after being cast off. The landing speed in 
still air is not less than 70 m.p.h. 

No glider pilot or glider-borne soldier carries a parachute, but all wear 
Mae Wests. 


The first glider exercises 


In 1940 and 1941 such gliders as these and troop-carriers such as the Stir- 
ling and the Halifax, were still an aim, not an accomplishment. Through 
those first difficult eighteen months Rock, Norman, Newnham and the rest 
laboured unceasingly at their task. Their mood was sometimes grim, for 
those early days of experiment were difficult and rendered more so by lack 
of equipment and aircraft. The first parachute exercise took place on 
December 3rd, 1940, in the presence of the then Commander-in-Chief, Home 
Forces. By that date some 350 parachute soldiers had made single jumps, 
and the technique of jumping in “‘ sticks ’’ was being developed. On this 
occasion the dropping zone was bounded on one side by a railway and on 
the other by some high-tension cables. It was a foggy morning but the mist 
cleared, and at a minute before nine o’clock the first of the four Whitleys 
taking part appeared. The drops were made without incident and included 
the dropping of a container distinguishable by the red parachute to which 
it was attached. On reaching the ground the parachutists, all save one, who 
had dislocated his knee-cap, formed up and made for their objective, 
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encountering on the way the motor car of the Crown Prince Olaf of Norway. 
Putting one of the lessons they had been taught into immediate practice, 
they commandeered it and its driver and thus reached their objective, a 
nearby airfield, all the faster. 

The first glider exercise was a modest one, and those who witnessed it 
must have required no little imagination to picture the huge fleets of huge 
gliders belonging to the types just described, which only four vears later 
were seen by the battered and triumphant inhabitants of Britain on the wing 
for the Netherlands and the Rhine. On an autumn day, October 26th, 
1940, two single-seater sail planes moved slowly by behind two Avro 504 
tugs. 

Six months later it was possible to stage a well-combined exercise for the 
benefit of the Prime Minister. It was no more than a demonstration. On 
' April 26th, 1941, a formation of six Whitleys dropped their full complement 
of parachute soldiers, five sail planes landed in formation, and one Hotspur 
was towed past the visitor. By then it had been realized that to train 5,000 
airborne soldiers was a task requiring a great deal of time. Soor after this 
demonstration a Glider Exercise Unit was formed, and the technical and 
tactical problems connected with the use of gliders were worked out by Rock 
and Wing Commander P. B. N. Davis. It was then that the foundations of 
what is now the general practice were laid. Expansion continued, and the 
number of glider-training units considerably increased, until they occupied 
several stations of the R.A.F. | 

By November 1941 the initial period of experiment was drawing to a close. 
. The foundations had been laid strongly and well. Now at last the house 
could be built. In that month Major-General F. A. M. Browning, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., M.C., was appointed General Officer Commanding Airborne 
Forces and provided with a skeleton staff. From that time on, despite a 
multitude of difficulties and disappointments, there was no looking back. 
Airborne Forces were now an integral part of the British Army and presently 
wore on their heads the maroon-coloured beret soon to become famous 
and on their shoulders Bellerophon astride winged Pegasus. 


** Right adjuncts of the war ’’ 


Browning and his staff began working in underground offices in Whitehall, 
which earned for them the nickname of ‘‘ The Dungeon Party.’’ From these 
holes deep in the ground, schemes to take troops high in the air to the battle- 
field were thought out and perfected. The first parachute brigade under 
Brigadier (now Major-General) R. N. Gale, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C., was 
formed at that time, shortly to be followed by the first air landing brigade 
under Brigadier G. F. Hopkinson, O.B.E., M.C. Browning is a Guardsman 
and therefore knows the supreme value in war of highly trained, well- 
disciplined troops. The first parachutists had been of the guerrilla type, 
and not a few of them had seen service in the Spanish Civil War, some on 
one side, some on another. They were formed into troops of fifty, composed 
of a captain, two subalterns and forty-seven other ranks. The officers were 
responsible for the ground training, and great latitude had been allowed. 

It is no more possible to deny that this was. necessary in the early stages 
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of development than it is to question the work of Lieutenant-Colonel E. E. 
Down, C.B.E., who adopted more regular methods. Under him and his success- 
ors the parachutists learnt a way of life and acquired a standard of discipline 
equal to the highest in the Army. The selection and early training took 
place, and still does, at the Airborne Forces School and Depot.~ Here is 
decided the rejection of unsuitable candidates and here those who survive 
the first tests are put through a preliminary course of rigorous training 
under Army Instructors. This Depot is to the Airborne Forces what 
Caterham is to the Brigade of Guards, a place of trial but not of error. 

One problem engaged the special attention of those in command. It was 
_how to keep parachute soldiers in good form so that they should not lose 
their initial keenness or become oppressed by the daily uncertainty of the . 
immediate future. Seldom could the day and hour be prophesied when a 
jump would be made. The Whitleys might be unserviceable ; the weather 
might be unsuitable ; these and other factors impossible to foresee made 
much waiting inevitable. However enthusiastic and strong-minded a man 
may be, such waiting is a strain on his nerves, and every effort was made to 
palliate or remove its possible danger. From the very first it had been recog- 
nized and unceasingly proclaimed to those concerned that to drop by para- 
chute or to land from a glider was but a quick and novel way of reaching the 
battlefield. It was no more than this. Because a man landed successfully, 
he was not necessarily a good soldier. . One of the first lessons, therefore, 
which had to be taught and assimilated was that this form of reaching the 
battlefield was merely incidental, a means whereby a highly trained soldier 
could be taken to a spot where he could inflict the greatest hurt on the 
enemy. . : | 

Very detailed and comprehensive programmes of infantry training were, 
therefore, instituted and carried out by all recruits to airborne forces. They 
were already trained soldiers when they reached the Central Landing Estab- 
lishment. There, until the Depot was established, their training continued 
and was intensified, the art of dropping being merely an incident in the 
prescribed course. Thus the period of waiting was filled with strenuous 
military exercises and even more strenuous physical training, but both might 
be interrupted for an hour or so at any moment by an order which sent the 
platoon into the waiting Whitley and thence by parachute on to some nearby 
airfield. When, in addition to parachute troops, battalions of glider-borne 
infantry began to be formed—a development which did not assume any 
large proportions until after the Allied landing in North Africa in the late 
autumn of 1942—the same principles were followed. The aim was in each 
case the same—to train a body of already highly competent infantry soldiers 
to the highest possible pitch. 

From the start it was decided that it would be waste of time and energy 
to take less well qualified troops to battle by these expensive means. Expen- 
sive in every sense. A parachute or a glider can rarely be used on operations 
more than once and—far more important—their use for the conveying of 
. troops to the scene of conflict involves, as will be seen, meticulous planning 
and considerable effort on the part of the Royal Air Force. This is altogether 
justifiable if the troops are worth their salt, but not otherwise. Thus it is 
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that airborne soldiers have from the outset been required to reach the very 
highest standard. To them more than to any other branch of the Army can 
the words, mutatis mutandis, of Tamburlaine to his sons be applied : 


** I’ll have you learn to sleep upon the ground, 
March in your armour through the watery fens, 
Sustain the scorching heat and freezing cold, 
Hunger and thirst, right adjuncts of the war, 
And after this to scale a castle wall, 

Besiege a fort, to undermine a town, 
And make whole cities caper in the air.”’ 


The Glider Pilot Regiment is formed 


Half and presently more than half of General Browning’s Command con- 
sisted of airborne troops carried to battle in gliders. A Glider Pilot Regi- 
ment—for it had been decided that the pilots should belong to the Army— 
was therefore formed by Rock in January 1942, and he himself went to a 
Training School with forty Army officers and other ranks in order to learn 
the business of flying gliders, While he was away, Major (now Brigadier) 
George Chatterton, D.S.O., was given the task of raising the regiment. To 
do so was no easy matter. That there were a large number of enthusiastic 
volunteers available was most fortunate, but what they were to be trained to 
do beyond flying a glider had not been fully determined. Rock and Chatter- 
ton set to work, and in a short time produced a Directive on the air and 
military training of glider pilots, much of it based on the views of Rock, 
Davis and Nigel Norman. There was one cardinal principle which was 
regarded as essential, and which has from the very beginning imbued each 
and every man of the Glider Regiment. It was that the glider pilot must be 
a ** total ’’ soldier. Not only must he be able to fly with the utmost skill 
and resolution ; he must also be equally at home manning a Bren gun after 
landing, or driving a jeep, or firing a rifle, an anti-tank gun, or a mortar. 
He must be at once a jack-of-all-trades and a master of each. 

Glider pilots had to reach as high a standard on the ground as they 
attained in the air. How they conducted themselves in North Africa, Sicily, 
Normandy, Holland and the Rhine shows with what fortitude and unanimity 
it was reached. Their bearing on every field of battle ennobled by their 
- presence has been that of soldiers determined to maintain and further the 
highest traditions of the British Army, having already in the air lived up to 
those of the Royal Air Force. Captain W. N. Barrie, D.F.C., who after 
having flown 450 miles to Sicily, landed his six-pounder anti-tank gun and 
fought it for three days ; or Sergeant Pilot Galpin who, released at 6,000 
feet six miles from Syracuse, glided through flak and searchlights to land by 
the all-important bridge whose capture was essential to success, and there 
fought as a Bren-gunner for seventeen hours ; or Sergeant Pilot Ainsworth 
who, falling into the sea off Sicily, swam with a wounded man, towing him 
for two miles to shore, killed two sentries with a knife, his only weapon, and 
disarmed another, captured twenty prisoners, fought as an infantryman for 
several days, and a year later flew as second pilot in the glider which landed 
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next the swing bridge over the Caen Canal, are but three examples chosen at 
random of what these men, who wear the wings joined by a crown sur- 
mounted by a lion’s head, can and do accomplish in the course of. duty. 
Tuey first went into action on November 19th, 1942. 

Out of the many thousand volunteers interviewed for the purpose of 
choosing glider pilots, only very few were accepted. Of these, a third failed 
to pass their qualifying tests or to reach the military standard required. It 
is thus only a chosen band who have been judged worthy to follow this 
arduous and gallant calling. As with the parachute soldier, they represent 
every regiment in the British Army. 

There are also the aircraft and pilots of the Royal Air Force to be con- 
sidered. Here again much trouble was experienced. Harvey and Norman, 
both indefatigable, worked with a grim energy to fulfil their task in the teeth 
of difficulties of every kind. The War Office and the Air Ministry, their joint 
masters, were for months greatly occupied with problems which seemed to 
them, and indeed were, more urgent than the training of airborne troops to 
be used only when Great Britain switched from defence to attack. 

As far back as June 10th, 1940, a conference of experts in the Air Ministry 
had decided that the Whitley was the only aircraft suitable for the carriage of 
parachute soldiers, the reason being that it had a turret situated on the 
underside of the fuselage which could be fairly easily removed, the resulting 
void being used as the jumping hole. Eleven days after this conference, four 
Whitleys were detailed to form the nucleus of the air transport side of the 
Central Landing Establishment, and for a long time they remained a nucleus, 
little or nothing being added to them. 


The aircraft and the crews 


When gliders came into use it was necessary to decide by what type of 
aircraft they should be towed. It had to be one with a reserve of power or 
its engines would overheat. Once again the Whitley was pressed into service ; 
other aircraft detailed for towing were the Hector, the Master and, later on, 
the Albemarle, Halifax, Stirling and Dakota. For a long time Hectors and 
Masters towed Hotspurs, but they were quite unable to deal with the larger 
Horsa. In June 1942 a decision was made to allocate the Albemarle, a 
fairly fast medium bomber with a tricycle undercarriage, for use as a troop- 
carrier or a tug. ‘Much good experimental work was carried out using this 
aircraft for towing at a time when nothing else was suitable or available. 
Albemarles were used in the Sicilian operations in July 1943. They were 
succeeded by Dakotas, Halifaxes and Stirlings. 

- The crew of a tug have to be as highly trained as those of a bomber, and 
it took some little time for this to be brought home. Moreover, in the early 
days, trained crews as well as aircraft were needed for immediate operations 
against the enemy. Nevertheless a few were forthcoming at the start, and 
their numbers had grown by February 1942, when Army Co-operation 
Command formed No. 38 Wing to provide the transport necessary for air- 
borne forces. At the outset it possessed only eight trained crews. Eighty- 
six Blenheim crews, of whom forty-five had reached the necessary opera- 
tional standard, were hastily drafted to the: Wing, of which Norman was th: 
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first commander; but some time elapsed before the full complement of’ 
aircraft and crews were available for operations. 

During all those weary months of unending training and very few opera- 
tions, something of great importance was learnt. It was that the tug and the 
glider must be not only a physical, but a mental and moral, combination ; in 
other words, only the closest feeling of comradeship between the crew in the 
first and the pilots in the second could achieve the high standard of efficiency 
required. That this lesson took some time to Icarn was due, not so much to 
the reluctance of both parties, as to the fact that for many months they were 
separated by a considerable distance. By the autumn of 1942 some hundreds 
of glider pilots had been trained and were in Army camps on Salisbury 
Plain. An adequate supply of gliders and tugs was not available, however, 
to keep them in training, with the inevitable rcsult not only that the pilots 
became out of practice, but also that they could have no contact with the 
crews of the tugs. Such a state of affairs was pr2sently remedied, but it took 
time to do so. , 

The problem of keeping in good heart the crews of the aircraft engaged in 
carrying parachutists or towing tugs was faced from the outset and solved by 
Nigel Norman. No. 38 Wing was allowed from time to time to send aircraft 
. to take part in bombing and other operations against the enemy. The 
targets chosen for them were in every case thos: of a type which might one 
day be attacked by parachute troops. They were Transformer Stations, to 
hit which it is necessary to fly low and bomb with great accuracy. Objectives 
of this kind near Chartres and between Le Mans and Paris were attacked 
with considerable success, though the loss on one such operation of three - 
aircraft out of the ten dispatched was relatively high. 

Other operations included the dropping of men and supplies to those 
persons in France and other countries who had never accepted the dominion 
of the Germans and were fighting them with every means in their power. 
The number of these patriots grew steadily as the war progressed, and their 
appetite for arms and ammunition was insatiable. To assuage it was difficult 
at first, and even towards the end the supplies dropped, great though they 
were, never equalled the demand. Such operations provided at once excel- 
lent training for our crews and an opportunity, constantly renewed, of keeping 
them up to the mark. Many hundreds of missions to districts as far distant 
‘as the Savoy Alps and the Pyrenees were made by pilots and crews under 
training with the airborne forces. The performance of such duties 
caused the navigators of the airborne Wing to be numbered among the most 
skilful of the Royal Air Force. As time went on and the instruments were 
invented and perfected, increasing use was made of Radar navigational 
devices. They added greatly to the skill of navigators. A third advantage 
of carrying out bombing and supply-dropping operations was to accustom 
the crews to anti-aircraft fire. This was known as ‘‘ flak inoculation ’’ and 
proved invaluable in giving pilots that measure of steadiness and cold 
determination which enabled them to fly a straight course to the dropping and 
landing zones. 

Thus did all branches of airborne troops—the parachutists, the glider 
pilots, the glider-borne infantry and the Royal Air Force crews—train 
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through long months during which it seemed that it would never be their 
lot to take part in any operation on a larg2 scal2. Yet all the time they were 
becoming steadily more and more skilled and more and more fit to wag2 a 
most novel and hazardous form of warfare. 

As has been explained, the airborne forces are composed partly of para- 
chute troops and partly of glider-borne. Both are organized in battalions 
and brigades, and together they form airborne divisions. Those who go to 
war in gliders, the Air Landing Brigades, differ from their parachutist com- 
rades in one important respect. Some but by no means all are volunteers, 
the original members of certain regiments of the Line. At the beginning 
their ranks were comprised either of Regular or Territorial soldiers. The 
gaps caused by casualties have been filled by those called to the colours 
through the operation of the National Service Acts. Many of the troops 
composing an airborne division belong to it not from choice but as the result 
of orders, yet the behaviour of these men on the field of battle leaves‘no doubt 
as to the wisdom of such a decision. They have most worthily upheld old 
and honourable traditions and have added fresh lustre to regimental colours 
blazoned with the names of battles fought when Marlborough and Wellington 
were the general officers in command. 

The airborne divisions are carried to battle by aircraft of the Royal Air 
Force. Several Wings now operate, and were under the command of Air 
Vice-Marshal Hollinghurst, whose place was taken by the late Air Vice- 
Marshal Scarlett-Streatfeild in the Autumn of 1944. 

The moment has now come to describe the exploits of these troops, from 
the first small beginning on February 10th, 1941, when a party of para- 
chutists dropped from six Whitleys near an aqueduct in southern Italy 
with intent to destroy it, to March 24th, 1945, when two divisions, one British 
and one American, took the air against an enemy keeping a sullen, and as it 
turned out, wholly inadequate watch on the Rhine. 


4,.PRELIMINARY BOUTS : 
MONTE VULTURE AND BRUNEVAL 


About thirty miles east-north-east of the little town of Salverno in the 
province of Campagna, which is in the ankle of Italy, an aqueduct crosses 
a small stream, the Tragino. It is the main water supply for all the province 
of Apulia, in which at that time a population of some two million Italians 
lived, for the most part in Taranto, Brindisi, Bari, Foggia and other towns. 
Most of them were workers in factories, dockyards, and other places of 
military importance. To deprive them for a month of their regular water 
supply and force them to depend on local reservoirs would, it was hoped, 
create a degree of confusion and dislocation which might have a serious, 
possibly even a vital, effect on the two campaigns then being waged by 
Mussolini, the one in North Africa, the other.in Albania. A London firm 
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of engineers suggested this target and provided a number of details 
concerning it. 

To bomb with the certainty of hitting it was very difficult, if not impos- 
sible, for the modern type of bombsight and the other instruments of preci- 
sion now in use were not then available. It was therefore decided that it 
should be attacked by a force of parachutists carrying explosives powerful 
enough to destroy at least one of the main pillars supporting the aqueduct. 

This operation and the next, against the radiolocation post at Bruneval, 
have already been described in an official book, Combined Operations, but 
an account of the exploits of airborne forces would be incomplete without 
some reference to them, since it was these forces which oo them out. 
Moreover, certain new facts are now available. | 

On January 24th, 1941, Lieutenant A. J. Deas prune. M.C., was 
ordered to Malta in a Sunderland to make all preparations for the raid, which 
was to start from that island. In the meantime fifty officers and other ranks 
from No. 11 Air Service Battalion were detailed for the expedition. When 
it became known in the Central Landing Establishment that action of some 
kind against the enemy was contemplated, a long queue of parachute soldiers 
formed outside the orderly room, each man ready with some ingenious 
reason to prove that he at least was indispensable to its success. Eventually 
the numbers were reduced to seven officers and thirty-one other ranks, of 
whom two were Italian anti-Fascists burning to serve the true cause of their 
country. They were to act as interpreters. This small force was under the 
command of Major T. A. C. Pritchard, and was composed partly of Royal 
Engineers whose duty it would be to blow up the aqueduct—these were 
under the command of Captain G. F. K. Daly—and partly of infantry who 
would form the covering party. 

They rehearsed for some three weeks under the energetic supervision of 
Rock, while six. Whitleys were prepared for the operation. Two more were 
to take part in it and to create a diversion by bombing the railway yard at 
Foggia. : 


Moonlight, snow, and an aqueduct 


At dusk on February 7th, 1941, the Whitleys took off, arriving safely 
the next day at Malta with their freight of parachutists after a flight of nearly 
1,600 miles. On the next day Flying Officer A. Warburton, D.S.O., D.F.C., 
landed with photographs of the objective taken that morning. It lay south- 
west of Monte Vulture ‘‘ in wild and desolate country,’’ and the pictures 
showed not one but two aqueducts clearly outlined against a snow-covered 
background. The second ran 200 yards to the west of the first which was 
the larger of the two and was therefore singled out for attack. ~ By then, 
His Majesty’s submarine ‘‘ Triumph ”’ had received orders to be off the 
mouth of the river Sele by the night of February 15th/16th, ready to embark 
the returning parachutists, who were to make their way thither on foot. 

At dusk on February 10th the eight Whitleys took off from Malta, six 
of them with the parachutists on board and two with bombs. In one of 
these Nigel Norman was flying. Neither he nor Rock had been allowed to 
take a more active part in the expedition ; their value as instructors was too | 
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great. The first of the six Whitleys was due over the target at 9.30 p.m. It 
arrived at 9.42, flying at 400 feet, and dropped its load of men and containers 
from 50 up to 250 yards from the target. The others followed suit, but their 
drop was not quite so accurate, the farthest man landing three-quarters of a 
mile away. A few landed in a dry river bed. So far, all had gone well, but 
the sixth Whitley had lost its way. It eventually arrived in the area three- 
quarters of an hour late and slightly off course. The parachutists it contained 
were in consequence dropped, not near the objective, but in the next valley, 
too far away to take any part in the action. This was unfortunate, for they 
consisted of Daly and his engineers. 

Weather conditions were excellent. It was bright moonlight and the 
aqueduct was clearly seen. Pritchard, Deane-Drummond, and Second 
Lieutenant G. W. Paterson, set about collecting the containers, a task of 
some difficulty for they were scattered and the lights on some of them were 
not shining. To help them, the parachutists called upon twelve of the local 
inhabitants from a farmhouse nearby. Docile and obedient, these Italian 
hinds trudged off to their task, one of them remarking that nothing ever 
happened in that part of the world and that he would now have enough to 
talk about for the rest of his life. 

In the absence of Daly, Pritchard eniered Paterson and such sappers as 
were with him to carry out the demolition, protected by the covering party 
under the command of Deane-Drummond, who had discovered a track which 
crossed the Genestra, a small stream near by, by means of a rough bridge 
close to some farm buildings. On examining the pier, Paterson found that 
it was made, not of masonry as he had been led to expect, but of concrete, 
a substance more difficult to break. He concentrated all the quantity of 
explosive available—it was not as great as it might have been, for, owing to 
icing, two containers had failed to leave the aircraft—against the westernmost 
pier and itsabutment. Six hundred and forty pounds of explosives were put 
against the first and 160 against the second. Lance-Corporal Watson put 
the charges in position and all was ready soon after midnight. By then the 
Italian peasants who had collected the containers. had been shepherded 
into the farm buildings near the small bridge, and some of them tied up. 
They were warned by one of the interpreters that if they attempted to leave 
the house they would be shot, and that a sentry with these orders was outside 
the door. In point of fact no sentry had been posted—the threat sufficed. 

At 12.30 a.m, the main charge was fired. A moment later the small bridge 
discovered by Deane-Drummond went up, large pieces of it crashing on the 
roof of the farmhouse, but hurting no one. Pritchard and Paterson examined 
the pier, found that it had collapsed, that the waterway it supported had 
been broken in two, and that the water was beginning to flood the ravine. 


** No choice but to surrender ’’ 


It was time to make for the submarine. The parachutists formed up, all 
save one who had broken a leg on landing and was left behind in the farm- 
house in the care of the farmer. They threw away their heavy equipment 
and started off in three parties to cover the fifty miles separating them from 
the mouth of the river Sele. It was then about one o’clock in the morning 
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of February 11th and they had to reach their destination by the night of the 
15th/16th. Revolvers were carried, and one Thompson sub-machine gun 
for each party. Pritchard led the way up a mountain till the snow line was 
reached. This they skirted till they found a small wooded valley, where they 
lay up for the day, being fearful that some children playing near by might 
discover and betray them. When darkness had fallen they started off again, 
following the flank of the mountains and crossing the Sele undetected by 
means of a bridge. When dawn broke they hoped to hide in a wood shown 
on their maps as crowning the summit of the Cresta di Gallo—in English, 
the Cock’scomb. They pushed on higher and higher through the cold darkness 
until they found themselves walking in the snow of the mountain. By now 
dawn was in the sky and no wood was to be seen. They looked round for 
cover. Some of them found it in a small cave near the top of the Cock’s comb, 
others behind the rocks and tree-stumps which strewed its snow-covered 
surface. 

The traces of their footsteps were clearly visible. A farmer from his 
house near by saw them and gave the alarm. The parachutists lay watching 
the preparations for their capture. They had very little ammunition, but 
were ready to fight, though their position, surrounded as they were on all 
sides, was hopeless. Presently three pointers appeared leading a motley 
collection of village dogs, followed by village children. These in turn were 
being briskly pursued by their mothers, who cried out to them to come back 
immediately, and behind the mothers were the fathers issuing similar orders 
to their wives. Last of all, and some distance behind, came regular troops 
and a number of carabinieri. To open fire would have placed the women 
and children in grave peril ; ‘“ Pritchard had no choice but to surrender.’’ 

In the meanwhile Daly and his five men, who had been dropped in the wrong 
valley, were also trying to escape. Soon after landing they had heard the 
sound of explosions and realized that the task had been accomplished and 
that nothing, therefore, remained for them to do but to make their way as 
speedily as possible to the rendezvous. Dawn on February 15th found them 
eighteen miles from it, short of food, and very short of sleep. Since they 
had to reach the mouth of the Sele that night it was necessary to move by 
day. About 11 a.m. they fell in with a number of soldiers, police and 
civilians, to whom they explained that they were German airmen on special 
duty who had to reach Naples by two o’clock that afternoon. A car must 
be immediately provided. Bystanders appealed to the local mayor, but, 
becoming suspicious, he demanded papers from Daly, and since none were 
forthcoming, handcuffed the parachutists and chained them together. In 
this condition they arrived at Naples, where they were threatened with death. 
In the end, all save one were put in a prison camp, the exception being the 
interpreter, Picchi. He was severely questioned, court-martialled, and then 
shot. 

Had this gallant band of parachutists been able to reach the mouth of the 
Sele disappointment, not a submarine, would have awaited them. The 
orders of H.M.S. ‘‘ Triumph ’’ had been countermanded as the result of an 
unhappy and wholly unpredictable coincidence. It will be remembered that 
the two Whitleys loaded with bombs had been dispatched to create a diver- 
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sion. One of them, carrying Norman, successfully accomplished its task 
and dropped bombs on the railway yard at Foggia, causing explosions and 
fires. Passing Sicily on its way back, it dropped its last bomb on a railway. 

The other Whitley, however, was not so fortunate. Engine trouble 
developed, and the pilot sent out a signal in cipher saying that he was about 
to make a forced landing near the mouth of the river Sele. He chose this 
spot because the Whitley happened to be near it at the time, not because he 
knew that a British submarine might be in the offing. This fact had been 
kept a closely guarded secret and communicated only to the officers com- 
manding the parachute troops. It was at once realized that this signal sant 
by the Whitley would be picked up by the enemy, and, since the codc in 
which it had been transmitted was not of a very elaborate kind, would soon 
be deciphered : the Italian garrisons and police in the neighbourhood would 
be warned, and thus the submarine lying off a few hundred yards from shore 
would in all probability be detected. This placed the High Command in a 
terrible predicament. Submarines and their highly trained crews are very 
valuable, but, even so, the risk would have been accepted and an attempt made 
to rescue the parachute troops had there seemed to be the slightest possibility 
of success. Prolonged consideration, however, showed that the chances 
were negligible, and the decision was taken that a submarine should not be 
sent. 

The operation had a negligible effect on the war in Albania or North 
Africa, nor was the water supply of Apulia interrupted for any great length 
of time. The aqueduct was repaired before the local reservoirs in the towns 
it served ran dry. On the other hand the alarm and consternation caused 
throughout ‘Italy was considerable. The area was barred to neutrals, far 
more stringent air raid precautions were imposed, and a large number of 
guards posted. These precautions, all quite unnecessary, endured until 
Italy surrendered more than two years later. 


A raid to learn a secret 


Just over a year elapsed before British parachute troops were again in 
action. It was the enemy who staged the next action in which airborne 
troops took part. On May 20th, 1941, they invaded Crete in force with 
parachutists and glider-borne troops. Eleven days’ fierce fighting gained 
them possession of the island, and the world learnt for the first time what a 
mass assault by an army of this kind could accomplish. True, the cost was 
very high. The German parachute battalions and.glider-borne brigades 
suffered enormous casualties. Had it been possible, which it was not, for 
reasons not germane to this account, for the British garrison in Crete to 
have been provided with air support, there is little doubt that the airborne 
invasion would have failed. Be that as it may, the profit was not entirely 
on the enemy’s side of the ledger. . Many lessons of the highest importance 
were learnt by those in command, eager by study and argument to discover 
from what had happened above the airfields and olive-yards of Crete the 
best way, both strategic and tactical, to use airborne forces. 

It was at this time that a few Hotspur gliders made their appearance, and 
night glider flying began, the gliders being towed by Hectors. The Horsa 
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glider was making its first trial flights, and the Hamilcar had emerged from 
the stage of design. But there were not available in any quantity men or 
equipment, aircraft or gliders, and the airborne division which Browning 
was appointed to command in November of that year existed mostly on 
paper. Its development followed closely the Prime Minister’s dictum con- 
cerning the production of munitions of war: ‘‘ In the first year nothing at 
all; second year very little ; third year quite a lot; fourth year all you 
want.’’ Nevertheless, within four months of his appointment Browning was 
able to stage an operation small, it is true, but one most perfectly planned and 
executed, an operation, indeed, which bade fair to become a model of its kind. 

Along the coast of western Europe the Germans had established a chain 
of radiolocation posts designed to give warning of the approach of hostile 
aircraft or ships. That they had done so had long been known to the British 
Intelligence Services, and many photographs had been taken of these instal- 
lations. Their precise nature, however, was still a matter for argument and 
conjecture among experts. Photographs, however skilfully taken—and in 
that art the Photographic Reconnaissance Units of the Royal Air Force 
have no equal—could not betray all the secrets it was desired to discover, 
for many of them were hidden behind thick walls. The capture of one of 
these apparatus and its examination by scientists might possibly enable 
British installations to be improved, though that was doubtful, for British 
development in this field has always been ahead of German; but it would 
certainly enable scientists to discover how far the enemy had made progress, 
how accurate the process of detection had become, and, therefore, what 
risks British bombers flying to the attack might have to meet because of its 
presence. A sudden swoop upon an installation and its removal, if possible 
intact, would be of singular value to the pilots and crews of Bomber 
Command. 

Could such a swoop be made? The planning staff of Combined Opera- 
tions, then under the direction of Acting Vice-Admiral the Lord Louis 
Mountbatten, G.C.V.O., D.S.O., A.D.C.,-thought that it could. The First 
Airborne Division and 38 Wing of the R.A.F. were called into consultation, 
and in the beginning of 1942 the design began to grow. It did not take long 
to discover the whereabouts of an apparatus of the kind desired by the 
scientists. There was one which fulfilled all their requirements situated 
close to the small village of Bruneval, some twelve miles north-north-east — 
of Le Havre. It had been erected in front of an isolated house standing in 
wide fields with high-cliffs beyond rising above the sea.. Some 400 yards 
away was a garrisoned farmhouse called Le Presbytére, encircled by a wood. 
Within a short distance the cliffs sloped down to a small beach or cove 
whence a rough road led to the village of Bruneval a short distance inland. 
If the radiolocation post could be captured and held for sufficient time to 
enable the apparatus to be dismantled, it could be removed, brought to the cove, 
and then, together with its captors, taken back to England by the Royal Navy. 

A closer study of the position showed that it was defended by fifteen posts 
manned by a garrison numbering about a hundred, while farther inland a 
regiment of infantry and an armoured egtanon could serve as immediate 
reinforcements, 
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Trained parachutists, it was decided, should carry out the operation. As 
with the attack on the aqueduct in southern Italy, immediate rehearsals 
were put in hand, in which the crews of the Whitleys who were to convey 
the force to Bruneval took part. The aircraft were led by Wing Commander 
Pickard, D.S.O. and bar, D.F.C., destined two years later to die for his 
country and-for France leading an even more hazardous and equally 
successful attack. 

On the night of February 27th/28th conditions were perfect, ‘‘ no wind 
. . . and a bright moon with a little cloud and a very light haze.’’ In the 
half-darkness six officers dnd 113 other ranks, among them nine sappers 
and four signallers, entered the waiting Whitleys. With them was Flight 
Sergeant E. W. F. Cox, an expert radio engineer. It was he who had volun- 
teered to dismantle the radiolocation apparatus, and he had learnt how to 
use a parachute in the short space of three weeks. The force was commanded 
by Major J. D. Frost, whose men, like himself, were in high spirits. Wrapped 
in warm sleeping bags they whiled away the flight with cards and songs, 
‘* Annie Laurie,’’ ‘‘ Lulu ’’ and ‘‘ Come sit by my side if you love me,’’ 
the special song of the parachute troops, being the favourites. Flight 
Sergeant Cox obliged with a solo rendering of ‘‘ The Rose of Tralee.’’ The 
flight was uneventful and the navigation perfect, except in the case of two 
Whitleys, one carrying Lieutenant E. C. B. Charteris, which were compelled 
by flak to take avoiding action and thus arrived late and not quite in the right 
place. ° 


It was a model attack 


The plan was for Frost to attack the isolated house near the apparatus 
and kill or capture its crew, who probably lived there. A second party, 
which included Flight Sergeant Cox and the sappers, were to go straight to 
the post itself and dismantle it, while a third, under Charteris, was to secure 
the beach near by from which the parachutists would be taken off by the 
Navy. Timing was of great importance. The force must remain ashore 
for just so long as it would take to seize and remove their objective, and then 
be carried off themselves before enemy reinforcements could arrive, or the 
movements of the tide prevent the Navy from coming in to the beach. 

All went well with Frost and his party, and with those detailed to seize 
the apparatus. Such Germans as there were, either in the house or in the 
defences close by, were killed or captured in the first rush, and Cox with the 
aid of Lieutenant Vernon and his engineers successfully removed the 
apparatus from the hole in the ground from which it protruded. This took 
some little time, and towards the end they were under fire, two bullets striking 
a part of the machinery as Cox held it in his hands. 

Frost, Vernon and the engineers then began to move towards the beach. 
When they reached it, they discovered that it had not yet been captured. 
What had happened was this. Charteris and his men, as has been explained, 
had been dropped somewhat late and in the wrong valley. ‘‘ It looked very 
like the right one,’’ records Charteris, ‘‘ but there was no row of trees at 
the bottom of it as there should have been, and it was not deep enough. I 
don’t mind saying that that was a nasty moment.’’ Their landing had been 
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‘ 


perfect for there was no wind, and when Charteris touched the ground the 
** rigging lines of his parachute fell softly round him ”’; but he did not 
know were he was. Looking up, he heard and then saw aircraft passing 
overhead flying a steady course and judged that they were the other Whitleys 
and that they had not yet dropped their parachutists. Since they were flying 
north, he thought it best to move in that direction too. He did so with his 
men, at a rapid lope which is the gait of the parachutist, being something 
between a fast walk and a trot. Presently he caught sight of the lighthouse 
at Cap d’Antifer, and then he knew where he was. Almost immediately 
the party ran into some Germans. One of them accompanied the para- 
chutists for some distance, they taking him for one of themselves, he under 
the impression they belonged to a German patrol. Subsequent explanations 
resulted in the death of the German. 

The party then crossed the ravine near Bruneval village and came under 
fire. Hearing sounds of battle ahead, they rightly concluded that the radio- 
location post was being attacked, and made towards it. Presently Charteris 
fell in with his commanding officer, explained the situation, and was ordered 
to rush the cove. 

He and his men moved off downhill. _‘‘ I felt as naked as a baby because 
I was only about seventy yards from the house on the beach, which I knew 
to be held by the enemy. We... flung two volleys of hand grenades 
into the balcony of the house.’’ They then charged, and captured it while 
others killed the garrison of a nearby pill-box. In the house a solitary German 
telephone orderly surrendered with the instrument in his hand. He explained 
that at that moment he had been talking with his commanding officer, who 
had complained bitterly of the noise the orderly was making at his end of the 
telephone. His explanation that the din was caused by the grenades 
of the enemy was cut short when the parachutists burst into the room. 

Having captured the beach, the raiders sat down to await the coming of 
the Navy, Frost signalling from time to time in the direction of the sea with 
a blue-shaded torch. Soon after half-past two in the morning, assault 
landing craft covered by support craft were seen coming in in the moonlight. 
First the apparatus, which they had fought so successfully to capture, then 
the. prisoners, then the wounded, and finally the rest of the force, all but 
seven who had become separated and were left behind, were embarked and 
reached England unmolested, under cover provided, when day dawned, by 
Spitfires of Fighter Command. The success of this small operation was com- 
plete. Atacost of one killed, seven wounded, and seven missing, a valuable 
piece of apparatus had been brought safely to England. 

The next day a Hurricane flying over Bruneval and Le Presbytére saw a 
number of German officers standing in conference round the hole which had 
been the home of the apparatus and which now gaped wide and empty. 
The pilot dived and opened fire with his machine-guns. The hole was 
quickly occupied. 


The first British glider operation 


In the next two raids, the first on St. Nazaire in March, the second on 
Dieppe in August, airborne troops took no part. The original plans for the 
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Dieppe raid provided for the destruction by parachutists of the two coastal 
_ batteries to the east and west of the town ; but the change of date from June 
to August necessitated a change of plan, and Commando troops took the 
place of airborne. 

A third small raid may here be conveniently described. On November 
19th, 1942, two Halifaxes, towing two Horsa gliders, set off from an 
airfield in Scotland for an objective in southern Norway. The importance 
of the objective* was such that all risks had to be taken. This was the 
first time that British gliders set out to attack the enemy. They were 
flown, one by Sergeant M. F. C. Strathdee and Sergeant P. Doig of the 
Glider Pilot Regiment, the other by Pilot Officer Davis and Sergeant 
Fraser of the Royal Australian Air Force. Each glider carried fifteen 
sappers, all volunteers, under the command of Lieutenant Methven, G.M. 
Their task was to destroy the -objective, and the difficulties were great. 
In the first place, the towing of gliders was an art in which the crews had not 
as yet had much practice. Secondly, the tugs had to be adapted and their 
engines, having to pull the added weight of the glider behind, developed 
defects, particularly in the cooling system. Fortunately these and other 
troubles were discovered during the practice tows and were remedied, so 
that on the night of the operation two Halifaxes were serviceable, though a 
third held in reserve could not be flown. The greatest difficulty of all was 
that caused by the distance to be covered, some 400 miles, and the necessity 
for extremely accurate navigation over the mountainous district in which the 
objective lay. 

In every air operation all ultimately depends on the weather, and on this 
occasion a correct forecast was of vital importance. On the morning of the 
attempt, thick cloud for most of the way, but clear skies and a good moon over 
the target area were promised. The two Halifaxes took off while it was still 
light and set course for Norway. Almost immediately the intercommunica- 
tion system connecting the gliders and the tugs broke down. One Halifax 
kept low, seeking to fly beneath the cloud and then to gain height on nearing 
the Norwegian coast, where the pilot hoped for clear weather. What hap- 
pened is not exactly known, but at some moment the tug hit the side of a 
mountain, crashed, and all its crew were killed. The violence of the shock 
loosed the glider, which made a very heavy landing close by, killing and 
injuring several of its occupants. 

The other Halifax was more fortunate. It flew high and approached the 
Norwegian coast at 10,000 feet. Here, as promised, the weather cleared, 
but it was found impossible to locate the landing zone. Though they were 
the best that could be got, the maps were exceedingly inaccurate, and the 
necessary pin-point could not therefore be obtained. The whole district 
was covered with snow which made the identification of objects on the ground 
even more difficult. The pilot of the Halifax, Squadron Leader A. B. 
Wilkinson, with his commanding officer, Group Captain T. B. Cooper, 
D.F.C., on board, made every effort to find the right spot, until, with petrol 
running low, he was forced to turn for home. The glider was still at the 


*It was a heavy-water plant connected with German research on the atomic bomb. 
A later raid on this plant was successful. 
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end of the rope, but on crossing the coast the combination ran into heavy 
cloud and icing conditions, the air became very bumpy, and the two parted. 
This glider, too, made land and crashed not very far from the other. The 
survivors of both gliders were captured and almost immediately i into the 
hands of the Gestapo. 


5» THE RED DEVILS OF NORTH AFRICA 


On November 8th, 1942, great operations of war, for which many prepara- 
tions had been made both in England and America, were launched. That 
day saw the landing of the Allies at several points on the coasts of French 
North Africa. The troops went ashore from fleets of transports protected 
by warships and squadrons of aircraft, all three Services thus taking part in 
a combined operation of which the grandeur was surpassed only by the 
expedition which invaded Normandy nineteen months later. Not all the 
troops who had a share in this ‘‘ majestic enterprise ’’ were carried in ships. 
Some arrived on the field of battle by parachute, transported thither by 
troop-carrying aircraft. The troops were British and belonged to the Ist 
Airt orne Division ; the aircraft were American and came from three Groups 
of the 51st Transport Wing of the United States Army Air Force. It is the 
exploits of these men which must now be recounted. 

The object of General Eisenhower, Supreme Commander, was to occupy 
all that part of North Africa which owed allegiance to Marshal Pétain 
and the Vichy regime. Though the Allied strength deployed was 
considerable, for the invading forces were large and might therefore reason- 
ably be relied upon to overcome any opposition, it was hoped and believed 
that they would be welcomed by at least the great majority of those who dwelt 
in this vast land of fertile coastal plain and rugged, inhospitable mountain. 
Nor were these hopes falsified. Resistance there was in some places, notably 
at Oran, where several units of the French Navy fought with a forlorn 
gallantry worthy ofa better cause ; but by the evening of November 10th that 
port was in our hands, American troops were in Casablanca and British 
and American in Algiers. 

Though taken entirely by surprise, the counter of the Germans was swift. 
By November 11th, Unoccupied France had been entered and Italian troops 
were in Nice. It was obvious that, once he had recovered from the first 
shock, the enemy would react with the greatest vigour. Rommel’s army, 
defeated at El Alamein at the beginning of the month, was streaming west- 
ward, and at the time of General Eisenhower’s landing was fighting rear- 
guard actions in Sollum and Sidi Barrani, having in fifteen days lost 40,000 
prisoners and the Commander of the Afrika Korps. Rommel was now 
faced by a threat to his rear, the size of which he could not at that time 
gauge but which was obviously of the most formidable kind. Would the 
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German High Command leave him to his fate, or would they seek to con- 
tinue the fight and, if unable to drive back the invaders in the west, at least 
make certain that what remained of their forces in Africa.should still find 
a way of escape to Sicily and thence to the Italian mainland ? The key to 
the situation was the great port of Tunis. If that fell into the hands of the 
Allies, the armies of Von Arnim and Rommel were doomed. 

More than 500 miles of difficult country separates Algiers from Tunis, 
where Von Arnim was seeking to establish himself in considerable force. 
The British Ist Army under General Anderson set out to forestall and, if 
they arrived too late, to do battle with him. Rather more than half-way 
between Algiers and Tunis lies the port of Bone, which possesses a good 
airfield. To take it was an immediate and obvious object. Plans to do so 
had been maturing for some time. On Nevember 12th they were put into 
execution. 


The race to capture Bone airfield 


On that day a task force consisting of two company groups and a head- 
quarters group, comprising some 360 officers and men belonging to the 
3rd Battalion of the Ist Parachute Brigade, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel R. J. Pine-Coffin, arrived over the airfield in the early morn- 
ing. They were carried in C.47 aircraft (Dakotas) of No. 60 Group of the 
United States Army Air Force. The long journey of the Brigade had begun 
in England late on the 9th, and they had flown through the night to reach 
Gibraltar in the morning. Here they rested for half a day, checking their 
equipment and making final preparations. They were off again in the 
darkness that precedes dawn and arrived some hours later at the airfield of 
Maison Blanche, close to Algiers. Here once more they waited, faced by 
the final stage of their journey. Leaving the ground at first light on the 
12th, they reached Bone at about 8.30 in the morning. By then their numbers 
had been reduced from 450 to 360. Two aircraft had developed defects 
and been unable to leave England, and two more had fallen by the way, 
one having crashed in flames-between Gibraltar and Algiers. The occupants 
of the other, which came down in the sea between Gibraltar and Algiers, 
were picked up by an American ship on her way to New York, all save 
Captain Crichton, who was drowned rescuing one of his men. The para- 
chutists rejoined their regiment two months later, travelling to North Africa 
by way of the U.S.A. and the United Kingdom. 

The detachment of the 3rd Battalion were well aware of what was expected 
of them. They were engaged in a race against time. A German parachute 
battalion was known, or thought to be at Tunis and might at any moment 
take off with the object of seizing their objective before they reached it. 
‘** This,’’ said Captain James Moore, adjutant of the battalion, ‘‘ added to 
the excitement.’”’ 

The drop was made in a scattered pattern covering some three miles of 
stony ground. Some containers fell a mile short. Stony it was indeed. 
Moreover, the air in Africa is thinner than English air and the parachutists 
were heavily laden. Each man was carrying a considerable quantity of small- / 
arms ammunition, and this was over and above what was in the containers. 
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The drop was made from a height of about 400 feet. In accomplishing it one 

officer was particularly unfortunate. He fell so heavily that he was uncon-. 

scious for four days. His comrades carried him to a nearby house where 
headquarters was established, and placed him on a fine bed with brass knobs 

at its four corners. From time to time he was heard to murmur: ‘‘ I’ll 

have a little more of the turbot, waiter.’’ There was only one fatal casualty, ss 
one man accidentally shooting himself with his Sten gun during the drop, 
but thirteen men were injured. 

The operation was successful, for the airfield was captured. The presence 
of parachute troops helped considerably to raise the hearts of the local 
French inhabitants and the expectations of the Arabs. These paid par- 
ticular attention to the parachute containers and their contents, and a quantity 

_ of arms and ammunition disappeared with startling suddenness. Moreover, 
the task of persuading them to hand over what they regarded, not unnatur- 
ally perhaps, as a silken gift from Heaven was not easy, especially when one 
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of them pointed out that not less than 544 sets of silk underclothing could 
be made from one parachute and sold at great profit. 
Together with No. 6 Commando the task force held the airfield under 
| constant attack from Focke-Wulfs and Messerschmitts for a week, till they 
were withdrawn and joined the remainder of their battalion. They had 
accomplished their task, thanks to the co-operation of our American Allies, 
who provided all the aircraft necessary to transport them and their comrades 
in the other battalions. This they did despite the fact that many of the 
American crews had not been trained to carry and drop parachutists. British 
aircraft and trained crews were not yet available in sufficient numbers, for the 
requirements of Bomber Command were still paramount. 


\ 


The 1st Battalion at Beja 


While two-thirds of the 3rd Parachute Battalion were thus engaged, the 
Ist and 2nd Battalions and the remainder of the 3rd had arrived successfully 
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at Algiers by sea. Between the 13th and 15th of November they collected 
their equipment and stored it in readiness at the Maison Blanche airfield. 
The task, especially that of the R.A.F. parachute packing section attached 
to Brigade Headquarters, had not been easy, for there was a total lack of 
transport and stevedores. The parachute packers went to work in a requi- 
sitioned cinema and laboured without pause or rest night and day until 
every parachute, over 3,000, had been re-packed ready for instant use. 

On November 16th, after an unsuccessful attempt on the previous day, 
the Ist Battalion under its commanding officer, Lieutenant-Colonel (now 
Brigadier) Hill, D.S.O., M.C., carried by 64 Group of the American Army 
Air Force, landed on the plain near Souk el Arba. The drop was success- 
ful, but one man was killed and two others, victims of what is known as 
** Roman candling,’’ severely injured. This mishap occurs when the para- 
chute leaves the pack but fails to open, its wearer hurtling to earth with a 
long and useless streamer of silk fluttering from his shoulders. 

On landing, the battalion advanced through Beja to Medjez el Bab. 
They were thus well in advance of the Ist Army seeking to establish itself 
on the plain dividing the sea from the mountains. Their presence, like that , 
of the 3rd Battalion at Bone, had a heartening effect on the local French, 
and their feat can be justly described as remarkable. Throughout this and 
subsequent operations the help they and the rest of the Division received 
_ from French forces operating in advance and to the flank of the Ist Army 
was considerable. No reconnaissance had been made, and their objective 
was changed a few hours before the take-off from Souk el Arba to Beja, 
about forty-five miles from the place where they dropped. On landing 
Lieutenant-Colonel Hill immediately marched his battalion twice through 
the town, the men wearing on the first occasion their steel helmets and on 
the second their red berets. So impressed was he by their bearing and 
what he thought was their numbers that the French commander and his men 
joined the battalion and fought by their side. Here they captured a number 
of armoured cars and reconnaissance vehicles, and here the Colonel was badly 
wounded. He and his adjutant, Captain Whitelock, with their two orderlies, 
attacked two German tanks, disposed of the first with gammon bombs and 
were about to receive the surrender of the second tank’s commander, who 
had raised his hands, when his machine-gunner opened fire, badly wounding - 
both officers. The crews of all the German tanks were thereupon wiped out. 
For his conduct in this battle, and for other gallant actions, Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hill received the Distinguished Service Order. His place as com- 
manding officer of the battalion was taken by Major (now Lieutenant- 
Colonel) A. S. Pearson, D.S.O., M.C., who within less than a fortnight had 
won the Distinguished Service Order and the Military Cross. The official 
reports .of those days of confused and heavy fighting describe his conduct 
as one of °* superb gallantry.”’ He was ably seconded by the men he led 
so well. In one action those in charge of the three-inch mortars carried 
them nine miles, fought them, took part in a bayonet charge, and returned 
to their starting point within a period of eleven hours. The Ist Battalion 
was presently joined by the 3rd Battalion, and on December 6th part of 
the Parachute Brigade found itself fighting as ordinary infantry unde: its 
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commander, Brigadier E. W. C. Flavell, D.S.O., M.C. They formed part of — 
the Fifth Corps, and attached to them were No. 1 Commando, two French 
battalions and an American artillery unit. 


The 2nd Battalion strikes at Oudna 


Before giving an account of the heavy fighting in which they took part 
during the next four months, the adventures of the 2nd Battalion must be 
related in some detail, for they were indeed remarkable. Kept at first in 
reserve at the Maison Blanche, it was decided to use them to attack two enemy 
. airfields, one at Pont du Fahs and the other at Depienne, both almost due 
south of Tunis and well beyond the area of Souk el Arba where the remainder 
of the brigade was established. Having destroyed the German aircraft and 
stores on these airfields, the 2nd Battalion was to move to Oudna, still 
nearer to Tunis, repeat its performance and then strike north-west to © 
join up with the leading elements of the British Ist Army in the neighbour- 
hood of St. Cyprien. 

On November 29th, shortly before they were due to ‘ake off, information 
came to hand that the airfields at Pont du Fahs and Depienne had been 
abandoned by the Germans. It was decided, therefore, that the battalion 
should land near the third objective, Oudna. The force, carried by aircraft 
of No. 60 and No. 64 American Group, under the protection of long-range 
Hurricanes, Lightnings and Spitfires, was on the way to its objectives by 
12.30 p.m. Bad weather had made previous reconnaissance impossible, 
and it was left to the battalion commander, Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. 
Frost, D.S.O., M.C., who had led the highly successful raid on Bruneval and 
was travelling in the leading aircraft, to share with the pilot the responsi- 
bility of choosing the dropping zone from the air. The force flew high to 
clear the mountains ; it became very cold ; the air was bumpy, and some of 
the men suffered from air-sickness.. About thirty miles from Depienne they 
began to déscend until the battalion was flying at 600 feet. The dropping 
zone chosen was mostly ploughland with a watercourse dividing it. 

At ten minutes to three in the afternoon, the first stick dropped, followed 
quickly by the remainder, and the battalion came down over an area one- 
and-a-half miles long and half a mile broad. One man was killed in the 
drop. ‘‘ A’’ and. ‘*‘ C ’’ Companies held the boundaries of the dropping 
zone, while ‘* B ’’ Company was ordered to occupy Depienne and lay hands 
on all available transport. A number of men injured in the drop were put 
into the schoolhouse, where they were well treated by the local French 
inhabitants. 

That evening the battalion formed up to begin its advance on Oudna. It 
moved off soon after 1 a.m., carrying some of its mortars and ammunition 
in mule carts. Many mortars, however, had to be borne on the backs of 
those who were to take them into action, and their weight became an increas- 
ing cause of fatigue. The way was mostly over steep, rough tracks crossing 
stony hills, and the battalion moved through the bitter night to the inhospit- 
able accompaniment of barking dogs. At 4.30 in the morning of November 
30th, after covering twelve miles, they lay down to rest, but, being without 
blankets, found the cold too keen for sleep. At first light they moved off 
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again, with ‘‘ B ’’ Company acting as advance guard, till by mid-morning 
they had reached a well calléd the Prise de L’eau. Here all available mules, 
donkeys and horses were commandeered from the local Arabs, who informed 
the commanding officer that the landing ground at Oudna was not occupied, 
and that the Axis troops were withdrawing to Tunis. By now, great cold had 
given place to uncomfortable heat, but the objective was in sight, wide and 
deserted except for one crashed German aircraft in its midst. 

The advance began in the afternoon, ‘‘ A ’’ Company was in the van, 
‘* B ’? Company to the right marching along a dominating ridge, and ‘‘ C ’”’ 
Company to the left, with battalion headquarters and the mortars. An 
hour later ‘* A ’’ Company was in action and, very skilfully handled by its 
commander, Major Ashford, had driven the enemy to the north of the land- 
ing field, while the rest of the battalion occupied Oudna railway station close 
by. By four in the afternoon the landing ground was reached and, as was 
suspected, found to be deserted. Four native tents, thought to contain 
stores, turned out to be hayricks. 


** Dropped from the blue into the blue ’’ 


By then, however, the Germans were beginning to take the measure of the 
situition. At 4.30 five of their heavy tanks appeared west of the landing 
ground and began to shell ‘‘ C’’ Company, killing one of its officers. 
Some of the men, moving from one piece of cover to the next—it was mostly 
rocks and bushes—got close enough to the nearest tank to throw gammon 
bombs at it. Whether or not it was damaged, however, was uncertain. 
The German tank commander was cautious and made no attempt to move 
against the parachutists, but lay off and kept the airfield under machine-gun 
fire. He was presently joined by a number of Messerschmitts which carried 
out very low-flying machine-gun attacks. Though they caused no casualties, 
they made all movement impossible. Since ammunition was precious, the 
orders were that no aircraft was to be fired at. The men relied on their 
camouflage smocks and netting to protect them from observation, and in 
this they were not disappointed. 

** Now as the whole object of the mission,’’ says Frost in his report, 
** had been to destroy aircraft on Oudna, and as there were no aircraft to 
destroy, I made plans for moving westwards to link up with the First Army.’’ 

The position of the Parachute Battalion should be realized. They had, as 
it were, been dropped from the blue into the blue, many miles ahead of the 
ground army and its patrols. There was nothing but their own resources on 
which to live, march and fight, save for such transport, mostly mules, on 
which they had been, or might be, able to lay hands. Their defensive posi- 
tions on and round the landing ground at Oudna were very insecure; the 
enemy had had several hours in which to make a full reconnaissance and, 
therefore, to gauge the numbers against him, and his armoured forces were 
already moving up in considerable strength. 

At dusk, ‘‘ C ’? Company, which had been on the left, moved back with 
orders to enter the hills behind ‘‘ B ’’ Company. They were soon engaged 
with the enemy by the light of the flaming hayricks, which had at first been 
mistaken for storage huts. The sound of explosions indicated that the enemy 
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was possibly destroying an ammunition dump, and the commanding officer 
debated whether to launch an attack. By then, however, the condition of 
‘* A’? and ‘*‘ C’’ Companies was such that it became imperative to re- 
organize and rest. At nine in the evening the battalion moved off back to 
the positions which it had quitted that morning round ‘Prise de L’eau. It 
reached ,them one-and-a-half hours later, and the men were at last able to 
rest, if rest it could be called, for the night was again bitterly cold and sleep 
almost out of the question. 

The next morning Frost received news by wireless which might have caused 
a man less stout of heart to quail. The British armoured thrust against 
Tunis had been postponed, and the one chance, never very strong, that he and 
his men would be able to join forces that day with the advancing tanks, had 
therefore disappeared. He was almost, if not quite, surrounded. The 
enemy had large numbers of lorry-borne infantry near at hand, and every 
road was patrolled by their armoured cars. The battalion was only fifteen 
miles from Tunis itself, and some thirty to forty miles from Medjez el Bab 
and Tebourba, the nearest places at which Ore British troops might 
possibly be encountered. : 


Ambush in a bottle-neck 


There were two small consolations. The three companies were so dis- 
posed as to make an all-round defence possible, and there was water. Frost 
was confident that he would be able to repel ‘anything less than a full-scale 
attack. He decided to remain where he was until noon, then to move back 
into the hills, wait there till nightfall, and only venture on to the plains in 
darkness. At one point the approaches to his position ran through what he 
describes as a bottle-neck between two ridges. Here he arranged an ambush, 
giving orders that no enemy vehicles, moving up the road to engage them, 
were to be fired upon until they were well inside the bottle-neek. About 
ten in the morning two enemy tanks, two armoured cars, and two lorries 
towing guns approached from the north and halted three-quarters of a mile 
away. One of the armoured cars went forward alone and surprised a small 
party of parachutists filling their water bottles at the well from which the 
place took its name. The commander of the car, an Italian officer, who was 
leaning from the turret, was shot, but the gammon bomb thrown at his 
vehicle missed and it made off. No further movement was made, the enemy 
contenting himself with shelling the parachutists, who replied vigorously 
with mortar bombs, inflicted casualties and compelled a withdrawal. - 

The attack from the north had been a failure. The next was put in from 
the south and would have to pass through the bottle-neck. It opened an 
hour later, when two armoured cars and a tank were seen moving along the 
road. Covering the position was a section of men under an N.C.O. armed 
with an anti-tank rifle. As the leading armoured car drew near he saw 
displayed upon it two yellow triangles, which was the recognition device of 
the First Army. Relief appeared to be at hand, and the N.C.O., leaving 
the post, went forward displaying his own triangle, only to fall a victim to 
this ruse de guerre. He was seized, taken prisoner, and made to walk in 
front of the armoured car till it reached his section and captured them. 
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He was then sent to Frost with a message from the enemy demanding sur- 
render since the battalion was surrounded. The demand was refused and 
an attempt made to attack the German vehicles, which could not be fired 
upon for they were sheltering in a deep depression. Presently they made off, 
and the battalion settled down to endure some desultory shelling. 

But not for long. At noon Frost began his move into the hills, ‘‘ A ”’ 
Company acting as rearguard. The wounded were placed in a nearby farm, 
and Lieutenant MacGavin, R.A.M.C., left in charge of them. By half-past 
two in the afternoon the parachutists had reached the hills at a place where 
there was a spring and where good observation could be had. Here they lay 
for half an hour, and were then attacked on all sides, the brunt of the assault 
being borne by ‘‘ C ’’ Company, who beat off all infantry attacks at a cost 
to itself of heavy casualties caused by mortar fire coming from behind some 
farm-houses. 

During this attack two tanks were knocked out by gammon bombs and 
‘two others immobilized. Their fate was accomplished very largely by 
Private Wilkinson, who crawled out of cover and attacked them with an 
anti-tank rifle. Moving from boulder to boulder, he kept this weapon in 
action till they were all knocked out or subdued. But he did so only at the 
cost of his life. At five in the afternoon the enemy tried an air attack. 
Messerschmitt 109s flew low over the position, but opened fire not on Frost 
and his men but on their own troops, mistaking them for the parachutists, 
who were almost invisible. During the weary months of training in England 
they had learnt the art and the necessity of taking cover, and they had been 
most attentive pupils. 


The hard road through the hills 


Night was now at hand and the attack, everywhere held, fell away. Even 
the shellirig ceased. Frost decided to withdraw by groups of individual 
companies, giving the village of Massicault as the rendezvous. ‘‘ B”’ 
Company was to lead, and would then be followed by Battalion Headquarters 
and the mortar platoon. ‘‘ A ’’ Company and the remnants of ‘‘ C ’’ 
brought up the rear. By then the casualties in the battalion were about 
150 killed and wounded. As soon as it was quite dark, Frost set his hunting 
horn to his lips and blew the signal to begin the retreat. The road down to the 
plain was very steep and difficult in the dark, and when at length the level 
ground was reached, the stumbling, weary men encountered wide stretches 
of ploughland where the going was very heavy. By then “‘ all ranks were 
feeling exhausted. We had had no real rest for forty-eight hours and had 
been moving over mountainous country all that time. Also very heavy loads 
had been carried.’” Some men’s feet had been badly cut, and since there 
had been no time to give them proper medical attention, the wounds were 
now festering. During that night two deep river beds had to be crossed, as 
well as the river Miliane, which provided water for the water-bottles but 
** it was brackish and only just drinkable.’’ At one o’clock in the morning 
they rested for an hour and a half, and it was then discovered that Major 
Teichman, the second in command, and Captain Short, the adjutant, were 


Missing. — , 
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The march was resumed, and by six o’clock the battalion was a mile 
north-east of the Djebel el Mengoub, high ground not far from the village 
of Massicault which was their destination. It was decided to halt until 
daylight. As soon as the sun began to appear, Lieutenant Charteris took a 
small reconnoitring party towards a farm-house. He was back half an hour 
later with the welcome news that there were good shelter, plenty of water, . 
and friendly Arabs at the farm, and that they had told him that Massicault 
was still in the hands of the enemy. Battalion Headquarters moved in 
immediately. A guard was mounted and ‘‘ the men cooked breakfast and 
washed. ’’ 

Soon after ten o’clock Major Ashford arrived to say that ‘‘ A ’’ Com- 
pany, numbering about a hundred men, were safely round a farm half a 
mile to the east. Its inhabitants, who were French, had warned him that 
German armoured cars frequently patrolled the area. At the same time 
Frost learnt that the neares: Allied forces were said to be at Furna, not far 
from Massicault. Once more he decided to hold on, fight until dusk, and 
then seek to withdraw. Lieutenant Charteris, who had won the Military 
Cross at Bruneval, and two men were sent to Furna with orders to get into 
contact with the Allied Forces if they were there, and to return at all costs 
before dark. | 

At noon ** A ’’ Company arrived and Frost then established his lines of 
defence around the farm, which was called El Fedja. It seemed to him that 
the enemy would be unable to mount any considerable attack until fairly 
late in the day. If only, therefore, his exhausted but indomitable men could 
hold out till sunset, there was a chance of escape. Everyone was ordered to 
lie quiet at his post and not to move. About one o’clock a column of 
enemy armoured cars was seen approaching slowly, and an hour later his 
infantry was observed setting up mortars and machine-gun posts on a ridge 
to the north of El Fedja. Not a man of the battalion stirred, and ‘‘ this 
silence on our part seemed to mystify the enemy.’’ In the middle of the 
afternoon he opened the first phase of his attack, by directing heavy but 
ineffective mortar and machine-gun fire on the orchard next to the farm. 
Towards dusk the machine-gun fire increased in intensity, but the bullets 
went high, and it seemed to the parachutists, still holding on in grim silence, 
that the enemy were firing at each other, or perhaps even that some units 
of the First Army had arrived to the south and were being engaged by the 
enemy. ‘*‘ Some of the more imaginative men fancied they heard words 
being shouted in English. . . . Towards dusk the enemy became véry bold, 
and a party of two officers approached to within five yards of the cactus 
hedge surrounding the orchard. They were killed with grenades and Sten 
gun fire.’’ 


The last rally—the last chance 


By then Frost had issued his orders for the night’s retreat. \V hen the 
sound of his horn was heard every man was to leave his position, run past 
Battalion Headquarters, and on to the south-east towards the high ground 
at Jebel el Mengoub, where the battalion would rally. This was their last, 
their only, chance. ‘* We had not sufficient ammunition left to fight another 
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battle, and I estimated that the enemy were approximately four to one 
stronger in number.’’ Lieutenant Charteris, who it will be remembered 
had been sent earlier in the day to get into touch with Allied forces said to 
be at Furna, had not yet returned. He was never seen again. 

At six in the evening the Germans launched their main attack and it was’ 
repelled with considerable loss, one section of it being wiped out with Sten- 
gun fire and the last of the grenades. A quarter of an hour later Frost 
sounded his horn and the men moved off according to plan. The enemy 
made no further attack, but in the darkness the parachutists, now almost at 
their last gasp, found it very difficult to keep in touch with one another. 
Towards morning they reached another farm-house owned by a Frenchman 
who warned Frost that an Arab, known to be in the pay of the Germans, 
had made off to inform the enemy of their whereabouts. .The battalion 
quitted the friendly shelter of the farm for the barren heights near Ksar Tyr. 
From their summit a glad sight met the eyes of these weary men. In the 
middle distance was Medjez el Bab and the main road dividing the tumbled 
plain, and at that moment an Arab, running up, told Frost that the town was 
strongly held by the Allies. 

A number Of orchards lay between them and the main road, and through 
these they moved in open formation, taking advantage of the cover they 
afforded. In the last they halted, ate a meal, and soon after one o’clock in 
the afternoon reached the road. Along it they marched, and soon an 
armoured vehicle was seen bumping and rolling across country. It reached 
the road at a point ahead of them, turned and made towards them. It was 
an American reconnaissance car. Contact with the First Army had at last. 
been made. | 

So ended a fighting retreat conducted by men most of whom had not seen 
action before, and costing sixteen officers and 250 other ranks. 

After another eight days of marching, counter-marching and fighting, the 
battalion was relieved by the Coldstream Guards and taken by lorry to 
Souk el Khemis, where at last they were able to rest. Their spirit is best 
shown by two stories of what happened to some of them who were captured 
by the enemy during that arduous retreat. A corporal, who was a medical 
student m time of peace, was wounded and captured. He had been hit in 
the arm, which was placed in a sling, but he contrived to hide in it his fighting 
knife. After dark he watched his opportunity, stabbed the German guard in 
the back, freed his companions, and they all reached the British lines in 
safety. “A number of men of the battalion were captured and were being 
taken to bondage in an Italian lorry escorted by Italian armoured cars. 
One of them overpowered one of the escort, seized his pistol, shot the 
driver of the lorry, and escaped with his companions aeross country, 
eluding the pursuit of the armoured cars. They, too, reached safety. Such 
men as these are truly formidable, and such feats soon caused the parachute 
troops to be known as ‘‘ the Red Devils,’’ a name bestowed upon them by 
the enemy in March 1943. It was derived from the colour of their berets. 
We must now return to the rest of the Parachute Brigade. 

After the capture of the Bone airfield by part of the 3rd Battalion, this 
formation moved into the mountainous area’ north of Beja and became 
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involved in desultory fighting which went on throughout the greater part 
of December. It was during this period that Lieutenant Livesey of the Ist 
Parachute Squadron of the Royal Engineers, together with a sergeant and 
two sappers, carried out a thirty-six-hour reconnaissance behind the enemy 
lines and brought back a comprehensive report on the state of the tracks and 
roads in an area which it was proposed to attack. At one moment the ser- 
geant was compelled to remain motionless for more than two hours, his 
head resting on his hand and his elbow on a bed of sharp stones. Through- 
out that time a German sentry was but five yards away and the slightest 
movement would have meant the discovery of the others.. The sergeant’s 
arm remained numb and useless for the rest of the patrol. 


The Airborne fight as infantry 


The weather in the North African hills during that month resembled the 
climate of the western highlands of Scotland in September. The rainfall 
was heavy, but it was broken by periods of delightful sunshine. Frost and 
snow in the upper levels prevailed at night, and the general conditions under- 
foot were wet and muddy. The troops lived as hard as they fought ; ameni- 
ties were few and luxuries non-existent, but oranges and vegetables were 
cheap and plentiful. Relations with the local inhabitants, a mixture of 
** French colonists, half-breeds of various shades and colouring, and native 
Arabs,’”’ were, on the whole, good, though a number of families of the 
richer sort were also of the baser, being supporters of Vichy and even of 
Hitler. 

By Christmas 1942 the main attack on Tunis had been postponed, for 
neither the Ist Army nor the American forces were in a position to deliver 
it with that overwhelming force which alone could ensure success. Flavell 
urged very strongly that the Parachute Brigade he commanded should be 
withdrawn so that it might re-form, continue its training, and be available 
once more as an airborne force. His counsels and his protests fell on ears, 
not deaf, but forced by circumstances to be unreceptive. The general situa- 
tion was such that specialists, as specialists, were at a discount. What was 
needed were men to thicken the line. Various plans, however, were put 
forward to use the Brigade in the role for which they had been trained, that 


of parachute troops, but they all came to nothing, mainly because to deliver _ 


airborne attacks in daylight, in exposed country dominated by the enemy 
from the hills from which he had not yet been dislodged, was far too costly, 
while to drop at night was impossible, for navigation was too uncertain in 
such difficult terrain, and the-pilots lacked training in night flying. 

By the beginning of January the Brigade had returned to Algiers, all save 
the 3rd Battalion, which was still involved in severe fighting. On the night 
of January 4th, in company with the Buffs, it attacked a position known as 
the Green Hill. ‘‘ B ’’ Company, advancing through °*‘ darkness shot with 
pink, yellow and red tracers,’’ reached and captured a number of concrete 
machine-gun posts on the summit of the hill. Here they were counter- 
attacked by 180 Germans who advanced shoulder to shoulder, chanting 
war songs. They were wiped out almost toa man. The next counter-attack, 
however, was more successful, for ‘* B ’’ Company had by then run out of 
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ammunition and were forced back to the foot of the hill. On the following 
day they were relieved and rejoined the remainder of the Brigade at Algiers, 
where they rested at the farm of St. Charles, near Boufarik, in a country of 
tangerine gardens and pink and red roses, with a background of blue mist 
and, far beyond, the faint, gracious outline of high mountains. 

On January 25th the whole Brigade found themselves at Bone, whither 
they had been conveyed by sea. From that time onwards until the middle 
of April, these highly trained, specialized troops, invariably inferior to the 
enemy in numbers, were moved about to fill gaps as and when they occurred, 
and to restore the situation wherever and whenever it was necessary. ‘‘ Con- 
tinuous rain added to the normal discomforts of war, and the roads became 
so bad that for much of the time the only method of supply was by mule.’’ 
Everyone had to fight, not only the combat units but also the engineers, the 
signallers, the drivers, and casualties began to mount. By February 8th only 
seven of the officers who had originally come to North Africa with the 
Ist Parachute Battalion were still with it, and in the other battalions the 
situation was much the same. 


** Whoa, Mohammed !”’ 


It is impossible to describe this fighting in detail, but certain engagements 
must be mentioned. The first occurred at dawn on February 3rd, when the 
Ist Parachute Battalion attacked two ‘‘ features,’’ a name bestowed on any 
prominent hill or ridge in the landscape, called Jebel Mansour and Jebel 
Alliliga. Driven by heavy counter-attacks from the second of these, which 
all the valour of the Guards Brigade and a contingent of the Foreign Legion 
failed to recover, the Battalion was eventually forced back to the foot of 
Jebel Mansour, largely for lack of ammunition, the mules carrying it having 
gone astray. In this action the*casualties were 183, a very high proportion 
of the number engaged. There was next the attack by the enemy on February 
26th. The Germans advanced with the best part of two battalions but, 
after a fierce fight which lasted from dawn till three in the afternoon, were 
completely broken and fled, leaving 250 dead on the field and 150 prisoners. 

It was during this fight that Lieutenant G. L. W. Street of the 3rd Battalion, . 
gaing forward in the half light of dawn to visit his most advanced posts, 
heard a movement among the thick scrub which covered the hillside. He 
shouted out, calling upon the unseen men to keep quiet since there were 
Germans near at hand. He was immediately challenged and repeated his 
order. ‘‘ Don’t makesucha .. . row,’’ he yelled, ‘* there may be Germans 
about.’’ At that moment a German jabbed him in the stomach with a tommy 
gun and ordered him to lead the rest of the patrol, whom Street had mistaken 
for his own men, between the lines of the parachute battalion, so that they 
might attack its headquarters. Street led them instead to the nearest com- 
pany strongpoint, where they were received with heavy fire. ~ Fortunately 
Street was not hit and took cover in a fold of the ground with the German 
officer in command of the patrol. After a short time he turned to him and 
said: ‘* Look out, my chaps are throwing grenades at us.’’ The German 
officer turned his head, Street struck him a heavy blow, knocked him out, 
deprived him of his arms and made off to our lines. He then led some of his 
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men in a charge which destroyed a platoon of.the enemy. For these exploits 
he was awarded the Military Cross... 

It was about this time that the Division adopted the battle-cry of ‘‘ Whoa, 
Mohammed ! ’’ and this shout, running up and down the stony hills, roused 
the men to their highest endeavours and struck dismay into the hearts of 
the enemy. It seems to be the British soldier’s imitation of the Arab’s 
exhortation to his steed, usually a donkey. 

There were next the actions fought by the Brigade in the sector north of 
Beja, a hundred miles away, to which they were moved at the beginning of 
March in a nightmare journey along roads bordered by precipices. Here 
they became acquainted with Jebel Abiod and the two features known as 
Bowler Hat and Beggars’ Bump. The 3rd Battalion held a position near an 
iron mine, and the men, covered with its dust, assumed the colouring of 
Red Indians. The casualties.they suffered caused the place to be named 
** The Death Valley.’’ 

In the very heavy fighting of the next ten days the British parachutists 
found themselves in combat against the élite of their German opposite 
numbers under the command of Colonel Witzig. These fierce and well- 
trained troops delivered three attacks against the 2nd Battalion. The first 
was held fairly easily, the second with difficulty, and the third almost suc- 
ceeded, when the Ist Battalion came to the rescue and saved the situation. 
Man for man, the Red Devils were just a little better than Witzig’s men. 
Throughout these days no one distinguished himself more than Colonel 
Pearson, commanding the Ist Battalion, and it was at this time that he earned 
a bar to his D.S.O. At one moment when the fighting was particularly 
heavy it so happenell that Down, who was by then a Brigadier, was paying 
a visit to the Ist Battalion, which he had once commanded. He presently 
found himself, armed with a rifle, fighting in the ranks and taking part in a 
charge of the Headquarters staff, consisting of cooks, clerks, signallers and 
batmen, brilliantly led by Colonel Pearson and completely successful. 


The fighting round Sedjenane 


There was finally the fighting round Sedjenane. On March 27th, 1943, a 
general advance began between the sea and the Jebel Abiod-Sedjenane road. 
In forty-eight hours the parachute troops had captured not only all their 
objectives, together with somewhat more than 800 prisoners, but also the 
final objective allotted to the troops on their right, who had been held up by 
intense mortar fire. 

At one time in this battle, Colonel Witzig’s German parachutists almost 
restored the situation. They were posted in a wood, and for a time the efforts 
of the 2nd Parachute Battalion and half the third to drive them out of it 
were unavailing... The supply of grenades gave out, and observing this, a 
private soldier whose name is not recorded ran back, obtained a box, and 
then walked up and down the line of red berets handing out the grenades, 
uttering the familiar cry, ‘* Chocolates, Cigarettes.’” They were used with 
great effect, and it was then that Lieutenant-Colonel Frost, sounding his 
hunting horn, led the 2nd Battalion in a bayonet charge which *‘ obliterated 
the enemy.’”’ 
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A little farther on, the victors took prisoners an Italian Colonel with his 
suitcase ready packed and his batman leading his pet dog on a leash. 

The adventures which befell Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Pine-Coffin, D.S.O., 
M.C., and his adjutant, Captain Moore, well illustrate the nature of the 
fighting at this time. The 3rd Battalion had been ordered to move west of 
Sedjenane and occupy the high ground. The problem facing their com- 
manding officer was how to move his men forward in daylight up a road 
commanded by the enemy’s guns. To rush them up in lorries seemed the only 
way and they were due to start at 9.30 in the morning. Before that hour, 
Pine-Coffin and Moore set out in a reconnaissance vehicle, presently reach- 
ing the neighbourhood of the horseshoe-shaped hill which was to be 
occupied by the battalion. Here Pine-Coffin went forward to examine the 
position, leaving Moore lying hidden in the grass near a small Arab village 
in front of which stood a very ‘‘ villainous-logking Arab.’’ ‘* Presently,”’ 
records Moore, ‘‘ I heard the sound of rustling, and ldoking up saw a 
Boche patrol, led by an officer, approaching. They were already in con- 
verse with the villainous-looking Arab, and I crawled behind a cactus, for 
I expected the Arab to tell them all about me. Either he did not know I 
was there or he did not choose to tell the Germans so, for they sat down 
and began to make tea. They remained there for half an hour, during 
which time I saw and heard bombing and machine-gun fire on the road 
behind me. I took this to mean that the battalion was on the way up. 

** A short while afterwards I heard the Colonel’s voice. He was shouting, 
‘Where are you, James?’ The Boches jumped up from their tea and I 
thought they were certain to spot me, but presently they sat down and went 
on with their meal. When they had finished, they moved off, passing close to 
me, and went up the valley. I followed, fearing they would run into the 
C.O. A long burst of machine-gun fire sent me into cover again. I crawled 
through some bushes, and the first person I saw was the Colonel, who said, 
‘ It looks as though the Boches are going to hold the position we’ve been 
ordered to hold.’ There seemed to be a lot of Huns about.’’ There were. 
The two officers remained in a state which Moore describes as one of ‘* awful 
uncertainty. We saw many figures moving about and presently discovered 
that they belonged to the leading company of the battalion now coming up.’” 
The horseshoe-shaped hill was held, and they stayed there until April 14th. 


A brigade of battle-seasoned men 


By then the battalion was reduced to between sixty and seventy men a 
company. They were almést barefoot, the barrels of their rifles and Bren 
guns were worn, and their wireless sets were no longer serviceable. The other 
two battalions were in the same case, and it was with more than ordinary 
relief, therefore, that they welcomed the 9th American Division on the night 
of April 14th/15th and soon afterwards returned to Boufarik. 

Here Flavell, who had been given an immediate award of the D.S.O., 
handed over to Brigadier G. W. Lathbury, D.S.O., M.B.E., a brigade which in 
three months’ fighting had been awarded eight Distinguished Service Orders, 
fifteen Military Crosses, nine Distinguished Conduct Medals, twenty-two 
Military Medals, three Croix de Guerre, and one Legion of Honour, 
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The casualties they had suffered had been very heavy. They would have 
been still heavier had it not been for the gallantry and skill of the 16th 
Parachute Field Ambulance. These young doctors and orderlies; divided 
into surgical teams, dropped in every case with the fighting troops. One 
such team, under Lieutenant C. G. Robb, had before the end of December 
carried out 162 surgical operations, most of them of a severe nature, and of 
the men so treated only one diea. Robb himself injured his knee in his. 
first drop but concealed this fact and continued to operate for three weeks, 
his last patient being himself. Of these men it may be said that their courage 
and skill equalled those of the men whom they attended. ‘ 

While it is doubtless true that to use highly trained, specialized troops to 
carry out such continuous, heavy fighting is extravagant, it is equally true 
that no others were available and that the positions had to be captured and 
held. One thing is certain. The Ist Parachute Brigade earned in ninety days a 
reputation for gallantry, discipline and initiative unsurpassed by that of 
any other troops in Africa. They were soon to be joined by the remainder . 
of the Airborne Division, who were to take part in the next stage of the 
Mediterranean campaign. 


6. THE NEXT ACT IS REHEARSED 


All through 1942 the Cominander of the Airborne Forces and his staff had 
been struggling with three main difficulties, shortage of men, deficiency of 
equipment and lack of aircraft. To take them in order: very many of the 
men who had just completed their training had had to be sent to North 
Africa to replace the casualties suffered by the 1st Parachute Brigade. The 
ranks of the 2nd, from which they were perforce drawn, were therefore 
much depleted, and this in turn affected the formation of the 3rd. Such 
necessary auxiliary services as Engineers, Signals and Medical Corps were 
also much below strength. Recruiting for these and for the Parachute 
Battalions was a matter of difficulty, for only the most efficient type of soldier 
could be considered, and commanding officers were, not unnaturally, 
reluctant to encourage their best men to volunteer. There was, too, a shortage 
of glider pilots, mainly owing to training difficulties, and the Glider Pilot 
Regiment had sustained a grievous loss by the death in October 1942 of 
Colonel Rock, killed in a glider which crashed during a night-landing 
experiment. The first to help in the creation of the new force, he had been 
throughout unsparing of himself, and he must be included in that select 
company of Englishmen, little known to their fellow-countrymen as a whole, 
who have rendered inestimable service and taken no heed of the cost. 

Vital items of equipment were also scarce or, to use a curious specimen of 
modern English, ‘‘ in short supply.’’ It had long been decided that jeeps 
must be the basic transport of the Division. By the beginning of 1943, 132 
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of these vehicles had not yet come to hand. They ‘‘ were reported to be 
standing on a quayside waiting to be delivered, but it could not be dis- 
covered on which side of the Atlantic this quayside was.’’ There were too few 
six-pounder anti-tank and twenty-mm. Hispano guns, and there were no 
reserves for the Tetrarch tank designed to be carried by the Hamilcar glider. 
To crown all, a suitable form of wireless set was yet to be forthcoming. 

As with men and equipment, so with aircraft. The numbers available 
for No. 38 Wing were considerably below the numbers required. Only half 
an Air Landing Battalion could be carried at one time, and no tugs capable 
of towing a fully loaded Horsa any length of distance had yet made their 
appearance. This lack of aircraft put a heavy brake on training, particularly 
on the training of the glider-borne troops who were now beginning to come 
forward in considerable numbers. It seemed hard to avoid the conclusion 
that the Royal Air Force Wing detailed to carry airborne forces was the 
Cinderella of the Service. All through 1942 the most strenuous efforts were 
being made to equip Bomber Command with a large and efficient number of 
aircraft, and to perform a similar service for airborne troops was beyond the 
productive capacities of the country at that moment. The situation was 
relieved by our American Allies, who were willing and able to place a con- 
siderable number of Dakotas at our disposal. They were suitable both for 
parachuting and for towing gliders, but their crews, though keen and deter- 
mined, lacked training. 

This may seem a gloomy picture, but there were compensations ; the chief 
was the high heart of the officers and men. The exploits of the Ist Parachute 
Brigade in North Africa had had a great effect on those who had still to 
. go into action and who were resolved to equal, and to surpass if they could, 
the achievements of their predecessors. 


Problems of the Sicily planners 


At the beginning of 1943 the Divisional Commander was informed, 
somewhat to his consternation, that his troops would be required to proceed 
overseas almost immediately and be ready for action against the eneniy by 
midsummer. Norman, who had already visited the lst Parachute Brigade 
in North Africa and returned, his mind full of the lessons learnt during their 
campaign, went a second time to Tunisia and on to the Middle East, to dis- 
cover what part the Airborne Division could play in operations then being 
planned against Sicily and due to take place in June or July. He was accom- 
panied by Brigadier Hopkinson, and both men soon discovered that the 
planners on the spot regarded the participation of airborne forces as 
indispensable. 

The attack on Sicily would, it was realized, certainly prove a complicated 
and difficult business for the Navy and the seaborne troops in their charge. 
It would be even more so for those who were to be airborne. . They would 
have to fly 350 miles, partly over sea, in a semi-tropical climate, to find in all 
probability their landing disputed by the enemy, and, an added complica- 
tion, they must travel in a type of aircraft and of glider to which their training 
had not accustomed them. The parachutists would have to leap from a door, 
not drop through a hole, while the other troops would be passengers in 
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Hadrian gliders, usually known by their American name, Waco. They hold 
at most eighteen men, as compared with the thirty-two carried in the Horsas. 
The Dakotas were not powerful enough to tow the heavier glider the required 
distance. 

In view of the shortage of trained American glider pilots it was felt essen- 
tial that a sufficient number of officers and men of the Glider Pilot Regiment, 
who had either completed their training or were well advanced in it, should as 
soon as possible be brought up to the. standard required for operations 
against the enemy. The regiment, now under the command of Chatterton, 
who had taken Rock’s place on his death, was accordingly ordered at short 
notice to North Africa, where it arrived at the end of April 1943. Its officers 
and men found that they had exchanged the comparative comfort of Salis- 
bury Plain for two airfields in the Mascara area of Algeria, both of which 
had been condemned by the French as too badly infected with malaria to 
be serviceable. It says much for the physical fitness and mental stamina 
of the glider pilots, and the pilots and crews of the American Air Force tugs 
who accompanied them and worked with them, that, during the whole 
period of training, sickness from all causes was almost nil. 

Difficulties were many, but they were all overcome. Most of the pilots 
had never flown a Waco, and none of them were able to do so between the 
hours of ten in the morning and five in the evening because of the great 
heat, which made conditions in the cockpits insupportable. Moreover, the 
Wacos had not been unpacked, and the first task was to erect them. Though 
they lacked all previous experience, the pilots set to and assembled fifty-two- 
in ten days. 

Chatterton concentratéd the attention of his first pilots on learning how 
to take off quickly and easily in formation and, above all, how to land both 
in moonlight and in darkness. The training of the second pilots was devoted 
to map reading, pin-pointing and general navigation, and also to manipulat- 
ing the trimming tabs of the glider and the ‘‘ spoilers,’’ a special apparatus 
fitted to enable the speed of the Waco to be checked. 


4 fourteen-hundred-mile tow 


It presently became cvident that a certain number of Horsa gliders would 
have to be used. The main disadvantage of the Waco is that it is not large 
enough to take both a jeep and what it is required to tow, an anti-tank gun. 
- Separated, the uses of both are limited ; together they form a mobile and 
effective combination. If Wacos alone were available against Sicily, the 
jeep and the gun would have to be carried not in one glider but in two, and 
it was impossible to guarantee that both would arrive at the same spot at 
the same time. The Horsa, however, was large enough to transport the 
combination. The question was, how could a sufficient number be brought 
to North Africa. They were both large and fragile, and this made their 
transport by ship difficult. Moreover, they would occupy space in which 
heavier and more urgent cargo could be stowed. Whether they could be 
towed all the way from this country seemed more than doubtful, till Group 
Captain, Cooper, ever foremost in exploring new technical possibilities, 
testing new devices and encouraging others to follow his example, with 
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Squadron Leader Wilkinson, proved by a series of flights round England 
that a Halifax could tow an unloaded Horsa 1,400 miles and still land with 
a small reserve of fuel. At the end of April orders were accordingly issued 
for Halifaxes to tow Horsas to the airfield of Sale, not far from Casablanca 
in French Morocco, and to have them there by the end of July. They were 
then to be towed to Kairouan in Tunisia and finally, when the operation 
began, to Sicily. As things turned out, the period of time allotted for cover- 
ing the first lap was too short, but only by a week. The task was formidable 
enough. Each Halifax had to fly about seventy hours, of which fifty were 
spent in towing. They were very heavily loaded, extra petrol being carried 
in the bomb bays, which meant that a forced landing with wheels up would 
almost inevitably cause the aircraft to burst into flames. This indeed hap- 
pened on the only occasion when such a landing had to be made. 

The flights were carried out in daylight, for it was thought to be too risky 
to fly at niglit, lest the tug should enter cloud, be lost to view, or encounter 
turbulent air and put so great a strain on the tow rope that it would part. 
In daylight, not cloud but hostile aircraft were the danger; for, since to 
carry enough petrol to fly far out over the Atlantic was impossible, the route 
ran within a hundred miles of the enemy’s air bases in south-western France. 
One day a Halifax with its tug encountered two Focke-Wulf Condors which 
were returning from a raid on a convoy off Portugal. In the fight which 
ensued, the Halifax was shot down and the glider released. It fell into the 
sea; the three pilots on board took to their dinghy, and were rescued 
eleven days later by a passing Spanish ship. Another tug and glider, reaching 
the same area a day or two later, disappeared and have never been heard of 
again. Major A. J. Cooper, a glider pilot, had”a most alarming experi- 
ence. The tow parted and the glider landed in the sea. He was alone and 
took to his dinghy, in which he spent ten hours before being picked up and 
brought back to England. Knowing how short-handed was the Glider Pilot 
Regiment, he lost no time in seeking recovery from the effects of this acci- 
dent by resting, but within twenty-four hours was once more at the controls 
of a glider and this time arrived safely in North Africa. He lost his life 
soon afterwards in the Sicilian expedition. 

Despite all the difficulties of distance, weather and cnemy action, more than 
eighty per cent. of the Horsas thus ferried to Africa arrived. Once at Sale, 
the next stage of their journey was a distance of 350 miles to the aerodrome 
at Froha. Here the main difficulty was the bumpy nature of the passage, 
for it was not possible to take off in the early morning—a time of day when 
in those parts there is much low cloud. Two gliders parted from their tugs 
on this stage of the journey, possibly because of the rough air, and landed in . 
the desert. One of them was recovered in time for the operation. 

The final stage was perhaps the most difficult of all. The tugs and gliders 
had to fly from Froha to Kairouan, and had therefore to cross mountains 
which rise as high as 7,000 feet. ‘‘ I used to fly at 9,000 feet,’’ reported 
Flight Lieutenant D. A. Grant, pilot of one of the tugs. ‘Some pilots 
flew lower, even at 6,500 feet, along the valley. This was all right 
if one got there early in the morning, but later in the day one could lose as 
much as 1,300 feet in one bump. During my last trip I lost about 3,000 feet 
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over a period of ten minutes. This was an extremely tiring trip for the pilots. 
it involved a long climb at a hundred feet a minute to 9,Q00 feet, and either 
a very bumpy journey if they started late, or an hour and a half flying dead 
into the morning sun.’”’ The first glider reached Kairouan on June 28th, 
twelve days before the invasion of Sicily began. 


Strenuous days of training 


_ While tug crews and the pilots of gliders were thus making ready, the 
remainder of the Division had not been idle. By the end of May it was 
concentrated in the Mascara area, where it got into immediate touch with 
No. 51 Wing of the American troop-carrying Command, which was to 
provide nearly all the air transport for the invasion. Camps were estab- 
lished near the airfields, and the Divisional stores landed at Oran gradually 
arrived by rail. ‘‘ In this case the performance of the Algerian railways, 
always eccentric, was complicated by a change of gauge halfway, at a place 
called Perregaux. It was also soon discovered that stores left unguarded 
on the railway did not arrive at their destination.’’ 

By the first week in June the troops who were to travel in the gliders, and 
who composed the Air Landing Brigade, had begun their training in a part 
of the world composed largely of a vast plain of ‘‘ red clay soil surrounded 
by mountainous, desolate country. . . . The climate was hot and becoming 
hotter, and the dust was already a considerable nuisance ; but the local 
wine was discovered to be plentiful, chcap, crude and surprisingly strong.”’ 
In these conditions the Brigade, under its commander, Brigadier P. H. W. 
Hicks, D.S.O., M.C., found itself leading a strenuous existence. ‘* Dur- 
ing the day there was usually sufficient wind to create a continuous fine rain of 
red dust, and this became a soft wall whenever an aircraft took off. To take 
off in a glider in these conditions was a considerable experience, as, until 
it was off the ground, all that could be seen was the tow rope disappearing 
into a thick wall of red dust, through which the tug finally appeared long 
after the glider had left the airfield.’’ The local Arab population maintained 
** a constant and exhausted indifference to anything except money and 
material gain.’’ At the outset, the French inhabitants were suspicious and 
covertly hostile, but this attitude changed as time went on and they began to 
remember that they belonged to a country the vast majority of whose citizens - 
nourished implacable hatred for their temporary conquerors. 

The training of the parachute troops continued side by side with that of 
the Air Landing Brigade and was equally strenuous. Altogether, from 
May 8th to June 30th, 8,913 jumps were made. By theri the plans for the 
invasion of Sicily had assumed their final shape and preparations for the 
enterprise were almost complete. 

Two months before the expedition set out the Airborne troops had suffered 
a second and most grievous loss. On May 20th, 1943, Nigel Norman, by 
then an Air Commodore and Air Officer commanding No. 38 Wing, took off 
from England with his staff in a Lockheed Hudson bound for North Africa, 
there to take part in the planning. About an hour and a half later one of 
the instruments developed a defect which made a return to base inevitable. 
The Hudson landed, the repair was made, and the party took off once more. 
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The aircraft had flown only a mile or two, and was but a few hundred feet 
up, when the port engine failed. At that moment Norman was standing in 
the cockpit between the first and second pilots. He at once returned to the 
body of the aircraft and ordered everyone to brace himself as firmly as 
possible, against the inevitable forced landing. Having seen them take up 
their positions, he flung himself on the portable bed, the only place available, 
the other and safer stations being occupied. The Hudson struck the ground 
and Norman was flung violently against its side, breaking his neck and dying 
immediately. Of the others on board, all were injured, the wireless operator 
fatally, but they succeeded in climbing out of the aircraft, which almost 
immediately burst into flames. Had they not received that last-minute 
warning, more, perhaps all, of them would almost certainly have been 
killed. | 

So died Nigel Norman, to whose vision and steadfastness of purpose the 
Airborne Forces owe so much. ‘‘ Why must you always want a hundred 
per cent. ? ’’ a high officer once peevishly inquired of him. His reply is not 
recorded, but the history of his country supplies it. England has been always 
fortunate in her pioneers, whose genius and determination have so often 
secured her victory, and whose example, if she is to live, must ever inspire 
her sons. 


7. BATTLE FOR THE SICILIAN BRIDGES 


The airborne attack against the Axis forces in Sicily consisted of four opera- 
tions, two carried out by British and two by American troops. With the 
last two this account is not concerned, for it is confined to a description of 
what befell the British airborne forces during the war. The first operation 
took place on the night of July 9th/10th. It was carried out entirely by glider- 
borne troops. Their object was to secure the Ponte Grande, a very important 
bridge near Syracuse, and to attack the western outskirts of that city with 
the object of creating a diversion so as to ease the task of the seaborne 
forces. The first British Air Landing Brigade, consisting of two battalions 
with anti-tank guns, sappers and a medical unit, were to be carried in 129 
Wacos and eight’Horsa gliders, towed by 109 Dakotas flown by American 
pilots, and seven Halifaxes and twenty-one Albemarles belonging to the 
Royal Air Force.. The tugs were not to approach the coast nearer than 3,000 
yards and were to release the gliders between 9.10 and 10.30 p.m., the Wacos 
at 1,900 feet and the Horsas at 4,000. The first were to land in zones west 
of the Maddalena Peninsula, on the southern side of the great harbour 
where an Athenian fleet had met destruction more than twenty-three cen- 
turies before ; the second, in fields north of the canal bridge half-way up 
the western side of the harbour. The ground chosen for all landing zones 
was partly cultivated, partly pasture, and thickly strewn with orchards. 
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To fly direct from Kairouan to Sicily might mean that the forcé would be 
picked up by the radio-location instruments of the enemy. This risk, it was 
decided, should not be accepted. A devious route was therefore followed, 
the gliders and tugs making for Delimara Point on the south-east coast of 
Malta, and then turning north-east towards Sicily, passing Cape Passero, 
and thence on to the neighbourhood of Cap Murro di Porco. Two and a 
half miles short of this promontory the gliders werg to be released. The 
Halifaxes, which were to tow the Horsas, had only reached Kairouan three 
days before, and the crews were kept very busy preparing ang guarding their 
aircraft, digging slit trenches, ‘‘ manhandling fifty-gallon barrels of petrol, 
and erecting tents.’ 

At one o’clock in the afternoon of July 9th the special briefing of the 
pilots of each combination took place. Every Horsa was to carry thirty- 
two men of the South Staffordshire Régiment together with their equipment, 
which included Bangalore torpedoes to be used for the destruction of 
barbed wire. The number of men in the Wacos varied according to the 
amount of equipment on board. The maximum number was eighteen armed 
only with their personal weapons, the minimum four with a jeep. The men 
on board the Wacos came from the Ist Border Regiment, the 2nd South 
Staffordshire Regiment, the 9th Field Company, Royal Engineers, and 
the 18lst Airborne Field Ambulance. All were under the command of 
Brigadier Hicks. Six airfields were used for the take-off, the first combina- 
tion becoming airborne at 6.48 p.m. 


A rough passage to Sicily 


_ At-the last moment bad weather nearly wrecked the expedition. A strong 
south-easterly wind sprang up which caused a number of the combinations 
to be blown off course, especially on the second leg after they had left Malta. 
- The strength of the gale reached at times forty-five m.p.h., and, since the © 
wind was on the quarter most of the way to Malta, flying conditions were 
very rough. Moreover, it was necessary to fly low to escape detection by 
radiolocation. So low indeed were the airborne invaders that at Malta, 
says Colonel Chatterton who was taking his regiment into action for the 
first time, ‘* the top of the cliffs. was level with the gliders.’ The storm 
was such that the breakers could clearly be seen, despite the darkness. Off 
Malta, where the swords of six searchlights pierced the sky as a guide to the 
invaders, the moon came up and the wind moderated, falling to thirty:m.p.h. 
The whole force arrived off Sicily at the right time, and the gliders were 
released. This was the crucial moment, the culminating point of weeks of ' 
hasty, hard, enthusiastic training. By the pale light of a thin moon in her 
first quarter, the Horsas and Wacos made for the shore, which appeared 
first as a dark line, then as a black smudge. A few bursting shells and some 
coloured tracer on the horizon showed that the enemy was uneasy, though 
whether he was fully aware of what was about to fall upon him was extremely 
doubtful. 

The releases began, but many gliders” were parted prematurely from 
their tugs. The off-shore wind, the darkness of the night, enhanced by great 
clouds of dust raised by the wind from the arid Sicilian shore, the inexpe- 
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rience of the tug pilots, all contributed to this mistake, which was to have 
serious consequences and might well have proved fatal to success. It is 
impossible to tell the story of each individual glider, but some of the more 
striking incidents must be recorded. Chatterton, with Brigadier Hicks on 
board, was one of those pilots whose gliders were released too far off. 
He realized that he would be unable to make the shore, and so steered for a 
black patch which loomed ahead, hoping that it was a small island on the 
sea. He had almost reached it when a stream of tracer bullets came from 
its summit, a searchlight was turned on and he pérceived himself to be 
approaching a steep cliff. He put the glider into a right-handed stalling 
turn and plunged seawards. At that moment his starboard wing was hit 
and damaged, the glider struck the waves, and its occupants began to claw 
their way out. Only one of them was injured, but they were in a sorry 
plight, a mile from the shore, illuminated by a searchlight, and under inter- 
mittent but heavy machine-gun fire. ‘‘ All is not well, Bill,’ Brigadier 
Hicks, was heard to murmur to his Brigade-Major as he crawled on to the 
uninjured wing. In the circumstances his remark was not exaggerated. 
The pilots and their passengers lay or crouched on the wing watching other 
gliders making for the shore. Many did not reach it, but like their own fell 
into the sea. Soon sounds of battle were heard on the coast, accompanied 
by the flash of tracer. Chatterton, Hicks and the rest decided to swim for it. 
Leaving the wrecked and water-logged glider, they struck out for the beach, 
reached it eventually and there, falling in with a party who had been more 
fortunate than themselves and were on their way to dispose of a coastal 
battery, at length arrived at the Headquarters of the Airborne Force. 

The reports of the glider pilots, and of some of their passengers on that 
night of wind and storm, show how perilous was the task and how great the 
determination to fulfil it. ‘*‘ Good but bumpy tow, glider almost uncon- 
trollable for five minutes over Malta owing to bad weather. .. .’’ ‘* Glider 
just missed reaching land owing to a hundred-foot cliff. . . .”’ ‘‘ Owing to 
strong wind pilot unable to make land and landed in sea about 600 yards 
from coast. ...’’ ‘‘ Glider released over sea—distance off-shore unknown 
—landed in sea approximately three or four miles off-shore—all missing 
with the exception of two passengers. .'. .”’ ‘* Successful and accurate tow 
under bumpy conditions—glider released and made successful landing half 
mile east of correct landing zone. ...’’ ‘‘ Glider landed on beach fifty 
yards from sea close to enemy post—ammunition hand-cart in glider ex- 
ploded, believed caused by enemy grenade thrown into glider—two men 
wounded, eight missing. ...’’ ‘* Very good tow, glider released about 
one mile off-shore and landed in field next to landing zone. . . .”’ ‘* Rough 
flight, glider subjected to A.A. fire after release, heavy tracer, left wing hit, 
flew over landing zone and landed sixteen miles south-west of Syracuse, 
hitting a six-foot wall—left wing burning, also seventy-seven grenades 
ignited inside glider, thick smoke in glider and men trapped by ammunition 
panniers which began to explode—intense heat and small arms fire made 
extrication of men difficult—two pilots and twelve other ranks killed, seven 
wounded.’’ 

Not many of the gliders which succeeded in making Sicily reached the 
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designated landing zones. Some came down as much as forty miles away. 
Captain I. McArthur, for example, came in to land in pitch darkness over 
country intersected with stone walls. At the last moment he saw a field of | 
stubble, but as he was about to touch down on it, his undercarriage struck 
a wall, the glider landed on its nose and he broke his left foot. The men on 
board released him and his second pilot, also injured, made them comfortable 
in a ditch and then set out for their objective. They all reached it. 

The Horsas towed by the Halifaxes were hardly more fortunate. Only one 
came down successfully on the landing zone ; of the rest, three landed some 
two miles away, and one carrying Bangalore torpedoes was hit by anti- 
aircraft fire and blew up in the air. Glider No. 133, whose pilot was Staff 
Sergeant Galpin, and which had on board Lieutenant L. Withers and his 
platoon, was the only one to land on the chosen spot near the Ponte Grande. 
They wasted no time awaiting the arrival of the rest, but advanced imme- 
diately to attack the bridge. Lieutenant Withers and five men swam the 
canal and made for an enemy pill-box at the northern end of the bridge, | 
while the rest of the platoon put in an attack from the south. In less than 
half an hour the bridge was captured without loss to the attacking forces, 
who, after removing demolition charges and cutting telephone wires, settled 
down to the task of defending it against the inevitable counter-attacks. 


The bitter struggle for the Ponte Grande 


They were reinforced at dawn by seven men from the advanced 
platoon of the Ist Airborne Brigade, who arrived just in time to take part 
in the repelling of a determined counter-attack by three armoured cars, one 
of which lost its commanding officer. Soon afterwards, Lieutenant-Colonel 
A, G. Walch, O.B.E., appeared and took over command of the defence. By 
half-past six in the morning seven officers and eighty other ranks were main- 
taining it, with the aid, in addition to their small arms, of one three-inch and 
one two-inch mortar, with only a few rounds of ammunition, mostly smoke, 
four Bren machine-guns and a single gammon bomb. The defence was soon 
subjected to heavy and accurate mortar fire to which, for lack of ammunition, 
they could make only an inadequate reply. The bridge was also shelled at 
intervals by a field gun. Men were soon hit; at 9 a.m. the Second-in- 
Command was killed, and all through that morning casualties mounted 
steadily. 

By a quarter to three in the afternoon the outlying posts had been wiped 
out and the defensive position enfiladed. Half an hour later, of the original 
force only fifteen remained unwounded and these were ‘‘ cornered at the 
point where the canal joins the sea and where there was no cover whatsoever. ’’ 
Another quarter of an hour passed, and then ‘‘ the force, having almost 
exhausted its ammunition, was over-run by the enemy.’”’ 

But their splendid defence had not been in vain. The enemy had no 
materials with which to destroy the bridge he had with such difficulty regained. 
Not three-quarters of an hour after the last of the glider-borne troops had 
been killed or captured, patrols of an Infantry Brigade which had landed 
from the sea arrived in the area. There they met with Lieutenant Welch 
and seven men who had eluded the fate of their comrades. An attack to 
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_ Tegain the bridge was at once launched, and in a few minutes the leading 
elements of the Royal Scots Fusiliers had won back everything which the 
gallantry of the South Staffordshires had originally taken. Such of these 
as had survived, wounded and unwounded, had in the meantime been 
marched westwards towards the interior of the island. They had not 
gone far when they were rescued by one of our patrols which took their 
captors prisoner. In this fashion was the all-important bridge taken, lost - 
and retaken. The success thus more than justified the hazards of the 
operation. 


Alarm, confusion and dismay 


But this was by no means all. Other actions fought that day by glider- 
borne troops greatly assisted the 8th Army during those most perilous 
hours of an invasion, the period when the troops are coming ashore. Two 
incidents may be mentioned. Waco Glider No. 10, containing part of 
Brigade Headquarters with Colonel O. L. Jones, Deputy Commander, — 
landed very close to. a coastal battery. They were alone, for no other gliders 
made their appearance. Deciding that the quantity and disposition of the 
barbed wire surrounding the battery defences made it too strong to be 
attacked at night, the small party lay up in a farmyard nearby and waited 
for dawn. When the sun came up, this band of Staff officers, signallers and 
glider pilots went up against the battery in a most careful and well-organized 
manner. The Staff officers showed especial resolution, for they were putting 
into practice the principles they had so often preached. At 11.15 a.m. the 
batf{ery was attacked and neither the rifle fire nor the grenades of the garrison 
sufficed to defend it. It was very soon over-run; five field guns were | 
destroyed and the ammunition dump blown up. 

While those in Waco glider No. 10 were thus acquitting themselves, a 
party of the 2nd South Staffordshire Regiment, carried in glider No. 7, 
landed in the sea 250 yards from the shore. They reached it after a time by 
swimming under heavy fire, and in so doing suffered a number of casualties. 
From their ranks three officers, a medical officer and his orderly and a signal- 
man were able eventually to join their battalion. To do so they crawled 
through twenty feet of barbed wire, marched ten miles and reported for duty 
in the evening, having captured two pill-boxes, twenty-one prisoners, three 
machine guns and an anti-tank gun on the way. 

These small but hard-fought engagements, typical of those which took place 
that night of July 9th and the day following, spread alarm, confusion and 
dismay among the ranks of the Italian garrison in Syracuse and the neigh- 
bourhood. Of that there is ho doubt. Despite the fact that, out of 108 
gliders fifty fell into the sea, and twenty-five more were never seen or heard of 
again, the operation must be deemed successful. On this point General Sir 
Bernard Montgomery, as he then was, had no doubt at all.- Though the 
airborne operation had proved more difficult than had been expected, the 
main objective, the Ponte Grande, that great bridge key to the advance 
northward, had been captured and held. ‘‘ For those responsible for this 
particular operation,” said the General in his message to the Air Landing 
Brigade, ‘* I am filled with admiration Others who by their initiative fought 
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isolated actions in various parts of the battle-field, have played no small 
part in this most successful landing action. Had it not been for the skill 
and gallantry of the Air Landing Brigade, the port of Syracuse would not 
have fallen until very much later.’’ 


Next objective—Primosole Bridge 


In the next operation the Ist Parachute Brigade was once more given a 
chance to show its mettle. Within forty-eight hours of the invasion of Sicily, 
the 8th Army was firmly established in Syracuse ‘and on the march north- 
wards towards Catania, of which the capture would give the Allies control 
over most. of eastern Sicily. Catania is a port situated on the coastal plain 
‘backed by a range of mountains, of which the pride is the volcano of Etna. 
To reach it from Syracuse it is necessary to cross a number of hills, and then 
to descend on to a plain, well cultivated and traversed by numerous irrigation 
channels. Through this plain runs the river Simeto, which enters the sea 
about six miles south of Catania. The main road from Syracuse crosses the 
river a little to the east of its junction with the Gornalunga Canal, by means 
of a bridge called Primosole. To secure it would make possible the imme- 
diate advance of the 8th Army moving down from the high ground south of - 
Catania and would, as at Syracuse, shorten the campaign. 

' It was decided, therefore, that the three Parachute Battalions, under their 
tried and trusted leaders, Lieutenant-Colonels Pearson, Frost and Yeldham, 
should drop on four dropping zones to the-west of the bridge, two near the 
river, which there winds sinuously to the sea, and two near the comparatively 
straight canal. The Parachute battalions were to be assisted in their task by 
men of the Ist Parachute Squadron of the Royal Engineers under Major 
Murray and by an Airborne Anti-Tank Unit of the R.A. under Major 
Arnold. The 16th Paratroop Field Ambulance was also included. 

The plan was for two platoons of the Ist Parachute Battalion and the 
Squadron of Royal Engineers to seize the objective by coup de main, wkile 
two platoons of the 3rd, dropping five minutes later, should over-run a 
four-gun anti-aircraft battery near by which was expected to give trouble. 
The remainder of the Ist Parachute Battalion would then organize the defence 
of the bridge, and the remainder of the 3rd would establish a bridgehead in 
a loop of the Simeto 1,000 yards to the north of Primosole, while the 2nd 
Battalion would hold the high ground south of the bridge. The Brigade 
was under the command of Brigadier Lathbury and was to be carried to its 
destination, the parachute troops in 105 Dakotas from the American Troop 
Carrier Command and eleven Albemarles of the R.A.F., the glider-borne 
troops in eight Waco gliders and eleven Horsas towed by Halifaxes and 
Albemarles. 

The Brigade entered the waiting aircraft on the same six airfields near 
Kairouan from which their glider-borne comrades had set out four nights 
before. At first all went well. The number of aircraft which failed, owing 
to last-minute mishaps, to leave the ground was very small ; soon the Force 
was on its way, flying a course which brought it over the Kuriate Isles to 
Malta, and thence north-east past Syracuse and Augusta to the dropping 
zones. On approaching Sicily, when in the neighbourhood of Cape Passero 
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and Cape Murro di Porco, already known to many of the pilots who had 
taken part in the previous operation, a misfortune occurred which jeopardized 
and might have ruined the expedition. 


The Force flies into bad luck 


Anti-aircraft fire, varying in intensity, but some of it heavy: was opened 
by Allied naval forces on the American Dakotas and the British Albemarles 
and Halifaxes. Considerable damage was caused and a number of aircraft 
shot down. In all fairness this mishap must be attributed for the most part 
to the fortunes of war. The enemy’s Air Force had been operating sporad- 
ically over the beach-heads, and the naval gun crews were agog to defend 
their ships and the craft plying to the shore and back. To blame them for 
being too eager, too quick on the trigger, is easy but unjust. Aircraft 
recognition, at all times difficult, was especially so that night, for there was 
haze over the coast. Moreover, no small proportion of the transport 
aircraft were off course and flying in the danger zone, a belt five miles wide 
running along the coast of Sicily. To experience anti-aircraft fire is always 
unpleasant, to say the least of it, and when flying an unarmed and unarmoured 
Dakota with no self-sealing tanks, it is more than usually so. 

This‘ fire from friendly vessels and presently from the enemy’s anti- 
aircraft guns, whose crews could see their targets in the bright moonlight— 
the haze did not extend inland—caused confusion as well as casualties. 
Evasive action was taken in some instances over the dropping zones, and 
more than one parachute soldier, standing ready to cast himself into the 
void, was flung to the floor of the aircraft and, becoming entangled in his 
static line, was unable to jump. Disorder in the air meant confusion on the 
ground ; the assembling of the Brigade at the rendezvous near the dropping 
zones did not take place according to plan. 

During the first phase of the action, which lasted from the moment of 
dropping soon after 10 p.m. on the 13th, to dawn on the 14th, officers and 
men of the three Parachute Battalions were for the most part engaged in 
trying to find each other in the darkness and then in discovering the where- 
abouts of the bridge they were to attack. By 2.15 in the morning, however, 
Captain Rann and fifty men of the Ist Parachute Battalion had attacked the 
bridge from the north and secured it, meeting with little opposition. A 
little later, the Brigade Commander arrived on the spot, but was wounded 
by a grenade ‘* thrown by a Stray Italian.’’ The charges in the bridge were 
removed and thrown into the river, and preparations for defending the posi- 
tion were made. Dawn broke upon 120 men of the Ist Parachute Battalion 
and two platoons of the 3rd established at the bridge with two three-inch 
mortars, one Vickers machine-gun and three Piats—those useful, indeed 
indispensable, anti-tank weapons. 

The difficulties of landing, forming up and collecting the equipment 
dropped in the containers had been increased by the fact, unknown before 
the expedition set out, that German parachute troops had just landed on 
some of the same dropping zones to reinforce the garrisons in the neigh- 
bourhood. One of our men, returning to open a container, was approached 
by a dimly seen figure who enquired of him in German whether he had found 
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his ‘‘ Schmeisser.”” These Germans were stout troops, the Italians less so. 
Major P. Young, who made a heavy landing and broke his leg, was being 
attended to by two members of this ‘‘ stick,’’ when some fifty Italian soldiers 
appeared. They showed no kind of fight but undertook, while the uninjured 
parachutists went.off to their objective, to surrender to Major Young and 
look after him. This they did. 


Adventures of an anti-tank battery 


The anti-tank battery of the Light Regiment of the Royal Artillery carried 
in gliders had many adventures. Most of the gliders successfully reached 
shore, where the landing zones were clearly visible. That they could be so 
easily seen was due, as Staff Sergeant White, one of the pilots, reported, to 
the enemy’s anti-aircraft fire which with its flaming tracer shells and bullets 
was far brighter than the landing lights set out by the markers of the Indepen- 
dent Parachute Company now acting as Pathfinders for the first time. The 
flak was indeed intense. The glider carrying part of ‘‘ D’’ troop, for 
example, which landed north-east of Lentini, was riddled with bullets in the 
. air, but they caused only one casualty. A glider carrying a section of ‘‘ A ’’ 
troop fell into the river and all its occupants save one were killed or injured. 
Another carrying the Battery Headquarters crashed with even graver results, 
for no one on board escaped death or injury. 

Sergeant White’s Horsa was more fortunate. He arrived over the landing 
zone at 1,500 feet twenty-seven minutes late, circled through the fire and 
landed successfully without casualties only a hundred yards south of the 
bridge. His cargo, a gun and jeep, though it took a considerable time to 
unload them, were both in action the following day, as were those of Lieu- 
tenant Thomas’s Horsa, which landed successfully in a ravine seven miles 
from the objective. 

At dawn, all who had reached the rendezvous were established in two 
positions, the larger number being at the bridge, the smaller on the high 
ground a mile south of it. This had been captured three hours earlier after 
a brief fight with small arms and hand-grenades. Its defence was organized 
by Major R. T. H. Lonsdale, who had under him 120 men including twenty 
signallers without wireless, and no heavy weapons. At 6.30 in the morning, 
he was attacked by German parachute troops and heavily shelled by mortars, 
but he was presently joined by a Forward Observing Officer, Captain Hodge 
of the Light Regiment, who was in wireless communication with a British 
six-inch gun cruiser lying off-shore. The aid he was able to furnish was 
timely, for by mid-morning Lonsdale and his men were hard pressed, since 
the enemy made no attempt to close, but remained out of the effective range 
of his light machine-guns, and continued to drop mortar bombs in great 
profusion and with considerable effect upon the exposed position. The 
cruiser opened fire and her broadsides of six-inch shells soon quietened or 
put an end to the activity of a number of mortars, machine-guns and snipers, 
drove the enemy out of a number of nearby buildings, destroyed two guns 
of a coastal battery and set on fire its ammunition. 

Meanwhile all was reasonably quiet at the bridge itself, where Italians, 
emerging from burning houses, were still surrendering in driblets. At 
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9.30 contact by wireless was established for about half an hour with a British 
armoured unit, subsequently found to be the 4th Armoured Brigade, pushing 
_up the road from distant Syracuse with intent to relieve the parachute troops. 
Its Commander reported that he was not yet able to do so, the message faded 
- during transmission, and no further signals were picked up. As the morning 
wore on, it was evident that the enemy was massing for a counter-attack in 
force. It was delivered at lunch-time under cover of smoke and supported 
by fighter aircraft, and was repulsed. At 2 p.m. a much heavier attack was 
made. This, too, was held, but with some difficulty, and the perimeter around 
the bridge was shortened. . 

The defence was assisted by three guns of the Light Regiment served by 
Sergeants Anderson, Atkinson and Doig, who had by then reached the 
bridge. They were presently joined by an officer who instructed the glider 
- pilots in action with the troops how to load and fire two enemy anti-tank 
guns on the bridge. A fourth gun might also have been present had it not 
landed too far to the north on the outer defences of the Catania airfield. 
Its crew immobilized it under fire and subsequently withdrew to the bridge, 
where they manned a captured eighty-eight mm. gun. After the failure of 
the second counter-attack the enemy shelled the parachute troops with self- 
propelled guns, infantry support guns firing shrapnel, and anti-aircraft 
wedpons. The first and second attacks had come from the south. For the 
third, however, the enemy’s infantry appeared at the northern end of the 
bridge, and by five o’clock had forced those who held it to withdraw to pill- 
boxes on.the southern bank of the river. 

The position of the Brigade was now serious and was soon to become 
critical. It was beginning to suffer severely from that malady most dreaded 
by parachute troops, shortage of ammunition. Yet they still held and were 
able to make good use of Italian Breda machine-guns captured that morning. 
The situation grew worse and worse throughout the long, hot afternoon. 
By now, anti-tank guns were engaging the pill-boxes, and enemy infantry 
had crossed the river to the east of the bridge. The parachute soldiers then 
found themselves in danger of being smoked out, for the cornfields and rushes, 
their only cover, were burning. By seven o’clock in the evening the bridge 
was being swept by rifle and machine-gun fire at fairly close range, and 
attacks were coming in simultaneously from the north, the east and the 
south. The Brigade, under its wounded but indomitable Commander, was 
faced with the alternatives of withdrawing towards Major Lonsdale’s 
position, if he and it still existed—there had been no communication with 
him for many hours—or of remaining where they were without ammunition 
and with no prospect, therefore, of continuing the fight. 


\ The bridge is lost and recaptured 


It was decided to withdraw in small parties, and this the defenders did. 
‘* We went back and I got hit in the back of the neck,’’ says Corporal 
Stanion, who was at the northern end of the bridge and gives a vivid account 
of the action at this stage. ‘‘ I was knocked out for some length of time. 
When I came to, I saw a couple of German machine-gunners in the ditch 
where our troops should have been. A shell burst in front of me and under 
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cover of this I ran back to the bridge. The battalion had gone. Some 
Italians I met with tried to explain that they had gone over to the other 
side. I could not cross the bridge because it was under fire, so I went into — 
the reeds and there ran into some Jerries and was captured. I sat there for 
an hour or two while they argued amongst themselves as to who was to take 
me back.:- Then apparently our chaps started firing into the reeds. Two 
Jerries got hit in the head straight away. The others ran back and I crawled 
along through the reeds, which were smouldering in parts. I got down to a 
point where they went into the water, into which I slipped and dog-paddled 
over to the other side, where I lay. I was in full view of both sides and 
feared that, if I tried to identify myself, I would be shot. It was then about 
4,30 in the afternoon. I lay there waiting for darkness to come.’’ 

Unknown to the hard-pressed airborne troops, help was at hand. The 
first tanks of the 4th Armoured Brigade were beginning to reach Lonsdale’s 
position soon after dark. At midnight they were reinforced, and a company 
of the Durham Light Infantry arrived. Of all this, however, Brigadier 
Lathbury was ignorant, for he was not able to get into contact with Lonsdale’s 
forces until dawn on the following day, July 15th. He therefore spent a 
night of great mental anxiety and greater physical pain, well aware that he 
and his men had done all they could to hold the bridge, but tormented by 
the thought that they were no longer able to do so. ° 

At six o’clock his anxiety turned to joy, for he learnt that the tanks had 
arrived. Even then all was not well, for the attack launched by the Durham 
Light Infantry, supported by the tanks, was driven back with heavy casual- 
ties. By then the Brigadier, overcome by his wounds, had to seek medical 
aid, and was taken off to the dressing station. The rest of the day was 
marked by intermittent artillery fire from both sides, but no further attempt 
to retake the bridge was made until six o’clock on the morning of July 16th, 
when the Durham Light Infantry, guided across the river by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Pearson, commanding the Ist Parachute Battalion, an officer and 
a sergeant, advanced to the attack, reached the bridge, captured and held it. 
An hour later what remained of the Parachute Brigade was withdrawn and 
taken back to Syracuse by lorry. 

The operation against the Primosole Bridge was successful, but the margin 
between success and failure was very small. Less than one-fifth of the 
Brigade was dropped at the right place and at the right time. The remainder 
was scattered over a wide area for the reasons already given. To these must 
be added the loss of eleven aircraft shot down and the return to base, for one 
cause or another, of twenty-seven without dropping their parachutists. 
Thus the numbers of those available to capture the objective and then to 
repel counter-attacks were very small. Yet despite all setbacks the bridge 
over the Simeto was captured, lost and recaptured before the enemy had had 
time to destroy it, the advance of Montgomery’s army was thereby secured 
and the campaign in Sicily once again shortened. This was accomplished at 
the cost to the Ist Parachute Brigade of twelve officers and 283 other ranks, 
of whom more than one-third were killed or wounded. = 


8. THE AIRBORNE IN ITALY 


The campaign against Italy herself was now about to be launched. The 
Germans had made every effort to reinforce the Italian mainland, and soon 
reached the correct conclusion that the main attack by the British and 
American invaders would be made in the neighbourhood of Naples. To 
guard, however, against the possibility, amounting almost to a certainty, 
that the Allies would create a diversion by landing in the extreme south, 
the Germans constituted a defence in Apulia and sent thither parachute 
troops weak in numbers but strong in resolution. Though they had serious 
misgivings, soon to be fully justified, regarding the staunchness of their ally, 
they could do no more. At the end of August, the Italians opened negotia- 
tions, of which the object was to secure an Armistice. Terms were agreed, 
and the date of its announcement was September 8th, twenty-four hours 
before the attack on the Italian mainland was delivered. 

Four days before, Major-General Hopkinson, commanding the Ist Air- 
borne Division, was ordered to occupy Taranto and hold it against all 
attack until the arrival of reinforcements. Aircraft to transport the airborne 
troops were not available, and it was therefore decided to put them ashore 
from a minelayer and five cruisers of the Royal Navy and one of the United 
States Navy. The division was to move in two parts. The first sailed at — 
five o’clock on the afternoon of September 8th, after spending seven hours 
in strenuous, if somewhat confused, efforts to load their stores and equip- 
ment. Here the. Royal Navy displayed that capacity to deal with the 
unexpected for which it has so justly a reputation. The decks of the cruisers 
were ‘‘ cluttered up with the most heterogeneous collection of vehicles, 
stores and equipment,’’ and a far higher number of officers and men were 
embarked than the orders, framed with official prudence, had dictated. 
The main disappointment was the failure of H.M.S. Abdiel, the minelayer, 
to open her hatches wide enough to allow the entry of jeeps. They were 
six inches too narrow. She was able, however, to accommodate twelve 
six-pounder anti-tank guns. 

On the arrival of the Force at the minefield covering the entrance to . 
Taranto, the destroyer H.M.S. Javelin went in alone and returned two hours 
later with an Italian pilot on board. This time of waiting was enlivened 
by the spectacle of two Italian battleships of the Cavour, class and many 
other warships ‘‘ down on the horizon, stealing away to Malta, to give 
themselves up.’’ At 5 p.m. precisely, twenty-four hours after the Squadron 
had sailed, H.M.S. Penelope, with the American cruiser Boise, steamed straight 
into the harbour, went alongside and began to unload. The rest of the force 
lay off and discharged their cargo by lighters. 


Pushing on from Taranto 


The Ist Airborne Division was soon streaming ashore. and meeting with 
no opposition, pushed forward to cover the northern approaches to the 
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town. Before dark General Hopkinson had met the Italian Military 
Governor and accepted his surrender. Divisional Headquarters was set 
up in the Albergo Europa, abandoned by the Germans that morning and 
bearing evidence of their late presence ‘‘ in the form of bottles, standing 
orders and extensive murals depicting the strength of the German Navy.”’ 
The Italians in the town were vociferous in welcome, but vague in informa- 
tion. It was clear, however, that there were no Germans in Taranto. At 
midnight a great misfortune occurred. H.M.S. Abdiel, moving in to berth, 
struck a mine and blew up with a loud explosion. Some 130 officers and men 
of the’ 6th Parachute Battalion were lost, together with all the six-pounder 
anti-tank guns and the reserve of ammunition. Among the killed was its 
Commanding Officer. 

Having secured the approaches to the city, the 4th Brigade continued its 
advance, while the 2nd held the port. By the morning of the next day, the 
9th Reconnaissance Squadron had reached the small town of Massafra, 
where they endured the first of many enthusiastic receptions at the hands of a 
false, fickle but essentially peace-loving populace. From here an attack was 
made on Mottola, the next town on the main road leading to the port of 
Bari on the east coast. It was carried out by the 156th Parachute Battalion, 
some of whom arrived in jeeps which were left in charge of the cook, and 
others on bicycles, while ‘‘ C ’’ Company drove up in civilian buses, on 
which the leader flew the Trans-Jordaii flag bestowed on the battalion some 
time previously by tlte Emir Abdullah. After a short and not very effective 
resistance, the enemy withdrew, and one of the first officers to enter the town 
was the Divisional Commander, whose reception and that of his troops 
was afterwards described as being ‘‘ rather like the end of a rugger match,’’ 
with the addition of large gifts of flowers and fruit. That evening the enemy 
ambushed one of our patrols, and the Reconnaissance Squadron of the 
Division captured a German Staff car and its occupants. Such small inci- 
dents are typical of many which occurred in the subsequent fighting. There 
is little doubt that the Germans had over-estimated our strength and were, 
moreover, unpleasantly aware that the men moving against them wore 
the redoubtable red beret. Yet the Division consisted of no more than 
6,668 men with but sixteen six-pounder guns as their only artillery. 


** To lend tone to the operation ”’ 


The advance continued with varying degrees of opposition. At Cassa del 
Duca the Commanding Officer of the 156th Parachute Battalion had break- 
fast with the local Duke, who had had a hasty tea the previous afternoon 
with the retiring German Commander. The Brigadier with the Defence 
Platoon was involved in a sharp action and the day closed unhappily with 
the loss of General Hopkinson, who, mortally wounded in the head, died 
twenty-four hours later at Taranto. His place was taken by Brigadier E. E. 
Down, commanding the 2nd Parachute Brigade.- The Germans were employ- 
ing the tactics of delay, and held on to any ridge or building which offered 
good, if temporary, cover. A large, bright red building on a ridge north 
of the village of San Basilio was one of their many defensive positions. 
Launching an artillery attack on it was a difficult matter. ‘‘ A 149 mm. 
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howitzer, carelessly left lying about by the Italians ’’ was, however, dis- 
covered and pressed into service. It was loaded, aimed and ‘* much to 
everyone’s surprise, when fully cocked and with practically no charge, a 
direct hit was scored. Fortunately for the Italian Public Works Depart- 
ment the shell failed to explode.’’ 

The threat of bombardment sufficed, and the Germans yielded to an 
infantry attack. During it, ‘‘ a star pupil of a Middle East Close Quarter 
Battle School expert justified himself of his master by bringing down a 
German officer at twenty-five yards with his pistol.’’ Three more Italian 
howitzers were secured, but they lacked a number of important parts and 
there were no Italians to serve them. They ‘* were intended,’’ commented 
the Brigadier Commander ‘‘ to disguise the scarcity of our troops on the 
ground, to give a little support and to lend . . . tone to the operation. 
Their antics may well have caused a little dismay to the enemy’s troops. 
They certainly gave pleasure to our own.’ 

On the evening of September 12th the remainder of the Division had 
arrived at Taranto, carried by the Royal Navy; thus reinforced, the Division 
pushed on and captured Castellaneta. By then, however, its position was far 
from satisfactory. It was pursuing an enemy provided with a far larger 
number of vehicles than it possessed ; it was more than twenty miles from 
its base, was very thin on the ground and, possessing very little artillery, was 
in no position to withstand a determined counter-attack. Nevertheless, its 
Commander was determined to maintain the initiative. All its patrols were 
instructed to be as offensive as possible, and an effort was made to shell the 
town of Gioia, the next important place on the road. The task was assigned 
to one of the Italian 149 mm. howitzers, but after the first round, ‘‘ the retain- 
ing nut came adrift ’’ and the piece fell off its carriage. 

To seize Gioia was a matter of increasing importance, for its airfield could 
then be used as a base from which fighters and fighter-bombers could operate 
over the hard-pressed British troops battling in the Salerno Bridgehead. 
The situation was further complicated by the necessity to maintain a firm 
hold at all costs on the port of Taranto. It seemed impossible to do both, 
when very fortunately the enemy provided the solution by vacating Gioia 
on the night of September 16th/17th. In forty-eight hours six Squadrons of 
the Royal Air Force were in action from that base. On September 19th, 
the 4th Parachute Brigade were relieved by the Ist Air Landing Brigade, 
and soon afterwards the enemy withdrew into the area of Foggia under 
pressure from the Canadians advancing from the south-west. Thus ended 

-nine days of interesting, though not heavy, fighting. For once the casualties 
suffered were very light, the total for the 4th Parachute Brigade being eleven 
officers and ninety other ranks killed, wounded or missing. 


The Germans were on the run 


- The possibility that the Germans might attempt to counter-attack in 
force with the object of recapturing Taranto was still one of the chief pre- 
occupations of the British High Command. Accordingly from September 
20th to 24th the Ist Airborne Division was employed in constructing a 
defence perimeter to supplement the Italian fortifications of the port. Such 
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a task was distasteful to men whose appetite for close contact with the enemy 
had been whetted, not diminished, by a year of strenuous campaigning. 
Moreover, the Germans were undoubtedly on therun. The parachute troops, 
who had not seen a parachute for weeks, were eager to pursue them. It was 
therefore with rejoicing that they learnt that part of them, including the Air 
Landing Brigade, the Reconnaissance Squadron and the Independent 
Parachute Company, would, together with elements of the 78th Division 
constitute ‘‘ A ’’ Force, of which the object was to keep in close ane constant 
contact with the enemy. 

This task they fulfilled as far as they were permitted by the ‘Germans: 
whose Commander at that time was pursuing the tactics of the Duke of 
Plazatoro and leading ‘‘ his regiment from behind ”’ in a swift undeviating 
retreat. On September 22nd the Air Landing Brigade occupied Foggia, 
but thereafter progress was slow, owing to the extensive demolitions carried 
out by the retiring foe. Sometimes, as at Ripalta, his sappers were discovered 
at work, and then they suffered the consequences. Throughout those days 
the Reconnaissance Squadron was especially active, being always in the 
forefront of the advance. Indeed, during the whole of this period, the only 
airborne troops thoroughly unhappy were the glider-pilots who ‘‘ were still 
doing guard duties at Taranto.’’ By the end of September infantry in 
adequate numbers had become available on this Front, and the presence of 
the highly trained Airborne Division was no longer necessary. Before 
taking temporary leave of them, however, mention must be made of their 
Auxiliary Services. 


Sappers, Signallers and Surgeons 


The Royal Engineers were assiduous in the performance of their many 
humdrum but exacting duties. Less than 400 all told, they took a foremost 
part in unloading equipment and stores when the Division landed ; they 
then put the railway system into working order, and finding a tunnel blocked 
by the Germans on the main line from Taranto to Bari, alternately ‘‘ coaxed 
and threatened ’’ the local Italians to clear the obstruction. The removal 

of mines and booby traps became a daily task, of which the monotony in 
“no way diminished the danger, and they ended ‘‘ with an unerring sense of 
history ’” by findin ga ford in the River Ofanto on the scene of the battlefield 
of Cannae. 
The Divisional Siaslige swere equally active, and made the’ greatest 
possible use on allsoccasions of the civilian telephone lines, many of which 


were intact. In taking them over, they were assisted by one Signor Martinez, . 


soon nick-named Alf, who spoke fluent English. He worked tirelessly with 
skill and accuracy, asking only that he be given ‘* two square meals a day.”’ 
During the advance the Signallers were hampered by lack of equipment, 
especially switchboards. An officer, sent to Sicily to obtain one which 
could operate forty lines, was informed that an instrument capable of dealing 
with but half that number was alone available. This was better than nothing, 
and he returned with a loaded packing-case which, when opened, was found 
to contain a forty-line instrument after all. During their sojourn in Italy, 
the Signallers of the Division dealt with over 69,000 messages, excluding 
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local telephone calls at base, and each dispatch rider averaged somewhat 
more than eighty miles a day. 

The R.A.S.C. were handicapped at all times by the very small quantity of 
transport available. Such vehicles as there were on the spot were antique 
and in bad repair, but the artificers, by dint of ceaseless work, maintained 
the casualty figures at as low a level as twenty per cent. The R.A.M.C. 
suffered at the outset from the loss of the Abdiel, which had carried all their 
medical equipment. This was soon replaced, however, and eventually five 
hospitals were established which proved adequate to cope with casualties. 

By November 1943 the Ist Airborne Division had seen much fighting, 
endured many hardships and firmly éstablished its reputation. Less than a 
year later this reputation was to be enhanced by deeds which will share 
the highest place among those performed by the British Army during its 
long, eventful, glorious history. Before describing the attack on the small 
Dutch town of Arnhem and its bridge across the Lower Rhine, the exploits 
of the 6th Airborne Division, destined to win much glory and renown in 
Normandy, must be considered. 


9D DAY: THE SIXTH AIRBORNE PREPARES 


While the Ist Airborne Division was engaged in the campaigns of North 
Africa, Sicily and Italy, those in authority at home had been busy organizing 
the expansion of airborne forces ; but whan in May 1943 the 6th Airborne 
Division was formed, its training and expansion were again limited by the 
number of aircraft available. It was placed under the command of Major- 
General R. N. Gale, D.S.O., O.B.E., M.C. Major-General R. E. Urquhart, 
D.S.O., was the other Divisional General, having taken over command of the 
Ist Airborne Division from Major-General Down. Browning assumed 
command over all airborne forces, and subsequently established a Corps 
Headquarters. With them, as an indispensable part of the organization, 
was No. 38 Wing of the Royal Air Force, but many of its aircraft and crews 
were still in Africa. It was not until the summer agd autumn of 1943 that 
its whole activity could be employed in the training of troops destined to play 
a part of the highest significance in what was hoped and believed would be 
the opening of the war’s final stage—the invasion of the Continent of Europe. 

It 1s possible that development would have been hastened if the full 
number of enthusiastic and skilful officers had been there to continue their 
long association with airborne troops. Unfortunately for those troops, 
for England,‘and for the Allies, they had already laid down their lives. 
Squadron -Leader Wilkinson, who with Group Captain Cooper was an 
expert in the art of glider towing, had met death over the inhospitable hills 
of Sicily, flying a Halifax with a Horsa on tow to the attack on the Pontc 
Grande. Four days later Major Lander, commanding the 2Ist Independent 
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‘Parachute Company, who was an expert in the difficult business of dropping 
in advance of the gliders and making flarepaths to assist their landing, had 
been killed in the expedition against the Primosole Bridge. «Wing Com- 
manders P. Day and W. S. Barton, D.S.O., D.F.C., closely connected with 
the work of No. 38 Wing, were also dead, and to these losses must be added 
the deaths, already recorded, of Rock, Norman and Hopkinson. When a 
new arm is being developed, it is usually those intimately associated with its 
beginnings who run the greatest risk and pay the highest.penalty. So it 
was in the early days of fliglit ; so it was again when airborne troops began 
to play their part in war. Fortunately, ready to take the places of the 
pioneers were men endowed with thé same enthusiasm and very soon the 
same degree of skill. 

Glider training went on slowly and steadily ; larger and larger formations 
presently took the air. By November, exercises in which as many as forty . 
gliders took part were being successfully mounted, and the methods of 
marshalling larger formations and putting them on the right route for their 
objective were being worked out, and could now be tried on a reasonable 
scale. In these unceasing labours the 9th United States Troop Carrying 
Command, by then in the United Kingdom, played a considerable part, 
and their enthusiastic help made possible a policy of expansion on a more 
generous scale than had at first been hoped or contemplated. 

In January 1944 Air Vice-Marshal L. N. Hollinghurst, C.B., C.B.E., 
D.F.C., a most experienced officer,, was appointed to command all the 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force now formed into several groups, for to 
that size had No. 38 Wing expanded. Stirlings and a number of Halifaxes 
no longer needed by Bomber Command were diverted to airborne work, 
and the training of their crews in the use of special devices to enhance the 
accuracy of navigation was putein hand. Such progress was made that on 
April 24th, 1944, an entire airborne division, the 6th, was taken into the air 
by the united efforts of the Royal Air Force and the United States Troop 
Carrying Command. On that day and the two following, it carried out an 
exercise which, though those who took part in it did not know it at the time, 
was a dress rehearsal for the invasion of Normandy six weeks later. 

Throughout this long period, the lessons learnt by all three Services in 
Africa and Sicily were being studied and applied. One thing soon became 
very clear. No successful invasion of Europe could take place without 
airborne forces able and ready to leap over Germany’s vaunted west wall 
and thus bring its formidable defences to no account. Every invasion plan, 
therefore, made provision for the use of parachutists and glider-borne 
troops. 


The dropping zones are chosen 


The chances that they would succeed seemed in the spring of 1944 to be 
high, certainly high enough to justify the risk of using them. To begin 
with, the country in which they would operate was inhabited by people 
friendly to them, from whom aid of one kind or another might-reasonably 
be expected. Then, too, it was known that the quality of the German troops 
and equipment in France was very mixed. Some of it was good, but much 
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of it was not. Most important of all, air superiority and, very possibly air 
supremacy, would be ours. This dominion over the enemy in the air was the 
determining factor in planning airborne operations which, if successful, 
would greatly lighten the heavy task of those who must invade by sea. 

It was as far back as August 1943 that the use of airborne troops in the 
Caen-Bayeux area of Normandy was being studied. At first the dropping 
of an airborne division immediately in front of the seaborne invaders was 
considered ; but it was soon realized that, if they were spread over a wide 
area, they would be unable, lightly armed as they were, to offer serious 
resistance to the enemy’s.armour should he choose to use it in any strength 
against them. When General Montgomery, fresh from the triumphs of the 
8th Army in the Mediterranean, arrived to take command of the invasion 
forces under the direction of the Supreme Commander, it did not take him 
long to decide that they would be best used in helping the 1st Corps to hold 
and protect the left flank of the British sector. How they were to do so will 
shortly become apparent. 

Planning proceeded in detail through the late winter of 1943 and the 
spring of 1944. As information concerning conditions in Normandy flowed 
in, it became obvious that many of the landing zones tentatively chosen for 
gliders would not be suitable, for, as the reconnaissance photographs showed, 
the enemy was engaged in the erection of stout poles designed to over-set 
gliders at the moment of touching down. Consequently, wherever possible, 
parachute troops were substituted for gliderborne, the first to be reinforced 
by the second when daylight revealed the best places where gliders could 
land with a reasonable chance of survival. 


An unobtrusive house on Salisbury Plain 


Many of the plans had been devised by a staff of Army and Air Force 
officers working in an unobtrusive house hiding among trees on Salisbury” 
Plain. The precautions to maintain secrecy were elaborate and effective— 
almost too much so. There was but a single key to the house and, when one 
day the officer who possessed it was delayed, he found on arrival a throng 
of eager planners, most of them of field rank, in a state of high indignation, 
for the door was fast locked and entry by any other means was impossible, 
since all the windows were barred. For an hour the planners had had 
‘** to fleet the time carelessly ’’ in silence or in talk on more trivial matters, 
the nature of their occupation making it impossible for them to discuss what 
was uppermost in their minds outside in the churchyard which, absit omen, 
stood next to the house. 

During the last weeks before the day of the invasion, the volume of 
training increased. Of its exact and meticulous nature a striking example, 
the capture of the battery at Merville, will be given in a moment. It was 
during this period that Major-General Gale issued to his officers a general 
instruction on the conduct of the coming battle, in which he summed up the 
whole duty of the airborne soldier. ‘‘ You must,’’ he said, ‘* possess 
tactical ability, you must take care of your men, and you must have a sound 
and properly working system of supply and maintenance of equipment.”’ 
The first duty of every commander, whatever his station, was to know what 
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was expected of him. ‘‘ It is not a question of what he wants to do but 
what he is wanted to do.”’ 

The degree of freedom allowed to subordinates in the method of carrying 
out their task was next emphasized. ‘‘ You must remember,’’ urged the 
General, ‘‘ that it is your plan, and it must be your duty to ensure that it is 
your plan which is being carried out. Your responsibility in this is not one 
that you can be permitted to shirk. Your natural tendency may be to fight 
shy of it. You cannot ; for ultimately the edifice is yours, and its foundation 
and cornerstones must be laid by you.’’ Gale then laid down, or rather 
reiterated, the principles on which an assault upon an enemy must always be 
based, and was especially emphatic on the’manner in which the inevitable 
counter-attack must be met and defeated. ‘‘ At night hold your fire,’’ he 
advised, ** and beat your enemy by guile. By day or by night you must lay 
traps for him. Laugh quietly at him if he falls into your snares, and when 
you have him, kick him in the pants.’’ How best to do so was contained in 


a number of suggestions or maxims, and the General ended with a pregnant. 


phrase. ‘* What you get by stealth and guts,’’ he said, ‘* you must hold 
with skill and determination.’’ 


Waiting for the right weather 


As May gave place to June the main anxiety of the airborne commanders— 
one which they shared with their naval and military colleagues—was the 
weather. Its importance to dny enterprise of great pitch and moment needs 
no emphasis ; but the fact that the invaders of Normandy were to be taken 
to their destination in aircraft as well as in ships made suitable weather 
even more essential. When the revised plans for the raid on Dieppe, carried 
out not quite two years before, were being drafted, it had been found that 
weather favourable to the Navy might be unfavourable to the airborne 
troops. For that reason Commandos, not parachute battalions, had 
attacked the two main coastal batteries guarding the port. The attack on 
Dieppe was only a raid and, as is always so in such an operation, the hardest 


problem was not how to put the troops ashore but how to take them off. 


again. What Ramsay, Montgomery’and Leigh-Mallory were planning to 
carry out under Eisenhower was not a raid but an invasion. Provided, 
therefore, that weather conditions suitable for the airborne part of the task 
were not too unfavourable for the Navy, the operation could be launched 
with a reasonable prospect of success. Meteorological experts, whose task 
no man envied, gave it as their opinion that, with due regard to the state of 
the tide—a vital factor where the Navy was concerned—two days, the Sth 
and 6th of June, would be suitable. Ifthe invasion did not take place on one 
of them, it would have to be postponed for at least a fortnight, so that the 
tide might once more be of the height and speed required. 

All was ready for June Sth, but the forecast on the 4th was unfavourable, 
and the order to start could not be given. The further outlook was unsettled 
—so much so that the chief German meteorological officer gave it as his 
professional opinion that rio invasion could take place on that day or the 
next. The Allied experts were of another view. Conditions on the night 
of June Sth/6th and for twenty-four hours later, though not very good, 
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Would be possible. For General Eisenhower that was enough. In the slowly 
gathering dusk Air Chief Marshal Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory, commanding 
the Allied Expeditionary Air Force, flew from airfield to airfield to speak to’ 
the pilots and crews and take leave of troops, many of whom were to go into’ 
action for the first time. | | | 
Their equipment, if not perfect, had been devised and constructed in' the 
light of experience gained by their predecessors at the risk and loss of many 
lives on the stony fields of Africa, the dusty olive yards of Sicily. The 
aircraft and the gliders in which they flew, though not so numerous as they 
might have hoped and expected after more than four years of war—there 
were not enough to carry the whole Division in one lift—were manned by 
well-trained and for the most part experienced crews. The officers and men 
themselves were most resolute and determined ; upon their right flank 
American Allies as well, if not better, equipped, and twice as numerous, 
were also to go into battle and to share with them the peril and the glory. 


10. JUMPING OVER THE WEST WALL 


Sunset had faded from the sky when Air Vice-Marshal Hollinghurst took off 
in the first aircraft carrying the pathfinders. The invasion of Europe had 
begun and the airborne troops were in its van. The first men of them to 
land were Captains Tate and Midwood and Lieutenant de Lautour. They 
touched French soil between ten and twenty minutes past midnight, the 
foremost of the 22nd Independent Parachute Company. . Their task, which 
they duly, if with some difficulty, accomplished, was to mark with lights the 
landing and dropping zones. 

The 3rd and 5th Parachute Brigades, comprising the parachute element of 
the 6th Airborne Division, landed together and fought side by side. -How 
they did so is best described by recounting the exploits of each brigade in 
turn. It was the duty of the 5th Parachute Brigade, under the command of 
Brigadier J. H. N. Poett, to land in the area north of Ranville and there to 
accomplish three tasks. They were first to seize,the crossings over the river 
Orne and the Caen Canal near the villages of Benouville and Ranville. For 
this purpose six gliders carrying a special coup de main party were to be used. 
They were also to secure and hold the area surrounding these two villages 
and the village of Le Bas Ranville. Finally they were to clear and protect 
landing zones near Ranville and Benouville on which the gliders carrying 
the rest of the Division, on the evening of the first day, would touch down. 

The part of Normandy in which these operations were to be carried out 
consists of high ground interspersed with valleys through which flow the 
rivers Orne and Dives. Separating them is a belt of ground well provided 
with woods, of which the largest is the Bois de Bavent. The pasture in the 
valleys is lush, and the rivers are bordered by reeds and thick, long grass. 
There are a considerable number of open spaces in the form of fields devoted 
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to pasture or tillage. The country depicted in the landscapes of Sisley and 
Monet, though‘ belonging to a different part of France, closely resembles 
that in whith the parachute dnd gliderborne troops were to land. 

The first and all-important task, the seizure of the two bridges, was to be 
accomplished by a force of six platoons of the 2nd Battalion of the Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, helped by a detachment of the 
Royal Engineers. Three of them were ordered to land within fifty yards of 
the east end of the swing bridge across the Caen Canal, and three within the 
same distance of the western end of the bridge across the River Orne. The 
bridges were to be seized immediately, and half an hour later the attackers 
would be reinforced by the 7th Parachute Battalion, who were to land near 
Ranville, 1,000 yards from the bridge over the Orne. To make certain 
that the parachute troops dropped in the right place, it was decided that path- 


finders should land a short time before them, and set out navigational and | 


other aids for the use of the parachutists. 

Training for this very difficult and dangerous operation began in April, 
and Chatterton, in command of the Glider Pilot Regiment, was fortunate 
enougli to discover a part of England bounded roughly by the four villages 
of Aston, ‘Bampton, Buckland and Hinton, which is very much like that 
part of Normandy where the two bridges were situated. ‘‘ Some weeks 
before the show we did an exercise,’’ reports Major R. J. Howard, D.S.O., 
who led the attack on the swing bridge over the Caen Canal, ‘‘ during which 
we ‘ pranged ’ the bridges at Lechlade. This was a tremendous help, for 
the place was very like the part of Normandy we iii: attacked.”’ 


** We linked arms and braced ourselves ’ 


Between 10.56 and 11.2 p.m. on the night of June Sth, six combinations 
of Halifaxes and Horsa gliders took off dnd presently reached a height of 
— between 4,000 and 5,000 feet. Here patchy cloud was encountered, but 
otherwise weather conditions were good. June 6th was nine minutes old 
when the first combination crossed the French coast, soon followed by four 
others, the height then having increased to between 5,000 and 6,000 feet. 
The sixth combination lost the way and made landfall about nine miles east 
of the River Dives. The gliders were all released the moment the coast was 
crossed, for it was necessary to cast off some distance away in order to make 
certain they would arrive at the bridges alone and unheralded, like thieves 
in the night. 

The three destined to land near the bridge over the Caen Canal did so 
with complete success, glider No. P.F.800 touching down within forty-seven 
yards of the swing bridge. ‘‘ Even after crossing the coast,’’ says Howard, 
a passenger in it, ‘‘ everything was so quiet that it seemed we were merely 
carrying out an exercise in England. Our chief worry was whether the poles 
- we had seen on the photographs would wreck the glider when it came in to 
land. We were ready to face this risk, but we knew it was serious. To guard 
against it as far as possible we all linked arms in the glider and braced our- 
selves, and my most vivid memory is of the long time that elapsed between 
the moment of release and the moment of landing, though it was only seven 
minutes. In point of fact what we had thought to be poles proved to be holes 
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dug by the Hun a few days before. He had not had time to set up the wooden 
uprights. ”’ 

The glider, piloted by Staff Sergeants J. H. Wallwork and J. Ainsworth, 
M.M., landed heavily, but safely. ‘‘ Thefe was a loud crash as the wheels 
came off, and sparks flashed past us.. We thought we had ‘ bought ” it 
because they looked like tracer bullets. In fact they were caused by the 
glider striking a wire fence. We had thrust up the exit door during the glide, 
and as soon as we came to rest I dived out and landed on my head. On 
getting to my feet my first impulse was to feel my limbs to see that they were 
all there.”’ 

The two other gliders landed close behind, and the troops in all three made 
haste to rush the bridge. Fire was opened upon them immediately, and 
Lieutenant Brotheridge fell mortally wounded, but the bridge was taken 
within a quarter of an hour, and while some dealt with the Germans in 
slit trenches nearby, the remainder made a defensive perimeter. Such of 
the German garrison as fought, N.C.Os. for the most part, did so bravely, 
but the men of whom they were in charge ran off into the night towards the 
sea. Their choice of direction was unfortunate, for they soon met with our 
newly landed seaborne forces and were destroyed. 

The glider pilots were ordered to unload the heavy weapons and to do so 
as quickly as possible, for the enemy were expected to counter-attack from 
Benouville at any moment. ‘‘ That’s a funny sort of make-up. You look 
like a Red Indian,’’ said Howard to Sergeant Wallwork, the first pilot of 
his glider. ‘‘ Then I realized it was his blood, for he had been badly cut 
by splinters of perspex-and wood.’’ The sergeant went on unloading the 
glider and then took his place in the defence. A Piat was rushed forward to 
cover the approaches to the bridge and placed in position near the café 
where Monsieur Gondrée and his wife had by that time realized that they 
were witnessing the invasion of Europe. It opened fire and destroyed the 
first of three old French tanks sent in by the Germans as the vanguard of 
their expected counter-attack. The tank was set on fire and its ammunition 
continued to explode for more than an hour, so that men of the 7th Parachute 
Battalion now on the way to reinforce, were under the impression that a 
great battle was raging at the bridge. 


‘* Ham and jam ”’ said a voice 


While the Canal bridge was thus falling into British hands, that across 
the River Orne, a few hundred yards to the east, was also being attacked. 
Here, too, success was immediate, one glider landing very close and the 
others 400 yards or so away. The attackers, under Lieutenant D. B. Fox, 
closely followed by Lieutenant T. J. Sweeney, M.C. and his platoon, 
seized the objective. Having crossed it, Sweeney found a small house on 
the other side in which ‘‘ there was a little old lady and a little old man.’’ 
In his best French: he explained that he and his men had arrived ** pour la 
libération de la France.’’ The old couple were frightened ; they thought at 
first that he was a German carrying out an exercise for the purpose of 
oeune the French inhabitants, who might thus be induced to give them- 
scives away and ‘provide new victims for the Gestapo. Such German ruses 
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as this were greatly feared throughout the invasion area and go far to explain 
the apparent indifference or covert hostility with which some of our troops 
were at first greeted. When dawn came, and with it light on the situation, the 
little old lady, realizing what had ‘happened, kissed Lieutenant Sweeney and 
made ready to rejoice. He, like Major Howard at the bridge over the canal, 
had been busy consolidating his bridge over the river. The sappers with both 
parties soon discovered that neither bridge had been prepared for demolition. 

After a brush with a German patrol, the sound of grinding gears in the 
darkness seemed to betoken the presence of a tank, which, however, proved 
to be a German staff car with a motor cyclist behind it. The first burst of 
fire checked but did not stop the car and it roared over the bridge, only to 
be met with another and more accurate burst which sent it reeling into the 
ditch. Out of it was taken the German officer in command of the bridge 
defences, two empty wine bottles, a number of dirty plates, and a quantity 
of rouge and face-powder. Declaring that he had lost his honour by his failure 
to maintain the defences of the bridge, the officer asked for death. ‘‘ I was 
a little worried,’’ says Major Howard, ‘‘ about the position on the bridge 
over the river, till I got on my wireless the code signal for victory. ‘ Ham 
and jam,’ said a voice, ‘ ham and bloody jam.’ Then I blew the V-sign on 
my whistle.’’ Major Howard was reinforced by the arrival of Lieutenant 
Fox, fresh from his capture of the bridge at Ranville. 

While these six platoons of the Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire Light 
Infantry were thus engaged in securing the two bridges, those who were to 
reinforce them, the 7th Light Infantry Battalion of the Parachute Regiment, 
arrived in the area. A wind stronger than had been expected was blowing ; 
the battalion fell some distance from their chosen dropping Zone and a num- 
ber were killed in the air on the way down. On the orders of the commanding 
officer, Lieutenant-Colonel Pine-Coffin, D.S.0., M.C., who had landed with 
a bugler near the northern boundary, the regimental call was sounded at 
intervals. Its notes, piercing through the night, rallied many of the battalion, 
and by three o’clock in the morning it had reached the canal bridge and 
established a defence perimeter, ‘‘ A ’’ Company being in Benouville, 
‘* B ’? on a wooded escarpment farther inland, and ‘‘ C ’’ in the grounds of 
the local chateau. The situation was difficult and the immediate future 
uncertain, for Pine-Coffin had not more than 200:men with whom to protect 
the bridge. 


Holding on to the bridgeheads 


They were required to hold on and they did so, with ever-increasing 
difficulty but with an unfaltering spirit, until the main army had got ashore 
and could come to their relief. ‘‘ A’’ Company was cut off in Benouville, 
where it held out for seventeen hours, losing all its officers killed or wounded. 
During one of the numerous counter-attacks the enemy penetrated as far as 
the village and reached the Regimental Aid Post. Soon afterwards they 
were driven back, and in the confused fighting the well-beloved chaplain of 
the battalion, George Parry, lost his life. ‘*‘ B ’’ Company, in the little 
hamlet of Le Port, passed an equally strenuous day. The place abounded 
in snipers, who fired from the top of the church tower till it was blown off 
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by a shot from the Piat served by Corporal Killeen. A counter-attack 
from Caen with tanks was beaten off largely by the efforts of Private McGee, 
who destroyed a tank with a gammon bomb, and in so doing won the D.C.M. 

On the canal itself, two gunboats, one coming from Ouistreham, the other 
from Caen, were dealt with. A fierce fight developed in the chateau grounds 
held by ‘‘ C ’? Company, and a number of German Mark IV tanks were 
hit and set on fire. Between lulls the officer in command, Lieutenant Atkin- 
son, conversed with the matron in charge of a number of civilian patients 
convalescing in the chateau. She was wearing trousers, seemed tired, but 
gave him all the information about the Germans that she possessed or could 
discover, and then went back to bed. One or two snipers wearing civilian 
clothes were found, notably a man in a morning coat and grey flannel 
trousers. They were killed or captured. Towards evening the pressure on 
the battalion had become very difficult to withstand. It was then that the 
hard-pressed men, lifting their heads, beheld the gliders coming in with the 
remainder of the Division and some much-needed stores. Their hearts were 
greatly lightened at this sight, ‘* which,’’ said Private Owen, ‘‘ was the 
happiest I ever saw.’ 

Certain moments are vivid in the minds of those who fought by the canal 
and the river from before dawn till after dusk on that long summer day. 
There was the sound of Major Howard’s victory signal travelling over the 
night wind to the ears of the parachutists struggling to reach and reinforce 
the bridge. ‘ There was the large hole which gaped in the side of the water 
tower at Benouville, hiding a nest of snipers. It had been punched by. the 
first shot fired by a captured German anti-tank gun. There was Monsieur | 
Gondrée in the little café by the swing bridge, tending the wounded and 
adding to the noise of battle a more convivial sound. He uncorked ninety- 
seven bottles of champagne, carefully hidden for just such a day as that: 
(the German occupying troops had been kept happy with a concoction made 
by his wife of rotting melons and half-fermented sugar, which they bought 
at twenty-five francs the glass and drank with avidity). There was Corporal 
Killeen reverently removing his steel helmet at the door of the church of 
which he had just smashed the sniper-infested tower. There were the red 
berets of General Gale and Brigadier Poett as they walked across the bridges 
about ten in the morning, ‘‘ for all the world like umpires at an exercise’’. 
There were the gliders ‘‘ swaying and rustling ’’ through the evening air, 
bringing reinforcements and supplies. And, above all, there was that moment 
when the straining ears of the airborne troops on and about the bridge heard 
at first afar off and then steadily nearer and nearer the shrill voice of bagpipes 
announcing the arrival of the 1st Special Service Brigade. 

They had come in from the sea and fought their way inland, seeking to 
fulfil their promise that they would be at the Canal bridge by noon. When 
the skirl of the pipes could be no longer doubted, the temptation to reply by 
a bugle call in accordance with the prearranged plan was very strong. To 
do so would mean that the way was clear ; but it was not. The little hamlet 
of Le Port still harboured German snipers. Since they heard no bugle 
notes, the Commandos, on nearing Le Port, went into action. They helped 
to clear Le Port, and at two o’clock were heading for the bridge. On they 
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came, Brigadier ‘ie Lord Lovat, D.S.O., M. C., at their head, with his piper 
behind him playing a shrill tune, and behind the piper the Commando 
soldiers marching in step. They reached the bridge and the green berets 
mingled with the red. Men of formations which had sustained the valour 
of British arms in the cold, clear fjords of Norway, in the dank jungles of 
Madagascar, in the stinging sands and stony hills of Africa, in the streets 
of Vasterival, in the tracer-lit docks of St. Nazaire, met with men who were 
performing for the first time a like office in the green fields of Normandy. 


‘Establishing a perimeter 


While the bridges across the Caen Canal and the Orne were thus being 
successfully secured and held, the remainder of the 5th Parachute Brigade 
group were about their other tasks. The 12th and 13th Parachute Battalions 
had been detailed to seize the village of Le Bas de Ranville and the Ranville- 
le-Mariquet areas. To do so would be to establish a firm base east of the 
river and the canal, and thus provide a starting point for subsequent opera- _ 
tions. The 12th Battalion dropped at about 1 a.m. on June 6th and were 
widely scattered, for the wind was still high. Soon after landing, small 
parties of men began to dribble into the rendezvous, a quarry near the drop- 
ping zone. By 11 a.m. the battalion was taking up a line of defence round 
the village of Le Bas de Ranville, which was in their hands by 4p.m. An 
hour later the Germans launched a heavy counter-attack supported by tanks, 
armoured fighting vehicles and self-propelled guns. A hedge on the right 
of the battalion’s position was held by Lieutenant J. Sims, M.C., and twelve 
men, who allowed the Germans to come very close. Resisting the temptation 
to open fire on the clanking enemy guns, they engaged instead the infantry 
behind them, killed some twenty of them and then, having lost all but four 
of their number, withdrew a short distance, after holding the position for 
a very important hour and a half during which the rest of the defence 
’ was organized. Elsewhere, along the perimeter, after close and determined 
fighting, during which an enemy tank was destroyed by a gammon bomb, 
the Germans were beaten back. 

For the rest of the day all was quiet, and that evening the Ist Battalion of 
the Royal Ulster Rifles, which had landed from gliders with the rest of the 
Division, occupied Longueval. In the next day’s fighting Private Hall of 
** A ’’ Company of the 12th Parachute Battalion particularly distinguished 
himself. Eight German Mark IV tanks were leading the attack from the 
south, and one of the six-pounder anti-tank guns brought in by glider the 
evening before was standing silent, its crew dead around it. Hall loaded 
the gun, aimed it and knocked out two leading enemy tanks, firing but one 
round ateach ofthem He was about to dispose of the third when it received 
a mortar shell and blew up. The attack was repulsed, and that evening the 
12th Battalion of the Devonshire Regiment arrived by sea and took over the 
position. 

During those two days, especially on the first of them, the 13th Parachute 
Battalion was heavily engaged, mostly by the 125th Panzer Grenadier 
Regiment, whose attacks were repulsed after fierce fighting in which for a 
time the position was very critical, since the Germans succeeded in forcing 
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their way momentarily into Ranville ; but at this juncture the hard-pressed 
parachute troops who, it should be remembered, because they had been 
scattered when dropped, had never beenable to collect more than sixty per 
cent. of their available strength, were reinforced by No. 1 Commando. 
The position was then held successfully. 


Model for assault and battery 


So much for the exploits of the 5th Parachute Brigade. Those of the 3rd, 
under Brigadier J. S. Hill, D.S.O., M.C., include one which must take its 
place among the finest actions ever undertaken against a specific objective. 
The 3rd Brigade, like the Sth, had three main tasks. It was their duty to 
capture and destroy an enemy battery at Merville almost on the coast, of 
which the guns were sighted to take in flank the beaches on which the 3rd 
British Infantry Division, part of the great invading force, were to land. 
They were.also to demolish the bridges at Troarn, Bures, Robehomme and 
Varaville over the River Dives and the numerous waterways connected 
with it. Finally, they were to deny to the enemy the use of any roads leading 
into the area from the south and east. Much of their task was in the nature 
of a roving commission, and in fulfilling it they were performing one of the 
main duties of airborne troops, which is to harass the enemy, disrupt his 
communications, and create a condition of alarm and-despondency in the 
areas immediately behind his forward troops. 

Of these tasks, none was more important than that of destroying the 
battery at Map Reference 15576 near the little village of Merville. The 
battery in question consisted, it was thought, of four 150 mm. guns estab- 
lished in concrete emplacements twelve feet high and five feet deep, the 
thickness of the concrete walls being six feet six inches, and the roof above 
them covered with thirteen feet of earth. All doors which gave access to the 
position were made of steel, and the main armament was defended by one 
twenty mm. dual-purpose gun which could be used to combat attack from 
the air or land, and several machine-guns—the exact number was uncertain. 
The position was surrounded by‘a cattle fence which enclosed a minefield 
100 yards in depth. This was bordered on its inner side by a barbed wire 
fence fifteen feet thick and five feet high, and in many places this fence had 
been doubled. At the seaward side of the battery was an anti-tank ditch 
fifteen feet wide and ten feet deep. To complete the defences, additional 
minefields had been lafd across all the open approaches to the battery, and 
machine-guns had been sighted to cover them. It will be generally agreed 
that these defences were in the last degree formidable. They were held by 
between 180 and 200 men. 

This, then, was the nut which had to be cracked, and the nutcrackers 
consisted of the 9th Battalion of the Parachute Regiment and ‘three gliders 
manned by volunteers, whose stern duty it would be to land not near but on 
the battery. This was only possible if the pilots were prepared to crash-land 
their gliders and to rely on the concrete defences of the battery to tear off 
their wings, thus arresting the progress of the fuselages, which would contain 
three officers and forty-seven cther ranks of the Battalion, and one officer 
and seven other ranks of the Royal Engineers. 
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To Lieutenant-Colonel T. B. H. Otway of the. Royal Ulster Rifles was 
entrusted the formidable duty of silencing this battery, and he took over his 
command on April 2nd. His planning and preparations provide the promised 
example of how meticulously the preliminary measures are carried out before 
an airborne assault is delivered. After considering the problem for a week, 
he asked for and was given carte blanche in the matter of the rehearsals and 
other preparations indispensable for success. He chose a spot in England 
near Newbury, where conditions very similar to those which would be met 
with in Normandy prevailed. The land was under cultivation and the crops 
on it valued at several thousand pounds; but the necessities of war were 
paramount. Otway asked for the use of it on a Wednesday, and the Sappers 
began work upon it on the following Friday, permission to do so having 
been obtained in the meantime from seven different Ministries in Whitehall. 
A complete and accurate reproduction of the battery 400 yards by 400 yards 
was constructed in a week, its shape and dimensions being determined from 
the numerous air photographs available. Tubular scaffolding was used to 
simulate the guns. In order to reproduce the exact conditions it was neces- 
sary not only to build the model to scale but also to level the ground covéring 
the approaches to it. Four mechanical excavators and six large bulldozers, 
brought to the area by tank transporters from cities as far away as Liverpool 
and Plymouth, worked night and day, the hours of darkness being illumined 
by headlights. The maintenance of secrecy was of vital importance. To 
secure it, all roads leading to the area were closed and no one without a 
pass signed by the Commanding Officer himself could make use of them. 
Most of the local landed gentry accepted these restrictions cheerfully, but 
a number, eager to maintain the rights of property, had to be pacified by 
drinks in the Mess. To make sure that every officer and man was maintain- 
ing his pledge of secrecy a number of specially trained and attractive young 
women were sent into the area with orders to do their utmost to extract 
information from the troops. Their failure was complete. Nothing was 
revealed, although the whole plan had been deliberately divulged by Brigadier 
Hill to every officer and man, the only information withheld being the actual 
time and place of the attack. Thirty-five officers and 600 other ranks were 
continuously practised over a number of weeks till everyone knew his own 
precise duty and how to carry it out. Five rehearsals by day and four by 
night, all conducted with live ammunition, sufficed to give the troops an 
exact idea of what it was they were to accomplish. 

On May 3lst, after the battalion had moved from this training area to 
the airfields from which they would take off, the special briefing for the 
operation was begun. It lasted five days, and every man attending it was 
required to submit to his immediate superior his own sketch, drawn from 
memory, of the part he had to play. The troops to be carried in the gliders 
had been chosen from volunteers called for from the battalion—no easy 
task, for not one man but demanded to be set in the post of utmost danger. 
_ Let it be remarked in passing that not only would the gliders have to crash- 
land on the battery, but they would have to do so under heavy fire from the 
assaulting Parachute Battalion. 

On the morning of June 5th a drumhead service was conducted by the 
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Reverend Gwinett, at which a special flag made by the Women’s Voluntary 
Service of Oxford was dedicated, and before the take-off that evening, the 
Commanding Officer spoke personally to every officer and man in the 
battalion. 

The plan provided for two special parties to be dropped in advance, one 
to organize the rendezvous, the other to reconnoitre the battery. A third 
under the Second-in-Command was to create a firm base, while other 
parties were detailed to snipe the defenders of the battery and to create a 
diversion against any German troops in the immediate neighbourhood. 
The main body of the battalion was to form the breaching and assault 
formations. They were to be provided with special equipment, carried in 
five gliders and including anti-tank guns, jeeps loaded with ammunition, and 
scaling ladders with which to cross the anti-tank ditch. Three gaps were to 
~ be blown in the battery defences by demolition parties, and the rest of the 
battalion would then enter the battery and there join their gliderborne 
comrades in the task of killing or capturing anyone they found. As the 
assault went in, a party was to create a diversion at the main gate and ten 
minutes before, a hundred Lancasters were to bomb the battery. 


** The Commanding Officer decided to advance ”’ 


The take-off gave rise to no special incident. Crossing the coast of France, 
the battalion ran into 4 moderate concentration of anti-aircraft fire. This 
caused very little disorganization, but the strength of the wind was a more 
serious matter. The Dakotas of No. 46 Group, carrying the airborne 
troops, dropped them over a very wide area, one stick falling several miles 
away, for some of the navigators had mistaken the River Dives for the River 
Orne which was the pin-point. By ten minutes to three in the morning only 
~ 150 out of 600 men had reached the rendezvous and were ready to begin 
the approach march to the objective. One of them was the Commanding 
Officer, who, with the rest of his stick, had been flung untimely out of his 
Dakota as it was taking evasive action to avoid the flak. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Otway found himself heading straight for the roaf of what he knew to be the 
headquarters of a German battalion. So accurately and clearly had the 
maps and models been prepared that, though he had never been there before, 
he knew exactly where he was. Missing the headquarters house by a few 
feet, he landed in the garden with one other man, who picked up a brick and 
flung it through a window through which the Germans were firing at them 
with revolvers. Presumably mistaking it for a bomb the enemy fled. Otway 
then made his way to the rendezvous, leaving behind him, unknown to 
himself, his batman, who had fallen through the roof of the greenhouse, 
but who subsequently rejoined him. 

Once arrived, he found the state of affairs far less favour Ule than he had 
hoped. To quote from his staccato official report: ‘‘ By 0250 hours the 
battalion had grown to 150 strong with twenty lengths of Bangalore torpedo. 
Each company was approximately thirty strong. Enough signals to carry 
on—no three-inch mortars—one machine-gun—one half of one sniping 
party—no six-pounder guns—no jeeps or trailers or any glider stores—no 
sappers—no field ambulance, but: six unit medical orderlies—no mine 
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detectors—one company commander missing. The Commanding Officer 
decided to advance immediately. ’’ 

The hearts of the more fortunate remained unshaken, even when, on moving 
forward, they were attacked by a herd of maddened cows rushing wildly 
across a field in the quiet moonlight. Fortunately the reconnaissance 
party had been dropped in the right place. They had been somewhat shaken 
by the bombing attack of the Lancasters, for it ** had missed the battery 
completely ’’ but the bombs had fallen very close to the reconnaissance 
party. By the time the advance began, this party had cut gaps in the outer 
cattle fence, penetrated the minefield, and lain down for half an hour beside 
the inner belt of wire, where they observed the enemy posts, discovering 
their exact whereabouts by listening to the conversation of the sentries. 
They were presently joined by a party whose duty it was to lay white tapes 
to show the way. Only half of these men had been delivered at the right 
place and all the tapes were missing. The approaches were therefore marked 
‘* by digging heel marks in the dust.’’ This vital preliminary work was 
accomplished without the loss of a single man, though those engaged on it 
were without mine detectors and had to neutralize the various trip wires by 
feeling for them with their hands. 


Two gliders circling overhead — 


Meanwhile the much-depleted battalion, heavil¥ shelled by guns firing 
on fixed lines, was advancing to the assault. On reaching the position chosen 
for the firm base, they came under the fire of six enemy machine-guns. The 
battalion’s solitary machine-gunner was sent to do his best to quieten these. 
He silenced the fire of three of them. The other three were put out of action 
by the party moving against the main gate. As the battalion reached the 
outer defences two of the three gliders—the tow rope of the third had parted 
early and it had landed in England to the chagrin of its occupants—appeared 
circling overhead. It had been decided to signal to them by firing flares 
from the mortars ; but there were no mortars, no flares, and consequently 
no signals. 

The pilot of the leading glider, Staff Sergeant S. G. Bone, had had to over- 
come many difficulties on the way over. Weather conditions were unfavour- 
able, with much cloud, which had to be avoided as far as possible by weaving. 
In mid-Channel the arrester parachute gear, a device designed to check the 
speed of a glider as it comes in to land, opened suddenly. This mishap 
caused the combination to stall and lose height. The gear was jettisoned 
immediately, but the tail unit of the Horsa had been badly strained. On 
reaching the French coast, flying beneath cloud which was 10/10ths at 1,000 
feet, the combination came under anti-aircraft fire and was repeatedly hit. 
Nevertheless, tus Albemarle tug, with Pilot Officer Garnett at the controls, 
flew steadily on and circled what was believed to be the objective four times 
before releasing the glider.. On the way.down, Staff Sergeant Bone at first 
thought that the village of Merville was the battery, but at 500 feet he realized 
his mistake, turned away and landed eventually about half a mile from 
the objective. 

The other glider, piloted by Staff Sergeant D. F. Kerr, had four casualties 
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from flak when crossing the coast and, like its predecessor, was towed four 
times round the area before release. Coming in to land, Kerr saw that he 
would not quite be able to reach the battery. He therefore streamed his 
parachutes and crashed into an orchard only fifty yards from the perimeter. 
Though he had failed to put his passengers into the very midst of the enemy 
in accordance with the plan, yet they were able to play a very important part 
in the fight ; for hardly had they left the glider when they encountered a 
German platoon hurrying to reinforce the garrison of the battery. Out- 
numbered more than two to one and dazed by the shock of their landing, 
the troops and the glider pilots nevertheless defended the orchard with the 
greatest vigour for four hours. Not a single man of the enemy got through 
to help the hard-pressed defenders of the battery. 

_Hard-pressed indeed, for Otway was pushing his assault regardless of the 
consequences. Two gaps were blown by the Bangalore torpedoes in the 
wire ; then the attackers streamed in, and at once engaged in hand to 
hand fighting with the German gunners. These offered a stout resistance. 
until one of them, seeing the badges of his opposite, screamed ‘‘ Para- 
{ruppen,’’ whereupon such as were left alive, twenty-two in number, sur- 
rendered. The guns, which were found to be seventy-five mm., were then 
destroyed by gammon bombs. | 

So at a cost of five officers and sixty-five other ranks killed or wounded, was 
accomplishéd a fine feat of arms whose success was of the greatest help to 
the seaborne invading forces. Among the victors was the battalion signals 
officer, who was seen by his Colonel to be fumbling in the blouse of his 
battledress. ‘* What are you doing ?’’ asked Otway. ‘‘ Sending a signal 
home, sir,’’ was the answer, and from his breast he withdrew a somewhat 
crumpled carrier pigeon, which arrived in England a few hours later with a 
message recording the success of the operation. 

Having captured the battery, the battalion, now reduced to eighty of all 
ranks, moved on to carry out its second task, the seizure of some high ground 
near Le Plein. On approaching the village of Hauger, the Commanding 


Officer was warned by a Frenchman that some 200 of the enemy were there 


entrenched ready to dispute his arrival. Almost immediately afterwards 
battle was joined. It was by now full daylight, and Otway could see that the 
main opposition offered by the enemies came from one particular house. 
It was attacked by thirty men, but since it was loopholed for defence and 
surrounded by .a wall six feet high, it proved too strong to be taken. In 
point of fact, the garrison of the village was composed for the most part 
of Russians forced to fight by the Germans, and informed that if they fell 
alive into the hands of the Allies they would be shot as traitors. This in all 
probability accounts for the strength of the resistance offered.» The bat- 
talion was not strong enough to capture the feature immediately, and 
therefore went to ground and suffered much from snipers ; but, when it 
had been reinforced the next afternoon by the Ist Special Service Brigade, 
the village was successfully cleared. 


ll. THE LEFT FLANK HELD FIRM 


The remaining operations of the Brigade can. be but briefly recorded. The 
Ist Canadian Parachute Battalion, formed and trained during two years’ 
hard work beginning in August 1942, dropped in the general area round the 
villages of Varaville and Robehomme on the River Dives. Their task was to 
destroy the bridges at those places, and, though they were widely scattered, 
they did so successfully without much opposition, and subsequently held a 
position not far from the Bois de Bavent. 

The 8th Parachute Battalion, whose task it was to destroy the two bridges 
over the same river at Bures and the bridge at Troarn, had more difficulty. 
Two and a half hours after the drop, its Commanding Officer, Lieutenant- 
Colonel R. S. Pearson, D.S.O., M.C., had only succeeded in collecting 120 
all ranks. Among them were no Royal Engineers or machine-gunners, and 
there were explosives enough to destroy only two of the three bridges. He 
moved first on those at Bures. In the meantime a detachment of Royal 
_Engineers had landed on the northern outskirts of the Bois de Bavent. 
They collected a satisfactory quantity of explosive and demolition equip- 
ment from the kitbags and container loads dropped with them and moved off 
in two parties, one marching towards Bures, dragging their equipment with 
them on trolleys, the other making for the more distant Troarn in a jeep. 

The first party soon fell in with the reconnaissance party of the 8th Para- 
chute Battalion, who covered them while, according to plan, they destroyed 
the two bridges. The Sappers in the jeep going to Troarn, Major J. C. A. 
Roseveare and seven other ranks, travelled at high speed, their Bren and Sten 
guns at the ready. Ata level crossing near the town they ran into a barbed 
wire knife-rest and it took them twenty minutes to cut themselves and their 
vehicle free. Though by that time the German garrison had been thoroughly 
aroused, the Sappers would not be turned from their task. Putting on full 
speed, they rushed through the town firing their Sten guns, Sapper Peachey 
acting as a rear-gunner and making excellent practice. Immediately beyond 
Troarn the road falls steeply. Down the hill sped the jeep under a hail of 
machine-gun bullets, all of them fortunately flicking just above the heads of 
its occupants. The bridge was reached, and five minutes later a gap twenty 
feet wide had been blown in it. The jeep was then ditched and the party 
moved on foot to a rendezvous at Le Mesnil. 

Throughout the day many other Sappers arrived at that place, having had a 
number of brisk encounters with the enemy. Some had landed close to 
Ranville and been made prisoner for a time. But not for long: one of 
them, Sergeant Jones, snatched a Schmeisser from a German and with it 
killed eight of his captors. Another, Sapper Thomas, though wounded 
while still in the air, on landing wiped out with grenades a party of three who 
had been shooting at him. One aircraft took such violent evasive action 
that the parachutists in it were thrown flat and fell out one by one, at inter- 
vals, the stick stretching trom Varaville to Robehomme, a distance of two 
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miles. At both these places the bridges were successfully destroyed. In the 
British Army the Royal Engineers enjoy a reputation for courageous eccen- 
tricity. It was enhanced that day by Captain A. J. Jack, who, having blown 
the bridge at Robehomme, sat down with his men, cooked and ate breakfast, 
heedless of the warnings volunteered by the local inhabitants that the enemy 
might appear at any moment. Such coolness did much to inspire the French 
and increase the already high fighting qualities of his men. 

While these Sappers were blowing the bridges, others had dropped on the 
landing zone chosen for the gliders in which the Brigade and Divisional’ 
Headquarters, together with a certain quantity of anti-tank guns, were being 
carried.‘ The fields forming the zone had been partially obstructed by poles. 
These the Sappers soon removed and then set about laying out the landing 
strips. The lights upon them proved difficult to see, and when the gliders 
came in ‘* some passed each other within thirty feet, going in opposite 
directions, but with the traditional ability of the Horsa to take punishment, 
casualties were very few.’’ The two airborne bulldozers carried were par- 
ticularly useful. One of them broke through the floor of its glider but 
safely survived the subsequent crash to the ground, and both machines were 
working on strips within an hour of landing. In eight hours, which was well 
within the margin of time allotted, they had cleared the four strips of glider 
débris, and filled in the holes which had been dug by the enemy to receive 
poles. Their operators worked without pause or intermission, all the time 
under sniper, mortar and shell fire. 

The confused nature of that night’s happenings is well illustrated by the 
adventures of an anonymous captain, the first to jump from his aircraft. 
He landed alone in the middle of the River Dives, climbed out and reached a 
farm, where he picked up four parachute soldiers. A young French boy 
undertook to lead them to their destination, Varaville, which they reached 
about 3.30 in the morning. ‘*‘ Complete chaos seemed to reign in the 
village. Against a background of Brens, Spandaus and grenades could be 
heard the shouts of British and Canadians, Germans and Russians. There 
was obviously a battle in progress.’’ The captain and his party determined 
to make for Le Mesnil, where he knew the Brigade was to establish a firm 
base. An Englishwoman, a cockney from Camberwell, about fifty-five 
years old, then made her appearance and explained what was wanted to 
their young French guide. On the way to Le Mesnil they entered a wood 
and had a brush with a German patrol. One of the enemy threw a stick 
grenade which burst on the French boy’s head and killed him. The party 
had now lost their guide, ** their maps were not fit to use and they had already 
tramped for two miles through swamps with the water often chest high.’’ 

After a time they fell in with some French farmers who gave them fresh 
milk and bread. It was now light, and for all that day the party, swollen 
to about twenty, moved through the fields and through the Bois de Bavent. 
By four o’clock in the afternoon, after they had crossed a number of canals 
twenty feet deep and ‘‘ were all completely whacked,’’ they saw the gliders 
carrying the rest of the Division coming in to land. ‘‘* This exhilarating 
sight revived their spirits, which soared still higher when they saw some 
Spitfires... bring a couple of Messerschmitts down into the swamp 
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quite close to them. They struggled on, not daring to rest in the swamp 
for fear of drowning.’’ By ten in the evening they reached terra firma at 
last, having taken six hours to cover two miles through the swamp. They had 
still not reached Le Mesnil but were eventually put on the right road by © 
** a very drunken Frenchman.’’ 


How the store-catrying gliders fared 


The plan for the store-carrying gliders was that they should land, some on 
each of the dropping zones, a short time before the arrival of the parachutists. 
Like the gliders, which took part in the attack on the battery at Merville, 
all those ordered to land on the dropping zones experienced bad weather 
conditions, accentuated by the huge clouds of smoke and dust caused by 
bombing. About half the gliders detailed to land north of Petiville did so 
successfully, though their unloading took a long-time. Those landing 
between Toufréville and Cuverville were less fortunate, only one-third 
reaching their destination, the remainder, save for one which was lost, landing 
on another dropping zone. The third group of gliders was to land between 
Ranville and Amfréville in the area nearest the vital bridges over the Orne | 
and the Caen Canal, and close to the spot which had been chosen for Divi- 
sional Headquarters. Here a high measure of success was attained, for 
forty-nine out of the seventy-two gliders which took off landed according 
to plan. Five made forced landings in the United Kingdom, three in the 
sea, and fourteen were lost. 

Once on the ground the glider pilots, fighting as a unit, were soon in action. 
By the evening ninety-thiee, composing ‘‘ Force John,’’ were well dug in 
and defending the zone from the south-west. One of them, Captain B. 
Murdoch, presently found himself involved in a brisk action against tanks. 
He was acting as loader at the time to a six-pounder anti-tank gun, of which 
the layer was killed. Captain Murdoch took over, and he and the other 
gunners succeeded in destroying four out of five enemy tanks. 

Of the fourteen gliders which failed to reach their destination, one, piloted 
by Major J. F. Lyne, was hit by flak in the tail when crossing the coast and the 
tow rope broke. The glider was in cloud and immediately began to descend. 
On coming out into clear air it was again hit, a shell bursting in the centre 
of the fuselage and damaging the jeep on board, but hurting no one. 
Beneath was darkness shot with fire, and to choose a suitable spot on which 
to land was even more diffieult than usual. The glider sailed remorselessly 
earthward, and at the last moment a pale patch, which ‘** seemed to be a 
little less dark than the rest of the countryside,’’ loomed up. It was an 
orchard, and into it Major Lyne crashed his glider, breaking his foot and 
cutting the face of his second pilot. These were the only mishaps. 

The party of seven set off, their one object being to find someone who could 
tell them where they were. They soon ran into Germans, lay up in a field 
till dawn, and then found a farmer who directed them towards the River 
Dives. This they swam, and joined up with some Canadian parachute 
troops isolated near Robehomme. By then they were entirely surrounded 
by the enemy, and it took them three days to reach Ranville. Throughout 
that time the French inhabitants were of the greatest help, and their grape- 
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vine information service enabled Lyne and his men to know at all times the 
exact position of the enemy. During their wanderings they met with a farm 
labourer and his family who produced as evidence of their love of England 
‘* a portrait of Queen Victoria tastefully executed in Nottingham lace ’’ 
and provided them with a meal, a map torn from a school atlas, and two 
pocket dictionaries. 

Eventually Major Lyne and the rest entered the Bois de Bavent, and there, 
though exhausted by forty-eight hours of stumbling through swampy ground, 
hiding in ditches, swimming streams and thrusting their way through unyield- 
ing undergrowth, reached at long last a road running in the right direction. 
At that moment the enemy appeared. The weary men went at once into 
action with their personal weapons. ‘‘ We managed to eliminate two lorry- 
loads of Germans and a car with four officers in it,’’ reports Major Lyne, | 
** by the simple process of throwing hand grenades at them. They were all 
wiped out. By this time we were all very tired.” When they eventually 
reached the landing zone, after another fight, they had marched forty-five 
miles from the place where the glider had landed. | 

Men like these and their comrades, stubbornly holding the boundaries 
of the landing zones, made possible that mass landing of gliders on the 
evening of the first day which had been watched so thankfully by Private 
Owen from his slit trench on the bank of the Caen Canal. Every Hamilcar 
carrying the heavy stores, and 112 out of 114 Horsas, landed according to 
plan, and from them poured the remainder of the Division, consisting of the 
6th Air Landing Brigade and a number of other units including the Armoured 
Reconnaissance Regiment. The success of this operation is the best tribute 
to those who had first shown on the dusty fields of Sicily what skill and 
gallantry can achieve in the handling of a new and hazardous vehicle for the 
carriage of troops to battle. 


The German counter-attacks begin 


So by the end of the first two days the 6th Airborne Division was estab- 
lished firmly on the eastern bank of the River Orne, holding a half-circle 
round the little villages of Ranville, Le Mariquet and Herouvillette, with the 
Ist Special Service Brigade under their orders on the high ground of Le 
Plein and near the little village of Bréville, soon to become the scene of a 
fierce battle. The fighting during those forty-eight hours had gained for the 
Division all its objectives with the exception of a small coastal strip near 
Franceville. They had suffered 800 casualties, and more than 1 uae para- 
chutists had not yet reached their rendezvous. 

It was hoped and intended very soon to relieve them by troops coming 
in from the sea, but for various reasons this hope dwindled and then faded. 
The days passed, and then the weeks and then the months, and still the Divi- 
sion fought on. It was a battle of defence against very heavy pressure from 
the best formations which Rommel and his successor, Von Kluge, could 
throw against them. To describe it in detail is not possible within the compass 
of a short account ; but one battle, the capture and retention of the village 
of Bréville, is of special importance, not merely as an illustration of the kind 
of warfare which the Division was called upon to wage in Normandy, but 
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because defeat at that moment might have had the most serious consequences. 

The days immediately following the landing were spent by the Division 
in consolidating its position, beating off counter-attacks, and welcoming 
the arrival of small, scattered bodies of parachute troops, who gradually 
made their way, marching like good soldiers, to the sound of the guns. Their 
adventures had been many. Here are two. A parachute soldier landed in 
the garden of an enemy headquarters in Herouvillette and, hearing a quiet 
call of ‘‘ Tommy,’’ flung a grenade in the direction of the voice, fortunately 
without effect, for the speaker was a member of the Forces Frangaises de 
l’Intérieure and guided him to safety. Then there was the G.S.O.1 of the 
Division, who landed among mines at Varaville and fought all day with ‘‘ a 
surprising number of snipers.’’ During one of these engagements his steel 
helmet was struck so violently by a fragment of mortar bomb that the dent 
caused knocked it out of shape and made it impossible to wear, though the 
officer escaped with a scalp wound. Brigadier Poett’s account-of the actions 
af his brigade paints a picture of resolute and controlled fighting in which 
the battle swayed now to one side, now to the other, among villages of 
yellow-grey stone with the lovely names of Herouvillette, Longueval and 
St. Honorine. 

‘* Distributed -amongst the brigade positions we had some forty anti- 
tank guns. I was therefore praying for a German counter-attack. My 
prayers were answered on June 8th. Preceded by heavy concentrations from 
mortars and, S.P. guns, the counter-attack developed from St. Honorine 
towards Le Bas de Ranville, but only in a disappointingly small way as 
regards the numbers of tanks that disclosed themselves. Only three Tiger 
tanka and one. armoured car were actually located, but others were undoub- 
tedly firing from concealed positions. The counter-attack was decisively 
defeated, although some infiltration by infantry continued for a time.’”’ 


The battle of Bréville 


The Germans did not take very long to recover from the surprise of the 
airborne landings, and their counter-attacks soon developed in force. 
For three days the battle raged in or near the small village of Bréville, near 
the high ground of Le Plein which had been so desperately held against the 
assaults of the 9th Parachute Battalion on the morning of the invasion. 
There was no doubt that the enemy, who had succeeded in holding the 
village, was seeking to make a determined thrust from it towards the coast. 

If successful, he would cut the Airborne Division in half and be in a 
positipn to threaten the left flank of the whole British Army. A small gap 
had indeed already been made and very heavy casualties caused to the 
Special Service Brigade and the 12th Parachute Battalion. The enemy was 
determined to widen this gap if he could, and by the evening of the 10th he © 
bad almost succeeded. On the next day the 5lst Division, with bitter 
memories of St. Valéry in their hearts, made a resolute attempt to drive 
kack the Germans and close the gap. 

Their leading regiment, a battalion of the Black Watch, suffered very 
heavily and gained nothing by its resolution. Brigadier Hill, hastily muster- 
ing all the men he could, mostly tough Canadian parachute soldiers in action 
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for the first time, led a counter-attack which temporarily restored the 
situation. The position, however, was very grave, almost desperate. Gale, 
the Divisional Commander, realized that the Brigade was in no position to 
withstand another attack. He realized also that the enemy was in bad 
shape and had lost at least as many men as the defence. The exhaustion on 
both sides was very great, but which was the more exhausted ? Gale believed 
that it was the enemy, and therefore determined, despite the very few troops 
at his disposal, to launch one more attack at the moment when the summer 
dusk deepened into night. His only reserve was the gallant 12th Parachute 
Battalion, now but 300 strong, and ‘‘ B ’’ Company of the 12th Battalion 
of the Devonshire Regiment. He had also a squadron of Sherman tanks, 
and all the available artillery in the neighbourhood, which comprised five 
field and one medium regiment. ; 

The 12th Parachute Battalion, which had been resting all day, was ordered 

to make ready that evening. The men were concentrated in the church at 
Amfréville, where they waited until ten p.m. Then they left the church, 
formed up outside, and whiled away another five minutes reading copies of 
Pegasus, the Divisional newspaper, handed out to them by the chaplain. 
The order came to advance and they went forward, following a wall of smoke 
and flame and noise. Some of the houses in the village began to burn so 
_ brightly that dusk was turned into the semblance of a red dawn. 
The fight was short but very fierce, for the airborne troops would be content 
' with nothing but victory. ‘‘ B ’’ Company, rising from a field of clover, 
reached the edge of the village, killed a number of Germans in slit trenches 
and then went through between the burning houses to an orchard on the 
other side, where they dug in and held on. ‘‘ C ’’ Company attacked on the 
left and lost their reserve platoon by shellfire before they started. They 
reached a hedge held by the enemy and sought to use the bayonet, but the 
Germans would not stay for them and fled. The Devons were less fortunate. 
They suffered very heavy casualties during the time spent in forming up for 
the attack, and only a few of them reached the village. 

At one moment, soon after the loss of Lieutenant-Colonel A. P. Johnston, 
D.S.O., commanding the 12th Parachute Battalion, the position was critical. 
It was saved by Colonel R. G. Parker, D.S.O., Deputy Commander of the 
6th Air Landing Brigade who, although himself wounded in the hand, 
assumed command and set by his leadership an example which °‘ was a big 
factor in the success ’’ of the battalion. The enemy’s guns were tackled and 
silenced by the Sherman tanks, and within an hour the village was taken, 
and the gap closed. The news of victory was brought to Brigadiers Lord 
Lovat and the Hon. A. K. M. Kindersley, C.B.E., as they lay badly wounded 
in the aid post. That night the airborne troops ranged through the burning 
village dealing with snipers, one of whom was found lying dead in bed with, 
above his head, a notice written in English pinned to the wall with his 
knife, ‘‘ Even if we fight alone, England must fall.’’ 


The 6th Airborne—in advance of the van 


For the remainder of the month of June, for all July, and for the first 
fortnight of August, the Division heijd the line, suffering casualties, notably 
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in the fighting round Le Mesnil, but each time giving much more than they 
received. Then at last, on August 17th, the order for a general advance 
came, and in ten days the airborne troops, now reinforced with some stout 
Dutch and Belgian regiments, swept forward up to the outskirts of Le Havre. 
So rapid and pertinacious were they, that the enemy had no chance to 
stand and fight, despite the nature of the country, which | is well wooded 
and cut up by streams and rivers, the chief being the Touges. “Gale gave them 
no rest, moving his brigades in a series of leapfrogs, and delivering his 
attacks both by day and night. The first main action was fought at Putot 
en Auge, which was captured during’a night attack by the 7th, 12th and 13th 
Parachute Battalions on August 19th, when ‘‘ the fighting spirit of the troops 
was beyond all praise.’’ They had had no sleep for forty-eight hours, 

"* yet throughout the day their dash and energy never diminished and in the 
evening they were in tremendous heart.’ 

Next came the fight for Pont L pee Here the crossing of the river 
was ‘‘ to be forced immediately at all costs,’’ so as to leave the enemy no 
time to consolidate. The assault took place under cover of smoke and 
proved a hard task. A few men got over the river near a ford and a larger 
number by means of a broken railway bridge. A troop of tanks was held 
up, but an armoured bulldozer succeeded in pushing sufficient débris from 
the burning houses of Pont L’Evéque into the stream, and the tanks were 
able to reach the other side. At one moment the gallant 13th Battalion had 
to withdraw from their small bridgehead, and despite every effort during 
two days and a night of hard fighting it proved impossible to eject the 
enemy. His casualties, however, had been so, severe that on the night of 
August 23rd/24th he slipped away. There was finally the capture of Pont 
Audemer, which was accomplished on August 26th. 

As mile after mile of this advance from the Orne and the Dives was covered 
and the sun of victory shone ever brighter and brighter, the men forgot their 
fatigue, forgot that they had been holding the line as ordinary infantry, and 
realized only that they were the victors. ‘‘ I regard this march as definitely 
one of the outstanding feats of the battalion,’’ writes a Commanding Officer. 
** It was expected that men would fall out with foot trouble; ambu- 
lances were, in fact, following up to lift such cases. The battalion, as stated, 
led the column and marched at light infantry Pace, rapidly drawing farther 
and farther ahead. Nota single man fell out.’ 

The leading elements of the Devons, who had reached Touges on August 
24th, commandeered a fire engine and a milk float, and in these set out for 
Honfleur. Being run on coal gas, neither vehicle could surmount the hills. 
The first was driven by a fireman wearing a brass helmet, the second by its 
owner, the milkman ; they took the leading platoon, somewhat hampered 
by the presence of an ‘interpreter whose knowledge of English was less than 
theirs of_ French, to within a mile and a half of the town. Thence the 
Devons went forward on foot, and presently found themselves in its main 
Square surrounded by cheering men and women, of whom many were 
armed with rifles. These went off at frequent intervals until ‘‘ we explained 
to them the use of the safety catch.’’ 

The enemy was still in the town and there was much sniping, but this did 
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not deter the eager citizens from greeting with an almost embarrassing 
enthusiasm Allies who had marched so far and accomplished so much. 
** We had a warm welcome from the mademoiselles,’’ reported Private 
Rawson, ‘‘ and a greengrocer opened his entire shop for us.’’ The citizens 
rejoiced, and the sound of their cheering echoed all over Europe. 

There for a moment we can leave the gallant 6th Airborne.. They had done 
more than win their spurs ; they had taken part in the most remarkable of 
all the invasions which the Continent of Europe has had to endure. It was 
an invasion not of savages thirsty for loot and women and conquest, but of 
liberators come to undo the deeds of savages whom to describe as Huns is 
to insult the followers of Attila. The men of the 6th Airborne Division were 
in advance of the van. That must always be their pride and their reward. 


‘ 
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By August 17th, 1944, the German armies, which four years and three 
months previously, had overrun so swiftly the whole land of France, were 
retreating even more swiftly towards their own country. More than a million 
men, British and American, bursting from their congested bridgeheads in 
Normandy, were sweeping, in a fury of controlled vengeance, towards 
Germany. The Americans were soon to reach the Vosges and to link with 
the army of General Patch moving up from the Mediterranean ; the British, 
composing the 21st Army Group, presently crossed the Seine and the Somme 
and did not halt till they were well beyond Brussels. To this great victory 
the contribution of airborne troops was considerable. Apart from the 6th 
Airborne Division, far to the south, in the vanguard of General Patch’s 
invading army, were other airborne troops, tough sons of America, some of 
whom went to battle in British gliders flown by British pilots. Thirty-eight 
Horsas took them from a dusty airfield near Rome to a still dustier one on 
Corsica, and thence to their landing zone near the little town of Fréjus on 
the French Riviera. 

While these battles were being fought, the tried veterans of the 1st Airborne 
Division, now at full strength again, were waiting on the Berkshire Downs 
and in the windy spaces of Salisbury Plain, with an impatience they took 
small pains to conceal, to play their part in what might ultimately prove to 
be the final discomfiture of the enemy. At one time the period of waiting 
seemed likely to be long, for between June 6th and September 17th no less 
than sixteen airborne operations to support the Allied Expeditionary Force 
were planned, and all of them came to naught. The reason was simple. Time 
is needed to plan an airborne attack—not very much time, but enough to 
ensure that the aircraft and the men to be carried in them are ready and are 
accurately briefed ; for—and it is impossible to emphasize this too often— 
no airborne attack can succeed unless each man taking part in it knows 
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exactly what to do and when to do it. On each of those sixteen occasions, 
before the moment for take-off arrived, the armies in the field had either 
reached or were threatening the proposed objective or the delay imposed 
by the enemy made the success of an airborne operation impossible. Action, 
therefore, by airborne forces was not necessary. So these fine troops had 
perforce to remain in chafing idleness till they were called upon to resolve 
a situation created by an advance which had exceeded all expectations, 
especially those of the Germans. 

By the middle of September the British 2nd Army had broken through, 
crossed the Seine, advanced to Brussels and penetrated into Holland. To 4 
make this possible, the whole of its transport had been placed at the disposal 
of its leading Corps, and the other Corps had had perforce to remain more or | 
less immobile. Even so, by the time the main body of the Corps had reached 
the Brussels-Antwerp line, the situation in regard to supply was already 
critical. That of the German forces opposed to them, however, was still 
more so. It may justly be described as chaotic. No organized resistance 
beyond the Seine had been possible, and it seemed that the remnants of the 
German 15th Army, which had been allotted the task of defending the 
Channel coast, were faced with but two alternatives. Either they could 
retreat into the fortified Channel ports of Boulogne, Calais, Dunkirk, and 
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Ostend and there sustain themselves as long as possible, or they could try to, 
find a way out into southern Belgium and Holland and, if successful, attempt 
to re-form behind the barriers which nature has there provided. 

For a day or two something akin to panic seems to have prevailed among 
the German forces in the Dutch islands and on the mainland itself. They 
had but one defensive position left before the Rhine and the frontiers of their 
country. It was provided by three rivers: the Meuse, which, when it crosses 
the Dutch frontier, becomes the Maas ; the Waal, which is the main branch 
of the German Rhine ; and the Lower Rhine. Had its difficulties of supply 
been overcome, there is little doubt that the 2nd Army might have pushed 
through and reached Germany. Yet this was impossible. The main lines 
of supply still ran from Cherbourg and the artificial port of Arromanches, 
and large stocks of all sorts were held in dumps near these ports ; but road 
and rail communications between this base area and the front, over 250 miles 
away, were not equal to the task. of supplying large forces which were still 
on the move and making heavy demands on stores of every kind. Thus 
were the Germans given breathing space, and they used it to the utmost. 


The river barriers of Germany 


The line of the Albert Canal was defended by what was left of the 15th 
Army, by detachments of the Hitler Jugend sent with all speed from Germany, 
and by such garrison troops as were available on the spot. The panic was 
ruthlessly checked by the adoption of the sternest measures, and as the days 
slipped by and the British armies made no further movement, the Germans 
consolidated their defence. Its most important section was that covered 
by the line of the three rivers just mentioned. Behind them was but a skele- 
ton, for the Siegfried Line here peters out in the neighbourhood of the 
Reichswald. Between the end of this forest and the Waal at Nijmegen runs 
a ridge of ground which, though it is only 633 feet at its highest point above 
sea-level, constitutes the only range of hills in Holland. It is heavily wooded, 
but from the top it is possible to observe the country for a long distance in 
every direction. For many years this ridge had formed the favourite exercise 
ground for the Dutch Army, and the canal connecting the Maas with the 
Waal, and the Maas itself, running respectively along the western and 
southern sides of this hill, made it an ideal defensive position. 

The Germans were quick to reinforce its natural strength by every possible 
means. There is no doubt that they feared an attack by airborne troops, 
and during the first fortnight of September they made all possible prepara- 
tions to meet it. More and more anti-aircraft guns were brought up, and 
reconnaissance photographs showed each day some new position where work 
on digging them in had begun. Agents reported that the Dutch population, 
including twelve-year-old children, were being pressed into service to prepare 
a main defence line running along the Waal to the sea and a forward line 
following the Maas. 

Field-Marshal Montgomery had two courses open to him. Either he 
could remain where he was, content with an advance which, in less than a 
month, had brought him to the threshold of Germany, or he could, by 
crossing the three river barriers in one fell swoop, seek to snatch the victor’s 
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frnal crown. He made the second and bolder decision, and he chose as his 
instrument as many of the airborne troops as could be assembled in time. 
These consisted of three divisions, the 82nd and 101st, belonging to the 
American Army, tried troops whose mettle had been tested in the Cherbourg 
Peninsula, and the British Ist Airborne Division, whose valour in North 
Africa, in Sicily, and in southern Italy had earned for it a worthy reputation. 
To them was given the task of forming a corridor of which the axis would 
-be the Eindhoven-Veghel-Grave-Nijmegen-Arnhem road. Its formation 
would ensure a straight and swift advance to the gate of Germany. The 
bridges over the canals and rivers along the road, notably the nine-span 
steel bridge at Grave, that crossing the Maas-Waal Canal west of Nijmegen, 
the great single span steel road bridge over the Waal at Nijmegen and the 
bridge over the Lower Rhine at Arnhe a were also to be seized. 

The 101st American Division was to create that part of the corridor from 
Eindhoven to the outskirts of Grave ; the 82nd American Division was to 
establish its central section from Grave to Nijmegen and to capture the high 
ground south of Nijmegen overlooking the exits from the Reichswald ; 
while the Ist British Airborne Division was to seize and hold the road bridge 
at Arnhem. These three divisions were, in fact, to form ‘‘ a carpet of air- 
borne troops ° > over which the 2nd Army might pour to break down the 
last barrier defending the Reich and thus gain direct access to the Ruhr. 


; A daylight operation is planned 


The scale-on which the operation was planned was larger than any which 
had previously .been undertaken or contemplated. For the invasion of 
Normandy some 17,000 airborne troops had been used ; for the capture 
of the three bridges many more must come into action. So great a number — 
could not be transported in one lift. Moreover, the aircraft available were 
either Dakotas (C.47s) which are slow, unarmed and unarmoured trans- 
port aircraft not fitted with self-sealing tanks, or Stirlings, Halifaxes and 
_ Albemarles not designed to fly in daylight at a low height over hostile ter- 
ritory. For—and this was perhaps the most striking feature of the plan— 
the whole operation was to be carried out by the light of day. The Allied 
air forces were supreme in the air and attacks by fighters of the Luftwaffe 
were neither expected nor feared. The profusion of Spitfires, Thunderbolts, 
Mustangs, Typhoons and other fighters was so great that the protection 
they could give was rightly regarded as overwhelming. 

There remained only the anti-aircraft defences of the enemy. As has been 
said, these were formidable and daily increasing. The dropping and landing 
zones were at extreme range and this meant that the transport and tug 
aircraft would have to follow the shortest possible route. The long, roaring 
columns would have to fly over the Dutch islands on which for the past 
four years the Germans had concentrated anti-aircraft batteries to prevent, 
if they could, the passage of day and night bombers on their way to the Ruhr. 
Round the objectives themselves light flak was being concentrated in ever 
larger and larger quantities. Nevertheless the planners felt confident that 
the losses which might be incurred from anti-aircraft fire would not be so 
great as to imperil the operation. As it turned out, they were right, for it 
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was only during the latter stages, when it became necessary to drop supplies 
to the men on the ground, that casualties became severe. 

The task of the airborne troops was one with which most of them were 
familiar—the capture of a bridge. This is an operation in which surprise 
must always play an important part. In this instance all three bridges were 
known to be prepared for demolition with charges built into the piers and 
exploding apparatus housed a short distance away. They were defended by 
dual-purpose guns which could be used both against aircraft and troops 
attacking on the ground. At Nijmegen the medieval citadel called Walkhof 
commanded the southern approach to the bridge and had been made into 
a strongpoint. Finally, and this was the most important consideration of all, 
the airborne army—for it was nothing less—could not remain long unsup- 
ported. Two days and nights were judged to be the maximum period during 
which it might be able to fight on its own without the aid of the heavy artil- 
lery, the tanks, and all the other weapons at the disposal of armies on the 
ground. 

In the event of the capture of the three bridges, could the leading Corps 
of the Second Army then push forward with sufficient speed to relieve the 
airborne forces in time ? The task was difficult. Nevertheless, it was hoped 
and believed that it would be able to press on, provided always that the 
bridges were in Allied hands. Were it to be held up, however, elaborate 
arrangements were made for supplying the airborne troops from the air, 
though, even if all supplies fell in the right, place and were collected without 
loss, those troops would still be without heavy artillery support against an 
enemy who before long would have at his disposal heavy and self-propelled 
guns. Yet all these risks were accepted in order to breach at one blow the 
last natural frontiers of Germany. 


The objectives at Arnhem 


To the Ist Airborne Division fell the honour of taking the bridge at 
Arnhem, Its commander, Major-General R. E, Urquhart, C.B., D.S.O., in 
conjunction with Lieutenant-General Browning in charge of the whole 
operation, drew up the simplest plan which would meet the circumstances. 
Even this, however, involved at least two, and, as it turned out, three lifts. 
All the Division was to be used, together with the Polish Parachute Brigade. 
One factor governed the journey to the objective and the arrival there. The 
German airfield at Deelen and the town of Arnhem itself were. very well 
protected by anti-aircraft guns. Situated as it was just to the north of Arn- 
hem, comparatively slow-flying aircraft stood no chance if they approached 
too near to it in daytime. - It was necessary therefore for the dropping and 
landing zones to be well beyond the range of the guns at Deelen. 

Since the country round Arnhem is for the most part well wooded, the 
number of suitable open fields was not very great. Four, shown on the 
‘map as Y., S., L. and X., were eventually chosen. The first three lay imme- 
diately north of the railway running through Arnhem to Utrecht, the farthest 
of them, Y., being about eight miles from the bridge the capture of which 
was the object of the expedition. The fourth zone was south of the railway 
and somewhat larger than the others. A fifth, close to the city itself and near 
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the small village of Warnsborn, was chosen as the place on which supplies 
were to be dropped after the landing. As will become apparent in due 
course, for the Royal Air Force it has become a place of glorious and tragic 
memory. ° oe ? 

The troops at Urquhart’ S disposal comprised the Ist and 4th Parachiits 
Brigades, the Ist Air Landing Brigade, the 21st Independent Parachute 
Company, the Ist Air Landing Reconnaissance Squadron, the Ist and 4th 
Parachute Squadrons and the 9th and 261st Field Companies of the Royal 
Engineers, the 1st Air Landing Light Regiment and the Ist and 2nd Anti- 
tank Batteries of the Royal Artillery, and detachments of the Royal Army 
Service Corps, the Royal Corps of Signals, the Royal Army Medical Corps 
and the Royal Electrical and Mechanical Engineers. The total number of — 
officers and men who were airborne was 8,969, to whom must be added 
1,126 glider pilots. The lst Parachute Brigade consisted of the Ist, 2nd and 
3rd Parachute Battalions, together with Headquarters and its defence platoon. 
With them was the 16th Parachute Field Ambulance. The 10th, 11th and 
156th Parachute Battalions composed the 4th Parachute Brigade, together 
with a defence platoon and the 133rd Parachute Field Ambulance. The 
Ist Air Landing Brigade was made up of the 2nd Battalion of the South 
Staffordshire Regiment, the 7th Battalion of the Kings Own Scottish 
Borderers, the Ist Battalion of the Border Regiment, and the 181st Field 
Ambulance. 

Since it was impossible for all these troops to land on the same day, 
General Urquhart’s plan was to put down immediately the Ist Parachute 
Brigade, the Ist Air Landing Brigade, and about half the available sappers 
and gunners and other divisional troops. The remainder would follow on 
the next day. 

All were to fulfil a twofold task. First and foremost, the vital road bridge 
at Arnhem itself must be seized, together with, if possible, the pontoon 
bridge three-quarters of a mile downstream, and a railway bridge some 
two miles still farther west as the river flows. The seizure of the main bridge 
was to be carried out by the Ist Parachute Brigade, which would then form 
a small half-circle running through the town of Arnhem, its ends firmly 
based to east and west on the Lower Rhine. It was hoped that they would be 
able to accomplish this by nightfall on D Day. As soon as the remainder 


‘of the Division landed in the morning of the second day, they were to advance 


on Arnhem and construct a large perimeter running round the town itself, 
along the high ground to the west and north-west and across the flat fields 
to the east and south-east. 

As soon as this second perimeter was formed, the Ist Parachute Brigade 
would come into reserve and be reinforced by the Polish Parachute Brigade, 
which would drop just south of the river near the main bridge. Some of 
them were to land in gliders on the second day just north-east of the village 
of Wolfhezen. Thus by the end of the second day, when relief from the 2nd 
Army could be expected, there would be an outer defence round Arnhem 
and a solid reserve at the bridge itself. The outer perimeter would enclose 
the zone at Warnsborn on which fresh supplies would be dropped. 

Such was the plan. Its success depended not only on the bravery and dash 
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of the troops—these could be taken for granted—but on the inability of the 
Germans to react with sufficient vigour, weight and speed. That the enemy 
would be surprised seemed certain. How long he would take to recover 
from his surprise was a factor far less easy to calculate. Therein lay the risk, 
but it was one which Montgomery and Browning did not hesitate to take, 
for the victor’s palm falls to him who dares the most. 


13. THE STRUGGLE FOR THE CROSSINGS 


At the outset all went well. The weather on Sunday, September 17th was 
good. At 10.15 in the morning, six officers and 180 men of the 21st Indepen- 
dent Parachute Company, under the command of Major B. A. Wilson, took 
off in twelve Stirlings. They were the Marker Force, and it was their duty 
to lay out the aids and other indications for the guidance of the main body 
following close behind them. They reached the dropping zones without 
incident, only one aircraft being fired at. A few scattered Germans were 
found on the ground and fifteen of them taken prisoner. Two parachutists 
were hit during the descent, one in his ammunition pouches, the other in 
his haversack. Neither was hurt. In half an hour the marks were in position, 
and then the first lift came in. 

It was a fine sight to see the gliders carrying the Ist Air Landing Brigade 
and Divisional Headquarters swoop down to their appointed places, fol- 
lowed almost at once by the billowing parachutes of the 1st Brigade swinging 
down in hundreds. The drop and the glider landings were almost completely 
successful, ninety five per cent. of the troops reaching their rendezvous at 
the right place at the right time. The three battalions of parachutists and 
a parachute squadron of Royal Engineers forming the 1st Brigade under the 
command of Brigadier G. W. Lathbury, D.S.O., M.B.E., moved at once to 
their allotted task. It is their fortunes which must first be followed. The 
plan laid down for them was this: the 2nd Battalion, commanded by 
Lieutenant-Colonel J. D. Frost, D.S.O., M.C., a veteran of Bruneval, 
North Africa and Sicily, was to push on as fast as possible through the village 
of Heelsum and thence along the southern route, a road running close to 
the north bank of the Lower Rhine, until it reached the bridge, which it was 
to capture and hold. At the same time, the 3rd Parachute Battalion would 
be in the centre of the advance and move along the main Heelsum-Arnhem 
road to assist Frost’s men by approaching the bridge from the north. The 
~ Ist Parachute Battalion was to remain with Brigade Headquarters in imme- 
diate reserve, ready to be used wherever and whenever the necessity arose. 
As soon as the 2nd and 3rd Battalions had completed their immediate task, 
the 1st Battalion was to occupy the high ground just north of Arnhem. To 
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make assurance surer, most of the Air Landing Reconnaissance Squadron 
were to attempt a coup de main against the bridge. This, as it turned out, 
they were unable to do, for nearly all their transport failed to arrive. 

The 2nd and 3rd Parachute Battalions, both of which had with them a 
troop of anti-tank guns and a detachment of the Ist Parachute Squadron R.E., 
‘moved off punctually at three p.m. through well-wooded country. Let us 
first follow Frost and his 2nd Battalion. In Heelsum, where they arrived 
soon after leaving their dropping zone, they ambushed a number of German 
vehicles and took about twenty prisoners. The Dutch inhabitants, who 
turned out in force, everyone wearing ‘‘ some garment or part of a garment 
coloured orange, some with favours, and some with orange armbands,’’ 
said that there were but few Germans in Arnhem itself. The parachutists 
pushed on along the six miles of road which separated them from their goal, 
first encountering and overcoming opposition in Doorwerthsche Wood. 
On the way to the road bridge they had to pass to the north of the bridge 
carrying the railway over the river. Here trouble was caused by an armoured 
car and here, too, they suffered a disappointment. The railway bridge was 
-blown just as Lieutenant Berry and a section of ‘‘ C ’? Company reached it, 
together with Captain E. O’Callaghan, M.C., and a number of the 9th Field 
Company R.E. Some of the men were actually on the bridge when it 
went up. ‘‘ It seemed,’’ said Corporal Roberts of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, who was present, ‘‘ to curl back on us, but no one was hurt.’’ 


Collision at the bridge 


The rest of the battalion pressed forward, and came under fire from some 
high wooded ground called Den Brink. This position was fiercely attacked 
by ‘‘ B’’ Company, which took and held it at the cost of quite a few casual- 
ties. Meanwhile, ‘‘ A ’? Company skirted the position to the south, and 
moving close to the river, entered the town of Arnhem, where they met with 
small, scattered parties of Germans who were killed or captured. At eight 
o’clock, their eyes straining through the September dusk perceived the 
road bridge at last. Its half-circle steel span was intact, and German trans- 
port was moving across it. The buildings commanding its northern end were 
immediately seized. A pill-box, which gave trouble, was successfully dealt 
with by a six pounder anti-tank gun and flame-throwers. Lieutenant Gray- 
burn then attempted to rush across the bridge in order to capture its southern 
end. An anti-aircraft gun and a German armoured car firing straight up 
the bridge brought this attack to naught, and Frost had to be content for 
the moment to hold on firmly to the northern end. He tried his best, how- 
ever, to seize both ends and dispatched ‘‘ B ’’ Company, which had captured 
Den Brink, to cross the river lower downstream by means of a German 
pontoon bridge and by barge so as to outflank the southern defences of 
the road bridge. This they failed to do, for there were no barges and the 
pontoon bridge had been destroyed. 

By the time Frost realized this, night had fallen ; but he held on. When 
dawn came, he found himself in command of a mixed force of between 600 
and 700 men, with some six-pounder anti-tank guns. They were not long 
left in peace. About 11.30 in the morning a German column of six half-track 
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vehicles, led by five armoured cars some fifteen to twenty yards apart, 
approached the bridge from the south. The armoured cars roared over it 
and went straight on into the town of Arnhem until they were tackled by the 
six-pounder anti-tank guns, which destroyed a number of them. The half- 
tracks were even less fortunate. When the leading vehicle arrived outside 
a school in which Lieutenant D. R. Simpson, M.C., R.E., with a number of 
Sappers, was installed, it ran into immediate trouble. Its driver and those 
of the rest were without the protection afforded by the armoured roofs, 
for these had been removed a few moments before by the six-pounders in 
action at the bridge itself. When, therefore, the half-tracks arrived at the 
school, their occupants fell an easy prey to the Sappers firing from its windows 
and from those of nearby houses. 

The school itself stood in its own grounds and was of a square horseshoe 
shape, the ends of the two arms of the horseshoe being not above ten yards 
from the road. ‘‘ I had men in one end,’’ reported Simpson, ‘‘ and Captain 
Mackay had some in the other. As the half-tracks came by, Corporal 
Simpson and Sapper Emery, whose conduct that day was outstanding, stood 
up and fired straight into the half-tracks with Sten and Bren guns. The range 
was about twenty yards.’’ Five out of six of the half-tracks were knocked 
out almost at once, and created a block at the northern end of the bridge 
which made it impossible for any vehicles to pass. The driver of the sixth 
half-track, seeing the fate of the others, tried to bypass the obstacle created 
by the burning vehicles of his comrades, and pulled on to an asphalted path 
which ran under the windows of the school. His vehicle did not get far. It 
was hit, its crew. climbed out, and sought the cover of the bushes, but were 
killed before reaching them. 

After this unsuccessful attempt by the enemy to rush the bridge, he had 
recourse to continuous and heavy shell and mortar fire, which did a certain 
amount of damage to the houses in which Frost and his men were holding 
out. A heavy attack supported by several tanks and S.P. guns developed 
towards evening.” It was driven back with the loss of one tank. Just as 
darkness fe]], four of the houses held by the parachutists were set on fire 
and they had to seek other quarters. 


The 3rd Battalion. breaks into Arnhem 


So, for a night and a day, did the 2nd Battalion hold to the vital objective. 
The fortunes or, to speak more truly, the misfortunes of the 3rd and Ist 
Parachute Battalions must now be considered. The 3rd Parachute Battalion 
under Lieutenant-Colonel J. A. C. Fitch had been engaged on their approach 
march to the bridge for less than an hour when, at a cross-roads about a 
mile and three-quarters south-east of Wolfhezen and half that distance from 
Oosterbeek, they ran into German infantry supported by two armoured cars. 
‘* B ’? Company, forming the advance guard, ‘‘ were rather taken aback with 
this first sight of armour, because the six-pounder attached to them was facing 
the wrong way when the cars appeared and was knocked out when trying 
to face round.’’ Nevertheless, a German staff car containing four staff 
officers was wiped out and the armoured cars dealt with, despite a lack of 
Piats. After this, ‘‘ C ’’ Company advanced through ‘‘ B ’’ towards the 
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railway with orders to find any route they could by which to reach the bridge. 
This was the last seen of them by the rest of the battalion. What happened to 
them was this. They moved down a small by-road and the platoons soon 
became separated. The leading one fought an action against a captured 
British jeep filled with Germans and pressed on, being presently caught up 
by the other two platoons, which had attacked an ammunition lorry and 
blown it up. 

At dusk all three, now much reduced in numbers, reached the railway 
station at Arnhem and then moved on towards the bridge, through a town 
deserted save, says Sergeant Mason, ‘‘ for two Dutch policemen. . . . We 
walked down a main street towards the bridge. Just before reaching it, a 
German car was blown up by a gammon bomb thrown by the leading 
platoon.’’ A confused fight then ensued, and eventually what was left 
of the company entered the school close to the bridge and there joined the 
Sappers fighting beside Frost’s 2nd Battalion. On the way to the school 
Private McKinnon, in the hope of finding food, entered a butcher’s shop of . 
which the owner, having no meat, gave him bread, wine and cheese. ‘‘* He 
asked,’’ says McKinnon, ‘‘ if he could bring his daughter down to see me. 
She was twelve years old and she had one line of English to say. * Many 
happy returns after your long stay away.’ ”’ 

In the meanwhile the other companies of the battalion remained near the 
cross-roads a mile from Oosterbeek until two hours before dawn. Their 
advance then continued until they reached a point in Arnhem itself near the 
railway, where they came under heavy and persistent fire from eighty- 
eight mm. guns. By that time the Headquarters Company, with which 
marched the mortars and machine-guns and a rifle company, were cut off 
from those in front, whose men presently got into houses and opened fire 
whenever possible on the German self-propelled guns and infantry. By 
one p.m. they were under mortar fire, which continued for the next three 
hours, and at three o’clock Lieutenant Burwash, M.C., with a party of men 
in a carrier, arrived at Battalion Headquarters, having forced a way through 
the intervening Germans. They arrived somewhat exhausted, having run 
the gauntlet of several enemy posts ; but they had with them some much- 
needed ammunition. This was distributed with difficulty, and it was decided 
to break out of the houses at four p.m. and push on at any cost to the bridge. 
Undeterred by their already heavy losses, the battalion did so, but was soon 
surrounded by an ever-increasing number of the enemy and split into two 
groups which defended themselves with vigour through the night but could 
make no progress. 

At dawn on the next day, the 19th, all that were still left reached the river 
bank and seized a large house called the Pavilion, but could not advance 
from it. There they were presently joined by such elements of the Ist 
Battalion as remained. ‘‘ Casualties were being suffered at an ever-increasing 
rate.’” The Germans, too, were in poor case. Those on the ‘‘ promenade 
side ’’ of the Pavilion ‘‘ were very scared and wouldn’t come down to the 
machine-gun emplacements overlooking the road and fire their guns.”’ 
Some, however, were made of sterner stuff, notably the crew of a Spandau 
firing from a point near the junction of the pontoon bridge and the road 
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along the river’s bank. They remained at their gun and prevented any 
further advance. 


The 1st Battalion fights through 


The Ist Battalion had no better fortune. Under Lieutenant-Colonel D. T. 
Dobie, D.S.O., it moved off down the railway in an easterly direction fol- 
lowing the 2nd and 3rd Battalions. ‘‘ R ’’ Company soon ran into opposi- | 
tion at a road junction north of the village of Wolfhezen and here a confused 
and desperate battle took place. The enemy were well posted on high 
wooded ground, and the battalion’s casualties began to mount, until half - 
** R ’’ Company were killed or wounded. The remainder pressed on, and 
soon afterwards encountered five German tanks and fifteen half-track 
vehicles. They could go no farther without coping with these and settled 
down to doso. Spasmodic but fierce fighting continued all that evening and 
at intervals throughout the night. ‘‘ It was impossible,’’ says Lieutenant 
Williams, ‘‘ to make any headway. There were snipers in the woods off 
both sides.’’ What had happened was that the 2nd Battalion had preceded 
them along the same route earlier that afternoon, and the Germans, having 
been reinforced, had closed in behind them. There was very heavy opposi- 
tion and there were snipers in practically every house. Individually the 
Germans were good, but as a body they were bad. ‘‘ They weren’t any good 
at tactics and made far more use of automatic weapons than rifles.’’ 

At first light on the 18th Lieutenant-Colonel Dobie received information 
that the 2nd Battalion was at the bridge and urgently needed reinforcements. 
He decided to disengage his troops if he could, by-pass the enemy to the 
south, and move on towards the bridge. An attack by ‘‘ S ’’ Company on 
the left flank temporarily drove the enemy back with casualties, and the 
battalion pressed on a little farther, having by that time picked up the 
Headquarters Company of the 3rd Battalion. The fight presently shifted 
to some houses and a factory strongly held by the enemy near a railway 
bridge and a cross-roads at Mariendaal, a little suburb to the north-west of 
Arnhem. Here the battle raged all the morning, a first attack by ‘‘ T ”’ 
Company at nine o’clock being moderately successful, but a second attack 
on the factory failing because of the heavy fire of German twenty-mm. guns 
shooting northwards from the river bank. At this juncture Lieutenant- 
Colonel Thompson of the Light Regiment arrived and directed the fire of 
the seventy-five-mm. and the anti-tank guns, which were used with great 
effect against a pill-box in the factory. It received a direct hit and its fire was 
silenced. In all these engagements, or more accurately in this one long 
continuous struggle, heavy casualties were sustained by the enemy. 

All that afternoon and evening the Ist Battalion tried to press forward, 
and did eventually reach the St. Elizabeth Hospital. By 6.30 p.m. its Com- 
manding Officer was in touch with the 2nd Battalion, still holding the bridge 
and still urgently demanding reinforcements. By then his command was 
reduced to approximately a hundred men and there was hardly any ammuni- 
tion. This deficit was presently remedied by the arrival of the remains of 
** R ’’ Company, who had joined up with the 2nd South Staffordshire Regi- 
ment, and a plan was made to rush forward to the bridge at nine p.m. At 
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eight p.m., however, the news came that the bridge had peen overrun and the 
attack was put off. 

Thus did the three gallant battalions of the Ist Parachute Brigade struggle 
to fulfil their tasks in the first vital forty-eight hours. The 2nd succeeded, 
for it reached and held the bridge though the conditions in which it did so 
increased in difficulty with every hour. The other two made determined but 
mostly vain efforts to reach their hard-pressed comrades ; but the main 
design on which the success of the operation principally depended had 
_ not been achieved. The semicircle round the bridge had not been formed and 
did not exist. 


‘* Would you like to throw a bomb, sir? ”’ 


The Divisional General was an eye-witness of this fighting and himself 
took part in it. On landing, he made a rapid tour of his brigades and 
presently reached the Ist, under Brigadier Lathbury, who was with the 3rd 
Battalion. By then the Germans had woken up and there was considerable 
fire from snipers and mortars. This caused many casualties among the 3rd 
Battalion, and the position was such that at dusk the Major-General and the 
Brigadier came to the conclusion that to return to Brigade Headquarters was 
out of the question. They therefore remained with the 3rd Battalion, whose 
Headquarters had been established near a cross-roads on the main Arnhem- 
Heelsum road, half a mile fromi the suburb of Hartestein. The two men spent 
the night in a small house and moved off about four o’clock in the morning. 
By then Urquhart’s jeep had been hit and the driver knocked out. His 
wireless, too, was not working, and he was therefore out of touch with every- 
one except the troops in the immediate neighbourhood. He and the Briga- 
dier continued to push forward into Arnhem in the wake of the 3rd Bat- 
_ talion in conditions which became increasingly difficult. The mortar fire was 
by then heavy and made it necessary to take cover in the houses. ‘* Self- 
propelled guns,’’ reports the Major-General, ‘‘ cruised up and down the 
street shooting at us and getting very aggressive. ’”’ 

Between four and five in the afternoon the small party—it consisted of 
the Divisional Commander, Captain W. A. Taylor, Brigadier Lathbury and 
a subaltern—decided to move out of the house in which they-had been 
compelled to remain for some hours. To cover their advance smoke bombs 
were used. The demeanour of the senior officers was very polite. The 
Brigadier said to the Major-General, ‘‘ Would you like to throw a bomb, 
- sir?’’ He answered, ‘‘ Oh, no, you’d be much better at it than I am.’’ 
Under cover of this smoke they went through some back gardens and into a 
Street, across the end of which they ran till they reached the next street. 
Here the Brigadier was hit in the back and fell to the pavement. General 
Urquhart and Captain Taylor picked him up and carried him into a house, 
where they stowed him in the cellar. While they were doing so, a German 
appeared at the window and Urquhart dispatched him with his revolver. 
It is seldom in modern war that the Commander of a Division has an oppor- 
tunity to fight the enemy at such close quarters. 

Leaving the Brigadier, at his urgent request, for he was partly paralysed 
and could nct walk, they went to another house where they remained for 
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the rest of the evening and the next night. For many hours, such were the 
circumstances of this peculiar battle, the Commander of the force had been 
unable to exercise more influence upon it than that which could be brought 
to bear by any private soldier engaged in it. Through the night they waited in 
the loft, discouraged from making an attempt to quit their quarters by a 
self-propelled gun which ‘‘ came along the road and parked itself in front of . 
our door.’’ In the early morning of the 19th they escaped during a lull, and 
Urquhart, leaping into a passing jeep, reached Hartestein and was at last 
able to resume control. : 

While he had been thus lost, his place had been taken by Brigadier P. H. W. 
Hicks, D.S.O., M.C., whose every effort was directed towards concentrating 
as many men as possible in the area of the vital bridge. How the Ist Para- 
chute Brigade endeavoured to seize and hold it has already been told. Their 
efforts were later seconded by ‘‘ B’’ and ‘‘ D’’ Companies of the 2nd 
Battalion of the South Staffordshire Regiment under the command of Colonel 
W. D. McCardie. They had landed by gliders at the Reijer’s Camp landing 
zone. The remainder of the Battalion was to come in with the second lift. 
After a sharp engagement near Mariendaal to the immediate west of Arnhem, 
the two companies, with a detachment of the 9th Field Company R.E., 
eventually got through and entered the town, one at about seven in the 
evening of the 18th, the other about midnight. There they made contact with 
what remained of the Ist and 3rd Parachute Battalions. 


The gliders arrive on schedule 


The remainder of the first lift, consisting of the Ist Battalion of the Border 
Regiment and the 7th Battalion of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, 
arrived on schedule. It was their duty to seize and hold the landing grounds 
and dropping zones, so that the second lift, due to land on the next day, 
might do so in safety. Lieutenant-Colonel R. Payton-Reid, commanding 
the Borderers, paints a dry picture of the flight and the arrival. ‘‘ We 
started off,’’ he says, *“ in a certain amount of low mist, which caused some 
of the gliders to release over England. However, when we got over the Chan- 
nel it was bright and clear. We had a good trip, not bumpy. Three of my 
gliders went down in the sea. They were all picked up in fifteen minutes 
by the Air Sea Rescue Service. It was interesting to see the Dutch islands all 
flooded completely, except for a few buildings sticking up out of the water. 
There was no flak. , 

‘** The first glider came down at 1.30 and we all moved off at three o’clock. 
Everything was unloaded by then. We had no local help. There were one or 
two crashed gliders. Wecouldn’t get out the motor bikes and one anti-tank 
gun. A lot of the gliders’ undercarriages came up through the bottom be- 
cause we landed on very soft ground. Eight gliders didn’t arrive, otherwise 
we were complete, just over 700 men and forty officers. The battalion landed 
to the tune of its regimental march, ‘ The Blue Bonnets over the Border, ’ 
played by a piper who continued to march up and down the rendezvous till 
all the men had reached it.”’ 

Throughout the afternoon and the night the Borderers held the dropping 
zones, being thrice unsuccessfully attacked by the Germans. What hap- 
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pened to the Border Regiment covering the dropping zones to the south— 
those to the north were held by the Borderers—was very similar. They 
suffered to a certain degree from mortar fire, which by the end of the 18th had 
destroyed all the vehicles belonging to ‘* B ’’ Company. 

Whether the course of the battle in the first twenty-four hours would have 
been changed, had it been possible for Major-General Urquhart to use these 
two Battalions of the Air Landing Brigade to reinforce the hard-pressed 
Ist Parachute Brigade, must at present remain a matter of conjecture. The 
tenacious resistance of the Germans on the high ground west and north of 
Arnhem proved too strong for the comparatively lightly armed parachute ' 
battalions to overcome. Had more troops been thrown into the battle, 
success might well have been achieved, but it was precisely this possibility 
which was denied to Urquhart. At anycost he had to hold the landing zones 
so that his reinforcements might be able to land without incurring pro- 
hibitive casualties. At the crucial moment, therefore, on the afternoon of 
that September Sunday, he lacked just that added punch which might have 
knocked down the German guard. Had the whole Division been carried 
in one lift, the Border Regiment and the Borderers would not have had to 
play a comparatively static role in the first and all-important twenty-four 
hours, nor would the South Staffords have had to go into action with only 
half their strength. 

The impossibility of arranging for all units to arrive together was one 
reason why the Ist Airborne Division failed to hold the crossings of the Lower 
Rhine. Another was also to become apparent in the first twenty-four hours. 
The plan provided for the arrival of the second lift containing the balance 
of the Division at latest by ten in the morning of Monday, the 18th. ‘That 
day broke fine and clear over Arnhem, and the spirits of the men fighting in 
its streets and in the woods around its trim houses were uplifted when they 
saw the bright sun and the clear sky. Major Wilson was soon busy putting 
out more markers, for he and his men heard the sound of aircraft approaching. 
They had been told that any they might see or hear would be friendly ; 
but, as they were completing their task, they looked up and saw a number 
of Messerschmitt 109s diving upon them. They leapt hastily for cover. The 
minutes began to go by, and then the hours, and still the second lift did not 
appear, for on this side of the Channel cloud and foggy conditions prevented 
combinations from taking off till after midday. It was not until between 
three and four in the afternoon that they arrived in the landing area. This 
delay of several vital hours still further complicated a situation which was 
becoming increasingly difficult. 


The second lift comes in 


The arrival of the second lift was accomplished with but few casualties. 
They had left in ‘‘ very filthy weather indeed, low cloud and rain,’’ but after 
a while it improved and, says Major R. Cain of the South Staffords, who was 
soon to win a Victoria Cross, ‘‘ a little while after mid-Channel I saw the 
coastline of Holland in front. It was a buff-fawny colour, with white and grey 
streaks. . . . The next thing J recognized was the Rhine. Then we got flak 
puffs all round us and bits of tracer. I got the fellows strapped in. Geary, 
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the glider pilot . . . put her into a dive approach. It seemed to be about 
treetop level when he pulled her out straight . . . and shouted ‘ Hold tight ’” 
and we landed in a ploughed field. . . . We got out and took up all-round 
protective positions. . . . All the area was divided up into square fields with 
little tree-lined earth roads dividing them. It was very neat and very square. 
The trees were elms. I could hear very little firing and what there was was a 
long way off. There was no other activity.”’ 

The enemy were, however, more active than on the first day. It was snel 
heavy fire that Lance-Sergeant Maddocks of the South Staffords, for example, 
had to saw off the tail of his glider in order to unload a Vickers gun, and 
Flight-Sergeant Carter, one of twenty-five instructors from the Parachute 
Training School who that day flew with some of their erstwhile pupils, found 
himself dispatching an officer, a sergeant-major and sixteen men of the 10th 
Parachute Battalion from a burning Dakota twenty miles or more from the 
dropping zone. This task he accomplished without loss, and himself 
jumped with the American crew whose pilot, Lieutenant Tucker, remained 
at the controls to the last possible moment and thus ensured a safe drop. 
Carter joined the advanced elements of the leading Corps of the Second Army 
Corps and was back at his task of instructing four days later. 

Generally speaking, however, the second lift arrived without undue 
difficulty. A few glidersdidnot. One, carrying Lieutenant A. T. Turrell and 
his men, was shot down between Nijmegen and Arnhem but succeeded in 
making a good landing. Thirty Dutchmen helped to unload the glider, 
among them a girl who to do so abandoned her search for a green parachute 
among those lying about. She wanted it, she said, to make a dress of that 
colour. Under the guidance of a Dutch priest and a local official the party 
set off for the Division, who were the other side of the Rhine. On the way 
they met with six Germans whom they disarmed and locked in the local gaol, 
after first making them take off their uniforms and put on civilian clothes. 
All eventually reached the neighbourhood of Arnhem by crossing the 
Lower Rhine in a ferry. 

Once the second lift was down, Brigadier Hicks, still in command of the 
Division in the continued absence of the Major-General, decided at any cost 
to reinforce those holding the bridge. He had some knowledge of what was 
happening from the Dutch inhabitants of Arnhem, who showed the greatest 
courage and resolution in keeping him informed. The telephone exchange 
had been taken over by members of the Resistance Movement, who passed 
messages whenever possible. A tall, cadaverous Dutchman volunteered, 
provided he could be fitted out with a uniform, to take a jeep to the bridge 
with ammunition. The Ist and 3rd Battalions of the Ist Parachute Brigade 
were disintegrating in the streets of Arnhem ; they must be reinforced. In 
order to do so, Hicks instructed the 2nd South Staffords to move along the 
road beside the river, while the 11th Parachute Battalion, forming part of 
the 4th Parachute Brigade which had just landed, was to take the northern 
route so as to effect the same object. Neither the Parachute Battalion nor the 
South Staffords could get farther than the St. Elizabeth Hospital and a 
building called the Monastery, both some distance from the bridge, though 
they started with comparative ease. 
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** ‘We moved off in the proper order of march,’’ says Major Cain, ‘‘ and 
I remember checking several men as they went past for things like not having 
their bayonets fixed. It was so like an exercise that I did this automatically.’ 
They passed through the suburb of Wolfhezen, badly smashed by the 
medium bombers of the 2nd Tactical Air Force two nights before, and then 
found themselves in an outer suburb of ‘‘ extremely attractive houses gaily 
painted in every sort of colour. They were bright colours, but somehow they 
looked right. These houses were set back in the woods and were without 
the railings and fences round the gardens that we have in England. . The people 

. Stood in the road, greeting us. They offered us water and apples, 
which I think was all they had. The street we went down might have 
been the outskirts of any English town, but it was cleaner. There were one 
or two factories. The houses stood in rows but were not detached. Isaw our 
troops talking to an attractive blonde through a window. We were very 
confident, then.’’ | 

The South Staffords ran into heavy fire on the western outskirts of Arnhem 
and were eventually challenged near the junction of the road with the rail- 
way running up from Nijmegen. Night had long since fallen, for they had 
taken thirteen hours to cover three miles ; but their challenger, who was a 
glider pilot, cheered them by saying that they were now only two miles from 
the bridge ; he added, however, that the road was under machine-gun fire. 
At a conference between the Commanders of the reinforcing Battalions and 
Lieutenant-Colonel .O. Dobie, D.S.O., commanding the remnants of the 
-lst and 3rd Parachute Battalions still fighting in Arnhem, it was decided to 
continue the advance at first light, the South Staffords on the left, the para- 
chute troops on the right, nearest the river. 

Soon they reached the St. Elizabeth Hospital, marked by ‘‘ a statue of a 
female wearing a crown and flowing robes, set in the wall,’’ and a large 
Geneva flag, and the leading platoons of the South Staffords pushed 
on 400 yards farther east and by 6.30 a.m. had captured the Monastery. 

To advance farther was impossible, for the pressure of the enemy was 
increasing every moment. So close indeed were the Germans that to use 
mortars was very difficult: ‘‘ they were shooting almost straight up in the 
air.’’ The attackers, now thrown on the defensive, were without anti-tank 
guns, which could not be brought up because of the heavy fire on the road 
behind. - There were, however, a number of Piats available. 

For three hours the German attacks were beaten off, largely by the efforts 
of Lieutenant Georges Dupenois, Major Buchanan and Major Cain. ‘* When 
a tank appeared we got four Brens firing on it with tracers. That shut 
its lid up, because the commander couldn’t stand up in the turret. As 
soon as we’d let off a Piat at it, we’d move back and then the German shells 
would explode below us.’’ About 11.30 in the morning the ammunition 
for the Piats gave out, the position was overrun, and what remained of the 
heroic South Staffords withdrew to a wooded dell just west of the Monastery. 
It became a shambles. The German tanks came up and fired right into it, 
causing heavy casualties. ‘*‘ We could hear the call ‘ Stretcher bearer ’ all 
the time. There was no effective fire going back against these beasts because 
we had no ammunition.”’ 
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Despite its heavy losses the Ist Parachute Battalion still had fight in it. 
It sought to share in the advance, and Major Perrin-Brown led ‘‘ T ’’ Com- 
pany, the parachute war cry ‘‘ Whoa, Mohammed! ’”’ bursting from their 
throats, in a bayonet charge which reduced their strength to eight men. A 
little later Major Timothy led ‘‘ R ’’ Company in a similar charge and fought 
on till only six were left. . Their pertinacity had brought them to within a 
thousand yards of the bridge, and they could do no more. The few left, nearly 
all wounded, presently fell with their Colonel into the enemy’s hands. 


Fighting to establish an outer perimeter 


While these efforts were being made to reinforce Frost at the bridge, 
the rest of the Air Landing Brigade and the 4th Parachute Brigade, which 
had come in with the second lift, were seeking to establish the outer perimeter 
and thus fulfil the second part of the original plan. To do so the 4th 
Parachute Brigade, under Brigadier J. W. Hackett, D.S.O., M.B.E., M.C., 
assaulted the high ground which had proved such a grim obstacle to its 
Original attackers, the Ist Brigade. They had no better success, for by 
now the Germans had completely recovered from the initial surprise and, 
what was worse, had been reinforced. The arrival of the second lift in the 
- afternoon instead of the morning had given the enemy six hours’ respite, 
and he had taken all possible advantage of it. 

Nor were the Border Regiment and the King’s Own Scottish Borderers 
north of the railway more successful. The second had lost a certain number 
of men holdmg the dropping and landing zones ; but so effectively had they 
accomplished their task that the casualties among the 4th Parachute Brigade 
on landing were very small. At seven o’clock in the evening the Borderers 
moved forward to occupy the positions allotted to them in the high ground 
north-west of Arnhem. They reached them with difficulty in the middle of 
the night and held on the next day, being joined in the afternoon by a number 
of Poles who had landed in gliders near Wolfhezen and suffered very heavily in 
doing so. : 

While the Commanding Officer of the Borderers was conferring with the 
Brigadier at Brigade Headquarters, the Germans launched an attack. On 
returning, he says, ‘‘ I found the hell of a battle going on.’’ He had just been 
ordered to withdraw his battalion south of the railway to avoid being taken | 
in the rear, but, before he could do so, he had to beat off this attack. ‘‘ This 
we did successfully,’*, he reports, ‘* Major Cochran, who was afterwards 
killed, killing twenty of the enemy, and Drum-Major Tate the same number. 

. . All the Boches who weren’t killed turned and went back into the woods, 
so I took the opportunity of going south.’’ Eventually the battalion, now 
reduced to fewer than 300 men, got into a position in two large houses near 
a small wood just south of thé railway. 

The Border Regiment were farther to the east, and ‘*‘ B ”’ Cohipany: in 
the village of Renkum, held out successfully against heavy attacks. ‘‘ We got 
ourselves into houses and a factory,’’ says Lieutenant Skilton, ‘** and in the 
morning the Germans started walking round the town. We waited till they 
got together in the main street into a number of nice little groups. Then we 
opened fire and killed thirty-five at very short range. That rather upset them, 
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but they returned to the attack, and our position was very heavily shell2d 
with mortars and self-propelled guns, whose fire destroyed most of the 
buildings we were in, and all our transport.’’ ‘‘ D ’’ Company was equaily 
tenacious and beat off attack after attack launched against the landing zone 
it was defending throughout a period of thirty-six hours. 

Major Wilson’s Independent Parachute Company and the glider pilots 
also shared in this heavy fighting. Having laid out the markers for the 
second lift, the Independent Company then met with snipers from an SS. 
Battalion and immediately attacked them. Very soon ‘‘ the Germans in 
their sniper’s suits crawled out of their slits and grovelled on the ground 
begging for mercy. They were terrified to see men wearing red berets and had 
to be violently persuaded to their feet.’’ The assaults of the enemy continued, 
however, especially during the night and on the morning of the third day, 
and ‘‘ whenever the Germans attacked they all shouted to each other, it 
being obviously part of the drill, and above their shouts could be heard the 
voices of the N.C.Os. cursing and swearing and urging them on to battle. 
This shouting sounded eerie in the woods. ’’ 

The glider pilots, after having safely brought the troops to the battle, were 
now as heavily engaged as their passengers. Those who had flown in the 
first lift helped to hold the landing zones and then, when the second lift had 
come in, fought side by side with the King’s Own Scottish Borderers and 
eventually formed part of the defence of Divisional Headquarters, established 
at Hartestein. They were soon heavily engaged, and with them were two 
Troops of the 4th Parachute Squadron R.E., one of whose officers, Captain 
H. F. Brown, earned a Military Cross for the manner in which he led the 
sappers fighting as infantry. Thus after two and a half days of bitter, 
unceasing strife, the first phase ended. The northern end of the bridge had 
been taken and was still in our hands ; but the rest of the design had gcne 


awry. 
A confused and bitter struggle 


That this was so had been realized by Major-General Urquhart who, as 
soon as he had escaped from the house on the outskirts of Arnhem, had 
taken over command once more. Now he was faced with a difficult and 
urgent decision. Was it still possible to carry out all or part or none of the 
plan? The Air Landing Brigade had established itself more or less in the 
position originally chosen, west and south-west of Arnhem. For sixty hours 
the Ist Parachute Brigade had been heavily involved in the town itself 
and the position of its battalions was very obscure except that, as far as was 
known, Frost and his men were still at the bridge. The 4th Parachute 
Brigade, which was to hold that part of the perimeter comprising the 
northern approaches to Arnhem, had been unable to capture their positions. 
How could what remained of it best be used ? 

Urquhart soon decided that it was quite out of the question to attempt to © 
put it north of the railway, in other words to create that outer perimeter 
which should include the town within its embrace. On the afternoon of the 
third day, therefore, the Brigade was ordered to disengage and to move south 
of the railway so as to occupy, if possible, the high ground between Ooster- 
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beek and the town; but even this task proved impossible. With staccato 
clarity the diary of the 156th Parachute Battalion, one of its units, tells why. 
On the day before, in twenty-four hours two of its companies, striving to 
make headway, had been cut to pieces in the woods just north of the railway. 

** 0830 hours. ‘ A ’ Company put in an attack on the line of defence on 
the road running from Arnhem to Utrecht. The company met very heavy 
Opposition including S.P. guns and armoured cars after suffering heavy 
casualties, including all officers. F 

** 0900 hours. ‘ B ’ Company put in an attack on the same line moving 
round the north of ‘A’ Company and met with the same heavy opposition. 
Its commander was wounded and heavy casualties were sustained.’’ 

By the afternoon of September 19th, therefore, the battalion was already 
gravely reduced in numbers, when ‘‘ orders were received from Head- 
quarters to move to the area of the hotel at Wolfhezen in fifteen minutes’ 
time. Owing to the speed of this move and the fact that the enemy were 
attacking, the battalion got divided and “* S ’’ Company and half of °° B ”’ 
and ‘‘ C’’ Companies moved along the north side of the railway. They 
were attacked and overrun during the night, and except for the Quartermaster 
and six men, have not been heard of or seen since.”’ 

Sergeant T. C. Bentley of the 10th Parachute Battalion, equally involved 
in this action, is more explicit. ‘‘ We were given ordefs,’’ he says, ‘‘ to leave 
the wood. It was every man for himself, for by then we were all split up. 
The top of the wood was occupied by fifty or sixty Germans. . . . Sergeant 
Sunley and Sergeant Houghton were terrific. We ran across a playing 
field and found several men showing yellow triangles. We understood that 
they were Poles. . . . We had by then lost about two-thirds, but the men 
were still in good heart though they had no more support weapons.”’ 

What happened to the 10th and 156th Parachute Battalions is typical of 
the fate suffered by the rest of the Brigade. There was no respite given or 
demanded. Captain L. E. Queripel of the 10th Parachute Battalion was 
especially conspicuous. After carrying a wounded sergeant to cover under 
heavy fire, he was himself hit in the face but, undeterred, continued to lead 
his men. A strong-point composed of a captured British anti-tank gun and 
two machine-guns was a cause of trouble and casualties. Captain Queripel 
attacked it alone, killed its occupants, and recaptured the gun. Later that day 
he was again wounded, but insisted on covering the withdrawal of his men 
from a position which had been untenable for several hours but had none 
the less been held. In so doing he exhausted the ammunition of his auto- 
matic pistol and threw every grenade he could find at the enemy. He did not 
rejoin his men and was not seen again. For these deeds he was awarded the 
Victcria Cross. 

Captain R. Temple was at Brigade Headquarters, which, after losing all 
its transport, had taken to a hollow south of the railway. ‘‘ We spent,’’ he 
says, ‘* most of the day there being attacked all the time. . . . At one stage 
we thought the Germans wanted to surrender, and they thought that we did. 
. . » By Wednesday evening the strength of the Brigade was about 250. We 
were practically out of ammunition and the Germans were still attacking.”’ 

’ Eventually what remained of the Brigade reached the area of Divisional 
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Headquarters ; but by then it was not more than 150 strong, and it was 
obvious that the task given it was beyond its strength. Urquhart, 
therefore, with great reluctance, was forced to take a decision which meant the 
abandonment of all the troops near the bridge, the seizure of which had 
been the main object of the operation. The virtual destruction of the 4th 
Parachute Brigade in the woods north and north-west of Arnhem, the 
virtual disappearance of the Ist Parachute Brigade in the town itself, and the 
heavy losses sustained by the Air Landing Brigade left him, indeed, no choice. 
He decided to form a perimeter round the suburb of Oosterbeek and there 
hold out until the long expected relief from the 2nd Army arrived, using for 
this purpose the remains of the 4th Brigade eee with any other troops 
available. 


Strange episodes of the battle 


The accounts which have come to hand of the fierce fighting of those first 
days, though confused and incomplete, for many who took part in them are 
dead and many were captured, show the indomitable spirit of these airborne 
troops, their skill and high heart, and their strange cheerfulness in conditions 
of the most adverse kind. At one point the Germans brought up a loudspeaker 
which first played jazz music and then urged the ‘‘ Gentlemen of the Ist 
Airborne Division to remember your wives and sweethearts at home.’’ It 
ended by enumerating a list of the more important officers alleged to be 
already prisoners, and by promising a heavy attack by an entire Panzer Divi- 
sion. ‘* This monologue,’’ says Captain H. F. Brown, M.C., R.E., °° was 
not allowed to be heard for long, for it was greeted by abuse, catcalls, whistles 
and occasional bursts from a Bren gun. We all thought it was a great joke.”’ 
A Piat being fired in the direction of the loudspeaker, ‘* there was a big bang 
and it stopped.’’ 

Major Gordon Sherriff of the King’s Own Scottish Borderers, going round 
the posts with his Colonel, ran into someone who spoke German. The 
first to recover from his surprise was the Major who, though suffering from a 
wound, tackled the man with his bare hands and killed him. The Colonel 
whom he accompanied on that occasion was Payton-Reid, whose stout 
exploits and those of. his battalion have already been mentioned. : 

An officer of the South Staffords left Arnhem for the slightly less unhealthy 
neighbourhood of Oosterbeek by rolling away from a tank which had stopped 
within fifty yards of him. Its commander was ‘‘ standing up as bold as 
anything in the turret, wearing black gloves and with field-glasses in his 
hand ’’; but he failed to see the British officer, who rolled over and over 
slowly away from the trench in which he had been sitting till he reached a 
wall. This he climbed, and then fell twenty feet into the courtyard of the 
hospital beyond and ‘‘ quietly passed out for ten minutes. Then I got up and 
moved through the back of the hospital and so out of Arnhem.”’ 

For the first few days, and until reinforcements reached the area, the con- 
fusion in the enemy’s ranks caused by the arrival of the parachutists was 
very great. Individual Germans did not know what was happening, or 
even that.any airborne attack had been made. Having set off that morning 
on his rounds to pay the troops, a German field cashier, for example, drove 
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in a sidecar into the position of the Independent Parachute Company with 
a bag full of Reichsmark notes, while a German lorry driver, wearing a Dutch 
farmer’s smock, took his vehicle past another of our posts. As he had for- 
gotten to take off his steel helmet he did not get by ; the truck was fired on 
and, since it contained ammunition, exploded. 

Then there was the episode of the Piat, the company cook and the German 
tank. A hospital had been established in a large house in a street where 
fighting was fierce and continuous, the enemy being in some of the houses 
and our men in others including one next door to the hospital. The German 
commander sent its garrison a message by the regimental doctor to the effect 
that, if they did not evacuate the house, he would blow them to pieces with 
his tanks, of which he had three. The British officer in command replied that 
he was prepared to move if the German promised not to enter the hospital. 
At the same time he told his company cook to slip out by the back door 
and fire on the leading German tank with a Piat. The cook, Dixon by name, 
knew more of pots and pans than of Piats, but his first shot hit the back of 
the tank and exploded. the ammunition it carried. The Germans at once 
retreated and ceased to menace the hospital. Episodes such as these stand 
out from the dull background of unceasing danger, utter lack of sleep and 
slow torment from hunger and thirst. All these and more were steadfastly 
endured. Already the 2nd Army was two days overdue and no relief was in 
sight ; yet the Division held on. 


The valiant defenders of the bridge 


Before recounting the last stand round the village of Oosterbeek, we 
must return to the bridge and the men who had captured it by nightfall of the 
first day, and who still held on with grim tenacity long after all hopes of 
relief or reinforcement had vanished. The destruction of the German 
armoured cars and half-track vehicles which sought to cross the bridge and 
enter Arnhem on the morning of the 18th showed the enemy that the Para- 
chutists were strongly established and in force. He therefore began to 
mortar the houses and positions on or near the bridge ; these were held by 
the 2nd Battalion and remnants of the 3rd, supported by elements of the 
Headquarters of the Ist Parachute Brigade, of the“Royal Engineers, the 
R.A.M.C. and R.A.S.C., of the Light Regiment of Artillery and one troop of 
anti-tank guns. This mortar fire continued as long as there were any airborne 
troops in ‘the area. 

In the afternoon of the 18th an enemy attack succeeded in driving some 
of the Brigade defence platoon out of their houses, but the two German 
tanks leading it were eventually knocked out, one by a six-pounder, the other 
by a Piat ; and just before dark, four houses were set on fire and their gar- 
risons had therefore to leave them. All through that day there had been 
many rumours that the Ist and 3rd Battalions would arrive with much- 
needed reinforcements, but by late afternoon no one had appeared and hope 
died, to be revived, however, by the news that the South Staffordshires and 
the 11th Parachute Battalion were fighting their way towards the bridge. 
In an endeavour to deal with Frost and his men before their arrival, the 
‘Germans, about sunset, formed up for an infantry attack but were forestalled 
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by the parachutists. Shouting their battle-cry, ‘‘ Whoa, Mohammed ! ’’ they 
sharged the enemy with the bayonet and the Germans fled. 

After an uneasy night with many alarums and excursions the captors 
of the bridge prepared at dawn on the 19th to deal with further counter- 
attacks. These did not develop immediately, for at first the enemy contented 
himself with heavy mortaring and shelling, the shells being fired by tanks 
which had crept up to a position close to the river bank. This fire lasted 
throughout the morning until Captain A. Frank dealt with the tanks by means 
of Piats, scoring three direct hits but using all the remaining ammunition. 
The German tanks limped away, and about this time Lieutenant McDerment 
recaptured a house from which he and his platoon had been driven. The 
battle swayed this way and that ; but in general, despite the fierce efforts of 
the enemy, the defenders of the bridge held on and did not falter, not even 
when a Tiger tank moved down the road just before dark and pumped 
shells into each house in turn. The casualties it caused included Father 
Egan, M.C., who had served from the outset with the Brigade, and Major A.D. 
Tatham-Warter, both of whom were wounded but remained in action. The 
method used by the defence was to stalk the tanks by moving from room to 
room through the houses, knocking holes in the partition walls in order to 
do so, and thus getting close enough to fire a Piat or throw a gammon bomb. 
It was in this way that Lieutenant Simpson knocked out a tank close to the 
house in which he was posted. Its crew got out and ‘‘ crept along the wall 
till they came to a halt beneath the window where I was crouching. I dropped 
a grenade on them and that was that. I held it for two seconds before I let 
it drop.”’ 

In the morning of the next day Frost, who was in command of the whole 
force, was badly wounded and the active defence was taken over by Major 
C. F. H. Gough, M.C., commanding the Reconnaissance Squadron, though _ 
Frost continued to do all he could to bear a share in the fighting. To report 
his presence and the situation at the bridge, Gough spoke to the Divisional 
Commander, using not wireless, for all the sets were out of order, but the 
Arnhem telephone system. The exchange was held and operated by Dutch 
patriots, but to make sure that any German who might be listening in would 
not be able to identify him, Gough referred to himself throughout as ‘* the 
man who goes in for funny weapons.’” 


The final stand at the bridge 


By midnight the defence was ‘‘ greatly weakened.’ The 2nd Battalion, 
commanded first by Major Wallis and, after his death, by Major Tatham- 
Warter, whose conduct was exemplary even amid so much gallantry, had 
suffered heavy casualties ; so had its supporting troops, among whom must 
be numbered the signallers fighting as infantrymen under Captain B. Briggs. 
Ammunition was running short, and the key house commanding the north 
end of the bridge had been burnt down. The Germans posted in houses 
farther back nearer the town, though making no attempt to infiltrate, kept 
the whole area of the defence under more or less continuous small arms and 
automatic fire. The number of wounded had now reached serious propor- 
tions, They were lying in the cellars of a house, attended by two Royal Army 
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Medical Corps doctors, Captains J. Logan, D.S.O., and D. Wright, M.C., 
who did particularly fine work in: dreadful conditions and remained with 
them to the end. The order to surrender the wounded was given by Colonel 
Frost after the house had been set on fire. Wednesday, September 20th, 
brought no relief. By then the Force had been burnt out of its original posi- 
tions on or near the bridge and was fighting in the ruins close to and beneath 
it. Presently German tanks were able to move across the bridge from north 
to south, for the six-pounders, sighted to cover it, were under small arms fire 
and could not be manned. Aircraft also played a part in the German 
attacks, and a Messerschmitt 109, diving on the position, hit the steeple of a 
nearby church and crashed. Nevertheless, the defence was still maintained 
and hopes were still high, for news had been received that the 2nd Army. 
would attack the south end of the bridge that afternoon at five p.m. 

By now those of the defenders who were not beneath the bridge were 
holding slit trenches hastily dug in the gardens of the houses from which they 
had been driven by fire. The spirit of the defence is best exemplified by the 
following wireless dialogue which was overheard. 

Captain Briggs: The position is untenable. Can I have permission to 
withdraw ? | 

Frost: If it is untenable you may withdraw to your original position. 

Captain Briggs: Everything is comfortable. I am now going in with 
bayonets and grenades. 

The final stand was made, first in a warehouse, and then underneath the 
bridge, the total number still capable of fighting being about 110 men and 
five or six officers. The position was shelled by a German tank and armoured 
car, but they were unable to hit that part of the underside of the bridge where 
the defence was holding out. It was at this juncture that Lieutenant Gray- 
burn, whose valour earned him a Victoria Cross which he did not live to 
receive, led a series of counter-attacks, in one of which Germans laying 
charges to blow the bridge were killed and the charges torn out. Every time 
a patrol went out it suffered casualties, and with each hour the situation 
became more and more hopeless. There was no more ammunition, there 
had been no food for a long time, and hardly a man but was wounded. The 
very ground on which the defenders stood or crouched was constaptly 
seared by flames from the burning houses about it, and no man could remain 
there and live. 

So in the end the gallant remnant were dispersed or captured. 


14. THE BATTLE OF THE PERIMETER 


While this resolute and increasingly desperate stand was being made at the 
bridge, the fighting had veered from Arnhem itself to the village of Ooster- 
beek, which forms its western suburb. Here by Wednesday, September 20th, 
Major-General Urquhart had by strenuous effort at last established a 
perimeter of defence. The western half consisted of a detachment of glider 
pilots, the remnants of three companies of the Border Regiment, some Poles 
and a number of Royal Engineers. It was commanded by Brigadier Hicks. 
The eastern half was made up of three glider pilot detachments, the Borderers, 
the Reconnaissance Squadron, the 21st Independent Pardchute Company, 
elements of the Royal Army Service Corps who had abandoned the care of 
vehicles and stores and were fighting stoutly as infantry, all that remained of 
the 156th and 10th Parachute Battalions, and ‘‘ Lonsdale Force,’’ called 
after its Commander, Major R. T. H. Lonsdale, D.S.O., M.C., and made up 
of elements of the Ist, 3rd and 11th Parachute Battalions and the 2nd South 
Staffords. This eastern half was put under Brigadier Hackett, soon to be 
badly wounded. His place was taken by Lieutenant-Colonel I. Murray, 
the Commander of No. 1 Wing of the Glider Pilot Regiment. Such artillery 
as remained was concentrated north and south of Oosterbeek Church. 

In this shrinking perimeter, of which the centre was roughly at Hartestein, 
where Headquarters were situated, the Division held out until the order to 
withdraw was received on Monday, September 25th, and obeyed that night. 
Within it all ranks fought with a gallant tenacity, equalled perhaps, but 
never surpassed by any soldiers of the British Army either now or at any other 
time in its long and honourable history. Here are a few of the many 
** moving accidents by flood and field ’’ and ‘‘ hairbreadth escapes 1’ the 
imminent deadly breach ’’ which occurred to every officer and man during 
those last grim days. There were the adventures of Lonsdale and his men 
near Oosterbeek Church. Lonsdale had been hit by a fragment of anti- 
aircraft shell just before jumping, but did not allow this handicap to 
interfere with his duties. Repeated enemy attacks on the church were 
beaten off, until his force was reduced to one Piat and one bomb. Then he 
withdrew to a nearby wood and there held out to the end. Among his 
men was the gallant Sergeant Walker of the South Staffords, who knocked 
out two tanks and was then wounded but, disregarding this mishap, 
seized a Bren gun and with it halted dead a German counter-attack, only to 
fall a victim shortly afterwards to the fire of a German tank. 

North of the church Major R. Cain of the South Staffords and his com- 
pany were fighting an equally stout battle. Soon after their arrival, and 
before occupying their new positions, they found a laundry where the men 
** had a‘wash and put on clean shirts which they found lying about.’’ 
Thus refreshed they took their stand on the high ground to the left of the 
church, a severe edifice with ‘‘ a funeral inscription on the wall with some 
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cherubs blowing trumpets round it.’ There they were soon repeatedly 
attacked by tanks and self-propelled guns, of which they knocked out some 
three or four. , 

A self-propelled gun which came into action every morning and afternoon 
_ was particularly troublesome. Cain determined to destroy it and fired some - 
fifty bombs at it, his fire being directed by Captain Ian Meikle, who con- 
tinued to do so till he was killed. Cain eventually entered a little shed with a 
Piat and two bombs, put his head round a corner of the door and seeing the 
gun, ‘* fired at the thing and the bomb went off underneath it.’’ The last 
shot of the gun blew the shed to pieces just after Cain had left it. Hardly had 
he disposed of the self-propelled gun when a tank came up the road. He 
crept towards it, waited till it was less than a hundred yards away, and then 
fired the Piat. The tank’fired back immediately, and ‘‘ this raised a huge 
cloud of dust and smoke. As soon as I could see the outline of the tank I 
let it have another. This also raised a lot of dust again, and through it I saw 
the crew of the tank baling out.’’ They were dealt with by a Bren gun. 
Cain fired a last shot to make sure, but the bomb burst prematurely in the 
muzzle of the Piat, wounding him in the face, perforating an eardrum and 
giving him two black eyes. 


** I’ the imminent, deadly breach ”* 


Major F. A. S. Murray of the Glider Pilot Regiment carried on the fight 
until wounded in the throat. Undaunted he led a successful counter-attack, 
and only then went to hospital, where he soon found himself in enemy 
hands. This did not suit him: after having his wound dressed, he walked 
out, ‘* quite unarmed and in broad daylight,’’ and made his way back to the 
Division. Major Bush of the 3rd Parachute Battalion behaved in similar 
fashion, breaking out of captivity to rejoin and then command a section of 
the perimeter. This, though again wounded, he held till the order to with- 
draw came. ! 

It cannot too often be pointed out that the enemy mortar fire was of the 
most deadly kind. Our own, though not so heavy for lack of ammunition, 
also did great execution. The mortars maintained in action by Lieutenant 
H. R. Holman of the Border Regiment were especially well fought until all 
were destroyed together with most of their crews. When the last round had 
been fired and last mortar silenced, Holman collected all who were still on 
their feet and they fought on as infantry. 

Captain R. R. Temple, G.S.O. III to the 4th Parachute Brigade, fought 
for most of the time one-handed, his right arm having been smashed on the 
morning of the 20th. His shooting with a revolver held in his left hand was 
** most accurate.’’ Captain J. W. Walker, a gunner, ended as adjutant to 
Payton-Reid, taking over his new duties on return from a two-day visit to 
hospital, whither he had been sent by a bullet which had perforated his steel 
helmet and the top of his head. Sergeant J. N. Smith kept his Bren gun in 
action after an enemy shell had knocked down the house on top of him. 
Signalman R. M. Duguid had two jeeps shot under him, the second of which 
he repaired under heavy fire. Private J. Steele of the Border Regiment 
became a purveyor of gammon bombs, retrieving these dangerous and useful 
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weapons from a container which had been seen to fall in a sniper-haunted 
wood, just before an enemy tank attack developed. 

The non-combatants vied with the fighting men in gallantry and devotion 
to duty. Private J. C. Proudfoot, a stretcher-bearer, ‘‘ repeatedly went 
out into the open in full view to dress the casualties and drag them to 
safety’’ : Captain R. T. Watkins, Chaplain to the Ist Parachute Battalion, was 
always *‘ where the need was most great’’ and saved the lives of large numbers 
of the wounded. These deeds, chosen at random from files bright with 
similar reports on the actions of men equally brave, embroider a deathless 
tale and explain how it was that Oosterbeek continued to be defended long 
after it had by all the canons of war become untenable. The account of 
them must end with the most remarkable of all, the exploits of Lance-Sergeant 
J. D. Baskeyfield of the South Staffordshire Regiment. _ 

On September 20th, not long after the perimeter was formed, a fierce 
attack on Oosterbeek was launched by the. enemy. Sergeant Baskeyfield 
was in command of a section manning a six-pounder anti-tank gun. Fighting 
it with the utmost ‘‘ coolness and daring,’’ they destroyed two Tiger tanks 
and a self-propelled gun, holding their fire to make sure of success until the 
enemy were less than a hundred yards off. The sergeant and his crew did 
not escape unscathed. All were killed or wounded, Baskeyfield being 
badly hit in the leg. Refusing to be carried to the Regimental Aid Post, he 
remained alone with the gun and soon afterwards repelled a second and even 
fiercer armoured attack. ‘‘ By this time,’’ reports his Commanding Officer, 
** his activity was the main factor in keeping the enemy tanks at bay. Of 
this the enemy themselves soon became aware, for their fire destroyed his 
gun; but the sergeant crawled—he could not walk—under intense fire to 
another close at hand, of which all the crew were dead, and brought it 
single-handed into action. He fired but two rounds and caused a self- 
propelled gun to come to an abrupt halt. But the tank behind it fired and 
Sergeant Baskeyfield fell dead beside his second six-pounder. For these 
deeds he was awarded a posthumous Victoria Cross, and his best epitaph 
is to be found in the words with which the citation ends, ‘‘ During the 
remaining days at Arnhem, stories of his valour were a constant inspiration 
to all ranks.”’ 


The tenacity of the gunners 


In all this heavy fighting the guns under the Commander of the Royal 
Artillery, Lieutenant-Colonel R. G. Loder-Symonds, D.S.O., M.C., played a 
conspicuous part. Fifteen out of sixteen of the seventy-five mm. guns 
arrived safely with the first lift, and their numbers grew to twenty-one out of 
a possible twenty-four after the second lift had come in. They were put to the 
most strenuous use, on the first day firing forty rounds a gun, on the second, 
fifty ; but shortage of ammunition made it impossible to maintain this rate 
in the later stages. Most of the guns were served in the firing line itself, and 
sometimes in advance of it. Their fire was directed by a number of forward 
observation officers posted in various points of vantage. Here Lieutenant 
J. W. Widdicombe held on for twenty-four hours directing a battery which 
broke up a heavy attack of the enemy, though the building on which he 
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stood was shot to pieces all round him and he was compelled to continue his 
task perched on its wreckage. 

**C’”’ troop of the 2nd Battery was attacked on September 24th by a 
Tiger tank and a self-propelled gun at a range of 150 yards. The crews were 
prevented from firing their guns by heavy machine-gun fire, but Lieutenant 
A. Donaldson, with Lance-Bombardier Dickson, ran across a hundred yards 
of open ground and manned a six-pounder anti-tank gun, of which the crew 
had been killed. This the two men brought into action, but after firing eight 
or nine rounds the gun received a direct hit from the tank, which stunned 
Donaldson. On coming to, he and his bombardier made their way back to 
one of the guns of ‘‘ C ’’ troop and maintained it in action until all the 
ammunition was expended. Dickson then sought and found a Piat and 
with this weapon went on with the battle. 

That same day Sergeant Daly of ‘‘ B ’’ troop temporarily dazed a Tiger 
tank with two shots fired at a range of a hundred yards. A second Tiger, 
attempting to pass the first, jolted it, whereupon it started into life again and 
opened heavy machine-gun fire against the sergeant and his anti-tank gun. 
Everyone dived for cover, but Sergeant Daly crawled back to the gun, laid 
it, and sent the tank up in flame with his first round. Such deeds as these 
show the tenacity with which the guns were fought and the determination 
and skill with which the traditions of the Royal Regiment of Artillery were 
maintained by men taking their pieces into action by means and in circum- 
stances very novel to war. 

So the fight or rather the siege went on. There was no thought of giving 

up, even though the chances of relief dwindled with every day that passed. 
As late as September 24th, Browning in Nijmegen received a message from 
Urquhart containing the stout-hearted words ‘‘ resistance will be continued 
and we will do our best.’’ 


Why relief never came 


Why was the Division not relieved ? Why had no unit of the 2nd Army 
reached the bridge within the planned period of forty-eight hours ? Why, as 
day after day passed by, did they still linger ? The answer is simple. To 
reach Arnhem the 2nd Army had to thrust out a long, narrow armoured 
spearhead, and the units composing it, headed by the Guards Armoured 
Division, could use but one road, which splits into two soon after leaving 
the Nijmegen Bridge and joins together again near that of Arnhem. It is 
a road to advance along which is almost impossible if an enemy wishes to 
intervene ; for it runs first through orchards of plum and apple with distant 
poplars decorating the skyline, and then through flat, marshy fields extending 
to the banks of the Lower Rhine, and it is raised on a causeway some three 
or four feet above the surrounding country. No tank or armoured vehicle 
can leave it and not become ‘ogged and, since large stretches are under 
observation from higher grour.d, it can be shelled at will,as long as that 
ground remains uncaptured. It was never continuously under Allied con- 
trol nor free from the enemy’s fire. Sometimes it was cut for hours on end ; 
sometimes the point of the spearhead was blunted by frontal counter- 
attacks. That in a word was why the Ist Airborne Division was not relieved. 
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Conditions along the road leading through Grave and Nijmegen to the 
outskirts of Arnhem can be gauged by what happened to Flight Lieutenant 
Turner, D.F.C., the pilot of a Stirling employed in dropping supplies to the 
airborne troops. On September 21st he was shot down near Nijmegen and 
presently arrived there on foot wjth his crew. Here they were given food, a 
three-ton lorry, and an order to make for Eindhoven. Five miles from that 
town they were told that two German tanks—Panthers, it was thought—and 
a body of S.S. troops were moving against the road from the north-east and 
would arrive at any moment. ‘‘ We had two revolvers and a Sten gun be- 
‘tween the nine of us,’’ said Turner. Judging this armament insufficient with 
which to attack tanks, the party drove to Veghel, a small village close by, 
where they presently fell in with ‘‘ an Army Lieutenant and three Bofors 
guns.’’ All at once returned to the main road, determined to fight their 
way through. 

The opportunity to do so soon arrived, for the German tanks made 
‘Straight for them. The first was knocked out by the Bofors firing at a range 
of 400 yards, but in the ensuing battle with the second and the S:S. infantry 
accompanying it, the Army Lieutenant became a casualty, two of the three 
Bofors were destroyed, and the available ammunition for the third fell to 
fourteen rounds. So the crew of the Stirling moved off the road once more 
and joined some thirty British infantry who were without officers but had 
‘machine-guns. Though lacking all experience in ground warfare, Turner 
at once took command. Tiger tanks, suddenly appearing, drove the party 
back to Veghel, where the lorry, into which they had all clambered, was 
ambushed and destroyed. Undismayed, the survivors lined a ditch by the 
- roadside, held off the enemy for ten hours with small-arms fire till darkness 
fell, and then retired with their wounded to a neighbouring house, whose 
owner gave them all the food he had—one slice of bread and butter and one 
apple to each man. By then there was almost no ammunition left, and they 
therefore lay quiet listening to the Germans fifty yards away, who, badly 
mauled, made no further attack. Late in the next afternoon the advanced 
guards of the leading British armoured division arrived, and Flight Lieu- 
tenant Turner was able to hand over his command, abandon fighting on 
land, and return eventually to the air, a more familiar element. 


Capture of the great bridge at Nijmegen 


Such an incident as this shows how fluid and uncertain was the battle 
raging in the stretch of country separating the British Ist Airborne Division 
in Arnhem from their American allies and comrades farther south, who 
were eventually able to make and retain contact with the main body of the 
2nd Army. For the Americans had succeeded in all their allotted tasks. By 
September 19th the 101st Division had seized and was securely holding the 
bridge at Grave over the Maas, while the 82 :d was fighting with magnificent 
gallantry to capture and hold the great bri..ge at Nijmegen over the Waal. 
On that day, supported by the Guards Armoured Division, it fought one of 
the fiercest actions of the whole war, having by then been reinforced by the 
second lift carried in some 400 gliders, which landed within a few hundred 
yards of the front line. 
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For twenty-four hours the battle raged with great fury, but the Americans 
accomplished the seemingly impossible by crossing the Waal in assault boats 
under withering fire, and eventually seized the northern end of the bridge. 
At the same time the Guards attacked the southern end, and soon success 
crowned the Allied arms. The great tanks roared across the bridge and their 
crews joined hands with the gallant American parachutists who had judged 
no price too high for victory. But that was the limit of accomplishment. 
Farther’ north the 2nd Army could not push. Throughout, Lieutenant- 
General Browning had been in charge of the battle, directing it, first from 
woods and copses and then from a white house on the outskirts of Nijmegen, 
where he had arrived with his staff by glider on D day. 

It will be remembered that the intention had been to drop most of the 
Polish Parachute Brigade on a zone immediately south of the bridge at 
Arnhem. As soon as it was realized that only its northern end was in our 
hands the zone was moved farther to the west and the Poles eventually 
landed on the 21st near Driel. Great efforts were then made to take them 
across the river to reinforce their bard-pressed British comrades. Lieutenant 
D. Storrs of the Royal Engineers, for example, with tired detachments taken 
out of the lme from all Sapper units in turn, tried for four nights running to 
ferry them across. On the first night he was quite unable to do so and nota 
man landed on the other side. On the second night he brought over sixty 
Poles in rubber dinghies, crossing the river twenty-three times before dawn. 
Altogether some 250 Poles passed the river and formed a valuable rein- 
forcement to the north-eastern corner of the defence. Here they fought with 
their proverbial gallantry. 

Two hundred and fifty men of the Dorsetshire Regiment, part of the 43rd 
(Wessex) Division, also made most determined efforts to reach Urquhart’s 
men. On the evening of September 22nd, after fighting most of the day, 
they reached the bank of the river, covering the last ten perilous miles at high 
speed in lorries, for they knew that behind them the Tiger tanks of the 
enemy, who had once more broken through, were in cumbersome but 
determined pursuit. Major H. Parker set booby traps for the Tigers and 
covered the approaches to the banks with Piats, while the rest of the 
Dorsets strove to cross the river in ‘‘ Ducks ’’ (amphibious vehicles) laden 
with stores and ammunition. 

The ground at this point, however, was most unsuitable. The Ducks 
slithered off the road into the dyke and not one was successfully launched. . 
On the next day assault boats were used, the battalion carrying them 600 yards 
through an orchard under heavy mortar and machine-gun fire. Many were 
hit before they were launched, but a number took the water and into them 
climbed the men of Dorset. Some, caught in a swift current in midstream, 
were swept downwards towards the sea ; others were hit and sunk, but by 
daylight the elements of four companies were on the other side. There, 
however, they could do little, for they were at once pinned down by heavy 
fire. They sought to move to higher ground immediately above the river 
bank and not far from Oosterbeek, but to reach it they had to climb a slope 
of sixty degrees. The platoon in the van was led by the commanding officer 
of the battalion, Lieutenant-Colonel G. Tilly. He was last heard shouting 
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‘* There they are! Get at them with the bayonet !’’ Then he disappeared, 
_ and no trace has been found of him. 

All that day the Dorsets fought on in- scattered groups, and at one time 
Major J. D. Grafton called on the guns of the 2nd Army to put down a 
concentration on his own position which was then filled with the enemy. 
The shooting was very effective, but neither the Poles nor the Dorsets were 
able to reach the Airborne Division in numbers large enough to alter the 
course of the battle. It continued to hold out in its perimeter in conditions 
which daily, hourly, grew worse. | 


Fifteen mortar bombs a minute 


They were, in fact, almost intolerable to all but troops determined to hold 
out to the last. Enemy fire varied in intensity, but never by day or night 
did it cease, though there was apt to be a lull at sundown. ‘‘ The Germans 
always drew stumps at seven o’clock,’’ says Major Wilson. But he adds, 
** They mortared us continuously at all other times.’’ It was this mortar 
fire which was especially galling and which accounted for a high proportion 
of the casualties suffered. Never could anyone feel reasonably safe even in 
a well-dug and well-sited slit trench. More than one ‘‘ looked very like a 
grave,’’ and more than one became a grave. On one small sector alone five 
mortar bombs fell every twenty seconds, and this rate of fire was often kept 
up by the enemy for hours at a time. 

It would be wrong to maintain that this bombardment had no effect on the 
spirits of Urquhart’s men. It had. As day succeeded day and no relief 
appeared, and ammunition ran lower and lower till there was almost none at 
all, to remain cheerful needed a constant effort of the will. The remedy— 
one which never failed—was to take some action against the enemy. 
Sniping became a favourite pastime ; and since the standard of marks- 
manship was high, very few bullets were wasted. ‘‘ We built a figure out of 
a pillow with a helmet stuck on one end of it,’’ says Sergeant Quinn of the 
Reconnaissance Squadron, ‘‘ and put it on the top of a broom handle. We 
popped this out now and again, always from a different window, so as to 
attract German snipers. One of us was watching them from a nearby house 
—not the house where we were using thedummy. Whenever a sniper showed 
up, he fired and got him. One of our chaps got fifteen like this, and I got 
two or three. We were using Stens and Brens. For this work it is best to 
fire single shots.”’ 

Wilson’s Independent Parachute Company cut notches on the butts of 
their rifles for every German killed. One of them returned to England 
with eighteen. Others stalked tanks and self-propelled guns with Piats. 
Others, again, who had orders tc issue and plans to make, stuck to their 
task, not allowing the heavy fire to interfere with its fulfilment, and even 
finding time to note the symptoms which that fire produced. ‘‘ I found 
that under such long periods of mortar fire,’’ says Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mackenzie, G.S.O.1 to the Division, who was to win a D.S.O., ‘* my mind 
showed a tendency towards lethargy. It was hard to concentrate, and to 
write anything took a long time.’’ On occasion there would be a lull and 
the tired men were able to relax for a few precious moments. ‘‘ In the 
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evening I would go to my trench,’’ said one of them, ‘‘ and smoke a pipe. 
I used to look at an apple tree which grew nearby and had red apples on it 
and then I watched the stars come up.’’ Near that spot some 350 years 
before, another poet, the gentle Philip Sidney, had watched those same 
stars as he lay dying of a mortal wound. 


The R.A.M.C. stays at its post 


The wounded were looked after with great devotion by surgeons who 
remained at their posts to the last and entered captivity or death with them. 
The 16th Parachute Field Ambulance, under Lieutenant-Colonel E. 
Townsend, M.C., was established in the St. Elizabeth Hospital on the evening 
of the first day, but the Germans reoccupied the buildings a few hours later 
and took prisoner all the unit save two surgeons, Major Longland and Cap- 
tain Lipmann-Kessell, who used the greatest ingenuity in preventing their 
enforced departure. On several occasions when German soldiers arrived 
with orders to move them, they at once began fresh surgical operations 
which even the S.S. men were loth to disturb. The two officers remained 
in the hospital for some weeks until all the wounded there were fit to be taken 
with them into captivity. The chief medical dressing station was a house not 
within the perimeter at all but just outside it. Here many of those wounded 
in the early days of the action were tended. Fighting went on all round this 
hospital and more than once threatened to invade it. At one p.m. on Sep- 
tember 23rd, for example, a German officer under a large Red Cross flag, 
approached Brigadier Hackett and ‘‘ threatened that unless our troops 
withdrew from the house, he would be forced to blow the M.D.S. to pieces. 
Half an hour later, however, he agreed not to do so provided we did not fire 
from the immediate vicinity of the hospital.’’ On the next day these threats 
were renewed, although the Germans were well aware that their own wounded 
to the number of 150 or more were being cared for by the same doctors. 
Eventually many of the wounded, both German and English, were taken by 
the enemy back into Arnhem. A Regimental Aid Post was established by 
Captain Martin in Oosterbeek. Conditions in it were very bad, for it was 
soon housing upwards of 200 wounded, and little beyond first aid could be 
given to them. The owner of the house, a Dutch lady, worked without rest 
or food, helped by a boy of seventeen who did likewise. What water there 
was had to be brought from a pump close by, till it ran ‘‘ red with blood.’’ 
Every evening the lady moved from room to room, her bible in her hand, and 
in the light of a torch read aloud the 91st Psalm, ‘‘ for,’’ said she, °‘ it has 
comforted my children and may comfort you.’’ Lying on mattresses or 
straw amid the stench of wounds and death, the men heard “* her soft voice 
speaking most carefully the words of King David,’’ ‘ Thou shalt not be afraid © 
for the terror by night, nor for the arrow that flieth by day, nor for the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness, nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noonday ’. 

Fire, thirst and hunger were among the tribulations grimly endured.. As 
time wore on, more and more of the houses, so stoutly defended, were set 
ablaze and became untenable. Hit ty a phosphorus bomb, a house usually 
began to burn in earnest some five minutes later, and this short: interval 
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gave to those holding it just time to move to another. After the first forty- 
eight hours, food became very short, and towards the end was entirely 
lacking. The Germans cut off the town water supply, and to the pangs of 
hunger those of thirst were added. ‘‘ We went four days without food,’’ 
says Sergeant Quinn, ‘* but we could still get water from a well.’’ In this he 
and those with him were luckier than most. There were vegetables in the 
gardens—potatoes, cabbages and some tomatoes—but without water it 
was difficult to cook them. There were apples to be had from the trees, 
and some men of the 156th Parachute Battalion ‘‘ found a bakery and had 
bread and bottled cherries.’’ The 21st Independent Parachute Company 
were more fortunate than many of their fellows. ‘‘‘ We lived,’’ its commander 
reports, ‘‘ on two meals a day, mostly of tinned vegetables. Once a kid ran 
across the lawn of my headquarters and we killed and ate it.”’ 

The cellars of certain houses were found to contain small stocks of food and 
occasionally of wine, ‘‘ Champagne, Graves, a light claret and Bols gin.’’ 
One company filled a bath half full of water before the tap failed and used 
this for cooking, even after a piece of the ceiling had fallen into it and made 
it look like ‘‘ thin, unpleasant porridge.’’ ‘‘ There just weren’t any army 
rations after the first day,’’ reports an officer, ‘‘ but there were some tame 
rabbits, one of which I fed. He used to scratch at the wire of his hutch as I 
went by, and I’d give him a leaf of lettuce or cabbage. One day a para- 
chutist on the scrounge walked off with my rabbit, dead. . . . I made him 
hand it over and left it between my batman’s trench and mine, where it 
got blown to pieces by a shell. Chickens didn’t seem to mind the mortaring 
at all. They lost a few feathers but went on pecking and scratching about 
quite calmly.’’ Such food as fell from the air went to the Regimental Aid 
Posts. 


** They flew straight into a flaming hell ”’ 


Why food and ammunition were not dropped in quantities large enough to 
keep so comparatively small a body of men supplied is a question which 
may pertinently be asked. The answer forms a short, tragic, glorious 
chapter in the history of the Royal Air Force. A zone north-west of Arnhem, 
in the area of Warnsborn, had been chosen as the place on which supplies 
were to be dropped. Had it been possible to form the perimeter outside 
the town in accordance with the original plan, this zone would have been 
well within the lines of the defence. But it was not. As has already been 
explained, the high ground near the zone was never captured, and both 
remained in the hands of the enemy. A message explaining this was sent 
by wireless, and a new zone nearer to Oosterbeek indicated. The message 
with this vital alteration was not received in time. Indeed, the great 
lack of communication between the Ist Airborne Division and Lieutenant- 
General Browning, fighting a hard and successful battle to the south on the 
Maas and Waal, was more than an inconvenience and sometimes as much as 
a disaster. 

This was especially so where the Royal Air Force was concerned. The fact 
that this extremely important message did not get through, though it was 
several times repeated, meant that the supply aircraft, Stirlings for the most 
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part together with unarmoured Dakotas, dropped their precious burdens, 
not upon the airborne troops, but upon their enemies. More than that, 
to do so they had to encounter very heavy anti-aircraft fire of which the 
accuracy, since they had to fly low, was high. Unfalteringly they met it. 

** Arnhem, 19th September, 1630 hours,’’ runs the war diary of the Divi- 
sion. ‘* Re-supply dropped on pre-arranged S.D.P. ‘ V.’ (Supply Dropping 
Point) which was in enemy’s hands. Yellow smoke, yellow triangles and 
every conceivable means were used to attract attention of pilots and get them 
to drop supplies within our lines ; this had very limited success.’’ It had 
indeed. The weather was misty, but the arranged dropping point could be 
seen and the pilots had eyes for nothing else. ‘‘ My most poignant memory,”’ 
writes Lieutenant-Colonel M. St. J. Packe, in charge of the Royal Army 
Service Corps elements in Oosterbeek, ‘‘ will always be the time I spent 
watching the supply aircraft coming over and dropping their containers 
on an area not under our control. . . . They were met by a screen of flak, 
and it was awe-inspiring to see them fly straight into it, straight into a flaming 
hell. We thought that some would not face it and would jettison their 
cargoes, in which case we should get them, for they would fall short and 
therefore in our lines ; but they all stuck to their course and went on, nor did 
they hesitate. ’’ 

A Stirling and a Dakota were seen that day, both on fire, circling round 
the zone. They were doomed and their pilots knew it, but they might still 
drop their supplies on the right spot. To do so immediately, however, might 
interfere with those more fortunate than themselves who were timed to 
arrive a moment or two before them. So they held off, awaiting their turn. 
It came, and they went in, blazing, to release the containers ; before they fell 
** like two torches from the sky,’’ they had done all in their power to ensure 
success. Such cold-blooded courage is the extreme of heroism. It was 
prompted, not merely by a strong sense of duty, but also by a feeling of 
comradeship with those fighting a doughty and perilous battle in the woods 
beneath which ‘‘ looked so quiet and clean,’’ but were full of strife and 
carnage. 


The last hours of resistance 


One of the crew of a Stirling, badly hit but still able to fly, looked back at 
the dropping zone he had just left. ‘‘ I could see black puffs round the 
aircraft behind us,’’ he notes in his diary. ‘‘ It must have been a terrible 
spot to be in, and we were glad to get out of it. I wondered what sort of 
battle the airborne men were having and knew it must be tough ; but they 
had guts and plenty of them. We all wanted to do everything we could to 
help them.’’ This indeed the Royal Air Force did, as the losses in aircraft 
testify. On September 18th, the first day on which supplies were dropped, 
they were six per cent., on the 19th eight per cent., and on the 21st twenty 
percent. The average loss during the six days on which flying was possible— 
on two it was not—was somewhat more than seven per cent.. This, though 
not crippling, was severe. Among the casualties was the leader of the supply 
aircraft, Wing Commander Davis, D.S.O., who had inspired his crews with 
a spirit of resolution equal to his own. It is grievous to record that only 
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7-4 per cent. of the total number of tons dropped was collected by the 
beleaguered division. 

For, after the evening of the fifth day, that was what the airborne troops 
were. ‘* No knowledge of elements of Division in Arnhem for twenty-four 
hours. Balance of Division in very tight perimeter. Heavy mortaring and 
machine-gun fire. . . . Our casualties heavy. Rations stretched to utmost. 
Relief within twenty-four hours vital.’’ This is the entry made at 9.44 p.m. 
on Thursday, September 21st, in the Divisional diary. Yet they held on for 
another four days. As these went by, it became more and more difficult to 
move about inside the perimeter. Snipers were active, persistent and 
ubiquitous, and all the roads were blocked by trunks and branches of trees, 
bricks and masonry strewn over their surface. 

At all tithes communication between Major-General Urquhart and his 
chief, Lieutenant-General Browning, was difficult and often impossible. A 
large number of the wireless sets carried into action were damaged either on 
landing or subsequently by enemy action ; a large number were unserviceable 
almost from the beginning. Throughout the time he spent at the Head- 
quarters ofthe Ist Parachute Brigade on the outskirts of Arnhem, Urquhart 
was out of touch for many hours with the 2nd Battalion at the bridge and 
his own headquarters at Hartestein, though the distance between was not 
large and was well within the range of the standard equipment carried. 

By noon on September 22nd, Urquhart judged it indispensable to send 
two officers across the Lower Rhine to acquaint Browning with the 
situation. For this purpose he chose Lieutenant-Colonels C. B. Mackenzie, 
his G.S.O.1, and E. C. Myers, C.B.E., D.S.O., who was commanding the 
Royal Engineers. These officers made the crossing under enemy fire 
in a rubber boat, in company with two others. The boat was inflated 
in a building at Oosterbeek and dragged over the fields till the river 
was reached. ‘‘I rowed,’’ says Colonel Mackenzie, ‘‘ and Myers 
steered. . . . We parked the boat in a little bay and crawled away from 
the bank. . . . There was a battle going on and we couldn’t make out 
which were Poles and which were Germans.’” __ 

Having found Polish Headquarters, they made what arrangements they 
could for the Polish Parachute Brigade to be ferried over, but no one was 
very hopeful, for there was a great lack of boats or materials from which 
rafts could be built. That evening Mackenzie set off to find the G.O.C. 
He went in a reconnaissance car and presently drew near to a windmill, 
round the corner of which poked ‘*‘ a dirty-looking green nose.’’ It belonged 
to a Tiger tank, which went at once into action and at the end of the encounter 
Mackenzie found himself with the reconnaissance car upside down in a ditch. 
He crawled away and after-some time two Sherman tanks arrived and 
cleared a passage, so that he was able eventually to speak with General 
Browning between ten and eleven the next morning. The return journey 
was inade without incident, and he reported to General Urquhart that night, 
having concerted plans for an evacuation now seen to be inevitable. 


15.*°* THESE THINGS BEFELL AT ARNHEM’? 


It took place on the night of September 25th/26th, and began at ten p.m. 
The wounded at Divisional Headquarters were left under the care of Lieu- 
tenant Randall, R.A.M.C. All doctors and chaplains still alive remained 
at the Dressing Stations and Regimental Aid Posts. The orders issued were 
to make as little noise as possible and to reach the river bank in the general 
area of Oosterbeek, where sappers with assault boats would ferry them across, 
a distance of between 100 and 150 yards. Many of the men bound pieces 
- of cloth, obtained from houses or from their own uniforms, about their boots, 
and as soon as it was dark what remained of the Division moved off. The 
Germans were tired but suspicious. A heavy bombardment, carried out 
by the guns of the 2nd Army to cover the withdrawal, seems to have been 
regarded by them as designed to cover the passage of the river in strength 
by reinforcements. A number of German machine-guns in the woods or 
on the edge of the fields near Oosterbeek caused a certain amount of con- 
fusion. ‘‘ We heard a German challenge,’’ says one account, ‘‘ and then a 
second or two later a blaze of light some fifty yards away, into which, after 
moving to a flank, we flung hand grenades.’’ 

- Soon a queue was forming on the river bank, waiting, in a night jet-black 
and streaming with rain, for the infantry assault boats, each of which 
could hold fourteen or fifteen men. A battery of A.A. guns sent red 
tracer shells across the river to mark the place at which the passage was to 
be made. They belonged to the Wessex Division and fired a round every 
minute, alternately in pairs, -for seven hours. It was, of necessity, impossible 
to move them, and each tracer shell that stabbed the darkness betrayed 
their position. There were too many troops for the boats, some of which 
were very rickety. Moreover, though comparatively calm near both of 
its banks, the Lower Rhine was running strongly in the middle. 

‘* We got into a boat,’’ says Lieutenant-Colonel St. J. Packe, ‘‘ pushed off, 
and soon reached that part of the river where the current was flowing strongly. 
I thought that, once in its grip, we would be swept along into what seemed to 
me to be a hellish battle in progress downstream. At that moment the 
outboard engine cut, so we seized our rifles and paddled with the butts. 
I beat time. Those without rifles encouraged those with them until they were 
persuaded to swop.’’ Many, unable to find a place in the boats, or eager to 
: yield it to a comrade in more evil case than their own, preferred to swim the 
river. Among them was Siely, the Regimental Sergeant-Major of the Light 
Regiment. He stayed -ehind to help late-comers, and it was broad daylight 
before he began the passage. ‘‘ I stripped completely,’’ he said, ‘‘ because 
J had just seen three men drown, weighed down by their clothes.’’ He got 
safely across and then made for an old house not far from the south bank, 
where he assisted his Commanding Officer, who was in the same condition as 
himself, to assume a lady’s blouse. He himself chose ‘‘ a lady’s very nice 
dark cloth coat.’’ : 
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By noon on September 27th the long ordeal was over. The Division, 
which had started 10,095 strong, including the glider pilots, had by then 
lost 7,605 officers and men in killed, wounded and missing. Now at last 
it was at Nijmegen ; and there, in a large red-brick school in a quiet tree- 
bordered thoroughfare, an issue of tea, rum, food, and one blanket a man 
was made. Some who had arrived earlier in the day received a less formal 
welcome from the sea-borne elements of the Division, who were awaiting 
them, having advanced some 700 miles through France, Belgium and 
Holland. Captain Scott Malden, for example, one of the Divisional Intel- 
ligence officers, reached Headquarters clad in several yards of flannel secured 
by a belt. He was given a breakfast which consisted of half a tumbler of 
Cointreau, a large bowl of Irish stew, and then a small glass of the same 
liqueur. After this he slept without moving for twelve hours. Others were 
provided with the like good cheer, and soon that school at Nijmegen, set 
aside for their reception, was echoing with the voices of weary men who had 
passed through an ordeal few have been called upon to face in this war or 
in any other. They had suffered much, they were weary beyond measure, 
but they were sustained by that most potent aid to recovery, the knowledge 
that they had done all and more than their duty. 


They walked back to freedom 


Behind them, on the other side of the turbid stream, many of their comrades 
still remained. These belonged to those elements of the Division who had 
penetrated deeply into Arnhem in an effort to reinforce the 2nd Parachute 
Battalion at the head of the bridge. Many of them were lying wounded or 
dead in Arnhem and its outskirts ; many were prisoners, captured in the 
wrecks of burning houses, their ammunition spent ; but many were wandering 
among the woods or farms, or hiding in the back streets of the little town. 
They lived there for weeks, cared for by the Dutch, who to do so showed a 
spirit of cunning, fortitude and courage which may justly be called sublime. 

A great number succeeded in making their way back days and’ weeks 
later to the British line. Among them was Brigadier Lathbury, the Com- 
mander of the Ist Parachute Brigade. He, it will be remembered, had on 
his own urgent representations been left wounded and half-paralysed in a 
small house on the outskirts of Arnhem. Its inhabitants took him to the 
_ local hospital outside the defensive perimeter. There he was cared for by 
British surgeons and Dutch nurses, though the enemy was in control. In a 
day or two he had recovered sufficiently to be able to hobble, and as soon 
as he realized that the plan had failed and that the 2nd Army would not 
arrive to capture the town, he crept away at midnight into the woods, 
walking on a compass bearing in what he hoped was the direction of freedom. 

Presently he fell in with a private soldier, and for the best part of a week 
they remained in the woods, sleeping in a shed and constantly on the move. 
Another week went by, and he was then put into contact with Major A. D. 
Tatham-Warter of the 2nd Parachute Battalion, who had been captured 
by the Germans, escaped from a dressing station, and deliberately returned 
in order to organize the escape of as many of the Division as could be found 
still at large. Tatham-Warter showed great aplomb, moving about the 
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district quite freely and so bearing himself that it seemed that the Germans 
did not suspect him. Once he arrived at the door of a house at the same 
time as two German soldiers. He glanced sharply at them. They stood aside 
and allowed him to go in first. 

Tatham-Warter and Lathbury fell in with Lieutenant-Colonel Dobie, 
commanding the Ist Parachute Battalion, and the three men made various 
plans. Because of the importance of the information he possessed, Dobie 
was sent ahead and eventually succeeded in making his way with the utmost 
difficulty to the 2nd Army and safety. The others waited several days and 
collected stragglers from all over the place. Matters were complicated by 
the fact that the Germans had decided to evacuate the entire civil population. 
The day of the evacuation was that chosen by Lathbury and Tatham-Warter 
as that on which the parachutists should make their escape. ‘‘ Our plan 
worked perfectly. . . . Eighty officers and men who had been hiding in 
the area were all assembled at the rendezvous. . . . To reach it, Tatham- 
Warter and I cycled along the road side by side, and every time we saw a 
German—and we passed at least 200, some in groups, some in platoons 
marching along—I expected to be challenged, but nothing untoward 
happened.’’ 

Forty more other ranks commanded by Major Hibbert, Brigade Major 
of the lst Parachute Brigade, were too far away to reach the rendezvous 
in time, so they were taken there in two lorries. ‘‘ During the journey they 
wore their uniforms, carried their weapons and lay flat on the floor of the 
lorries. They drove straight to the rendezvous, and as they de-bussed, 
German troops were walking past them on the road.’’ Eventually the 
whole party reached the bank of the Lower Rhine, and after an anxious 
forty-five minutes, during which they had a brush with the Germans who 
evidently mistook them ‘‘ for a strong patrol,’’ got back across the qiver 
aided by the fire of tracer shells. 


Twelve days in a cupboard 


The adventures of Major A. G. Deane-Drummond, M.C., were even more 
remarkable. He belongs to the Royal Corps of Signals, and first saw active 
service as a parachutist in the attack on the aqueduct in Southern Italy in 
1941. Taken prisoner then, he twice escaped and eventually came back to 
his old Division. When they flew to the capture of Arnhem he jumped with 
the Ist Parachute Battalion, and after a time was sent on to discover, if he 
could, what was wrong with the wireless sets, for no messages were being 
received by Divisional Headquarters. He succeeded in putting right those 
in use at Brigade, then joined a party of forty men in the attack, already 
described, on the Pavilion near the river. 

Long and continuous fighting reduced the numbers of this small force 
trying to break through to the bridge, and Deane-Drummond eventually 
found himself alone with his batman in a deserted house. As they were 
exploring it, a large party of Germans arrived, most of them belonging to an 
S.S. unit. They put snipers in the upper rooms, and to make sure that they 
would not desert their posts, locked the doors. In the meanwhile Deane- 
Drummond and his batman had gone to ground in the water closet, where 
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they spent the next forty-eight hours. Its door they fastened, and the handle 
was frequently tried from the outside. No attempt, however, was made to 
force a way in. Occasionally the Germans lapse into good manners. 

When the fighting died away, the two parachute soldiers crept out of 
their hiding place, muffled their boots with their battle blouses, and crept down 
the stairs and out of the house, where they separated, intending to meet on 
the other side of the Lower Rhine. They never did so. Deane-Drummond 
stripped, tied his clothes in his waterproof jumping smock, and swam the 
river. After dressing, he began to make his way towards the railway bridge, 
through an orchard and across some fields. There were Germans all about 
him, for he could hear them coughing and talking. He went through several 
lines of slit trenches and had almost reached 'the railway embankment near 
the bridge when he fell headlong into a trench on to a German soldier. 
Deane-Drummond blew the man’s brains out, but ‘‘ as I lay on top of him 
another German sprang on me. It seemed certain that I was to be shot, 
but I suppose the second man did not know his comrade was dead and did 
not fire for fear of hurting him. Instead of being killed I was made a 
prisoner. ’”’ | 

He did not remain one for very long. Taken back to Arnhem, he watched 
his opportunity and made off while other parachutists were being rounded 
up. The refuge he chose was the nearest house, which proved to his mis- 
fortune to be some kind of German headquarters. He had just time to bolt 
into a large, strongly made Dutch cupboard before some S.S. officers entered 
the room and began to interrogate a number of prisoners. Deane-Drummond 
spent twelve days in that cupboard, with nothing to eat but a piece of bread 
and nothing to drink but the contents of his water bottle. At long last 
another chance came and he slipped away and hid in the garden, being by 
this time, as he reports, ‘‘ not a little exhausted.’’ He remained a further 
three weeks on the wrong side of the Lower Rhine until at last he, too, got 
safely away. : 
. The men of the parachute and air landing brigades who fell into the 
- enemy’s hands were most of them wounded. They were removed to Apel- 
doorn, and after some days departed thence on foot, or in cattle trucks, to 
captivity in the interior of the Reich. The wounded received neither food 
nor medical attention after the first forty-eight hours, when the doctors and 
the Dutch nurses of Arnhem, who had attended them with unselfish devotion, 
were no longer allowed to continue their ministrations. Those who survived 
the journey were deemed fit to work and were accordingly put to labour 
under blows and unprintable insults in lead-mines. Here they languished 
until the swift advent of the victorious Allies announced an end to their 
sufferings. For a moment, however, these were increased, for the prisoners 
found themselves once again on the march, or jolting in lorries, towards 
any part of Germany not yet captured. For many that dreadful journey 
was their last.. What the enemy. had failed to achieve at Arnhem with 
Spandaus, self-propelled guns, mortars, tanks, and all the armoury of 
modern war, he partially succeeded in accomplishing with hunger, thirst 
and cudgels along the dusty or muddy roads of Germany. For periods as 
long as fifteen days the men were given but one issue of food, and that 
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consisted of ersatz bread, and more than one batch of prisoners received 
not even this meagre ration, but were compelled to rely on the non-existent 
charity of the native inhabitants. Nevertheless, when deliverance came, the 
courage of the survivors was found to be unbroken. Regimental Sergeant- 
Major J. C. Lord received his rescuers in a neatly pressed uniform with 
button bright and shining. His demeanour typifies the spirit that prevailed 
among the men of Arnhem. 

In the treatment of their prisoners the Germans maintained, and enhanced, 
that reputation for infamous cruelty which they have been at pains to acquire 
in so many wars through so many centuries. 


The strategic value of Arnhem 


With tales of heroism and suffering such as these the story of the Ist Air- 
borne Division in Holland must end; but the story shows also that asa 
corporate whole this Division triumphantly vindicated the soundness of their 
training and proved beyond doubt or dispute that an airborne army is not a 
luxury but a necessity. On this ground alone the expedition was more than 
justified ; on every other it was abundantly so. For consider the general posi- 
tion of the British armies in the west before and after the battle. Upto Sep- 
tember 17th the enemy thought to profit from the tenacious resistance offered 
by his garrisons in Dunkirk, Lorient, St. Nazaire, and other great French 
ports... It was denying to the Allies certain links in the chain of supply of 
vital importance if the pressure of their armies was to be maintained. It 
seemed to the German High Command that they would be able to use the 
time thus gained to establish upon the Maas, the Waal and the Lower Rhine, 
three successive lines on which to stand and fight. They were in the full 
throes of preparing to do so when out of the skies, which Goering had once 
boasted would ever belong to the Luftwaffe, a blow fell with devastating 
suddenness. In the space not of days but of hours this scheme of defence 
collapsed. At one bound the British 2nd Army leapt nearly sixty miles 
towards the German frontier and became deeply ensconced in what the 
enemy had fondly hoped would be his front throughout the winter. 

Before a: week had passed, the Allies had secured all the bridges over two 
of the three rivers and possessed that most valuable of all assets in war, 
a firm base for future operations. 

The enemy’s reaction to the airborne ance, though immediate and 
violent, achieved no more than a limited success. As has been told, he 
could claim the recapture of the most northerly of the bridges and the thrust- 
ing back of the Ist Airborne Division with heavy casualties over the Lower 
Rhine. This is a fact which must be neither minimized nor exaggerated. The 
loss of many gallant and highly trained men in an operation of great daring 
and much hazard must be set against the gain to the general conduct of the 
campaign asa whole. That this gain was very considerable, no one, not even 
the enemy, who was constrained to praise the conduct of the Division, will 
deny. 

The resolute seizure of the bridge at Arnhem, which was under British 
control for three days, combined with the maintenance of a defensive posi- 
tion north of the river for nine days, forced the enemy to devote large 
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resources, among them the remains of two S.S. Panzer Divisions, to the task 
of ejecting the audacious Urquhart and his men. Had the Germans not been 
under this necessity, their counter-attacks farther south against the American 
82nd and 1!0!st Divisions could have been pressed with much greater vigour 
and might possibly have succeeded, at least for a time. That they failed 
must be written largely on the credit side of the ledger when calculating the 
profit and loss incurred by the operation ; or, to vary the metaphor, because 
a duellist pierces the chest but not the heart of his adversary, he’ has not 
failed in his attack, for he has, none the less, inflicted a grievous, perhaps a 
mortal wound. For the British 6th and the 17th American Airborhe Divi- 
sions was reserved the honour of inflicting it on the Germans less than six 
months later, north of Wesel on the other side of the Rhine. Their swift 
and overwhelming success would scarcely have been possible if the battle of 
Arnhem had not been fought. 


They fought on, they fouzht on... 


As for the officers and men of the Ist Airborne Division, what they think 
of that battle 1s plain. ‘* Thank you for the party,’’ wrote Brigadier 
Hackett to General Urquhart afterwards. ‘‘ It didn’t go quite as we hoped 
and got a bit rougher than we expected. But speaking for myself, I’d take 
it On again any time and so, I’m sure, would everybody else.’’ That he is 
right in his surmise no one who reads the story of the Ist Airborne Division 
at Arnhem can have any doubt. In the tranquil sunshine of an autumn 
afternoon, its officers and men descended upon territory held in force by the 
enemy. Some were in action while still falling or gliding through the air, and 
‘all were heavily engaged within an hour of landing. From that moment 
onwards not a man, save the dead or desperately wounded, but was con- 
tinuously fighting, both by day and by night. They fought in thick woods, 
tearing aside the undergrowth to come to grips with the enemy; they 
fought in well-ordered streets, in neat houses, in town halls, in taverns, in 
churches—anywhere where a German was to be found. 

With no weapon larger than a seventy-five mm. gun, and for the most part 
only with Brens, gammon bombs and Piats, which can be carried and handled 
by one man unaided, they attacked Tiger tanks weighing fifty-six tons, and 
self-propelled guns with a range of seven miles. Of these they destroyed or 
put out of action some sixty. The number of the enemy they killed or 
wounded is not exactly known, but it 1s not less than 7,000. With no rein- 
forcements save the wounded, who, if their legs would still bear them, 
staggered back to the firing line, they fought on. With an enemy growing 
ever stronger, pressing against them on all sides but one—and that a wide, 
swiftly flowing river—they fought on. Without sleep, presently without food 
or water, at the end almost without ammunition, they fought on. When no 
hope of victory remained, when all prospect of survival had vanished, 
when death alone could give them ease, they fought on. In attack most 
daring, in defence most cunning, in endurance most steadfast, they performed 
a feat of arms which will be remembered and recounted as long as the virtues 
of courage and resolution have power to move the hearts of men. 

Now these things befell at Arnhem. 


16. THE HIGH ROAD INTO GERMANY 


Dawn on March 24th, 1945, broke clear and bright. The spring sun shone 
upon air bases in south-east and southern England, lighting the wings of a 
huge fleet of transport aircraft, tugs and gliders. Two airborne divisions, 
the British 6th and the American 17th, were before noon to swoop or float 
down from the sky on to the sullen earth and dark forests of Germany. 
One by one in the nimble morning air, the troop carriers, tugs and gliders 
left the runways, until 1,795 of the first and 1,305 of the second appeared over 
the bridgehead across the Rhine, established in the early hours that morning 
by 21st Army Group. Of this great fleet, 416 were British aircraft, belonging 
to 38 and 46 Groups of the Royal Air Force. The first, under the command 
of Air Vice-Marshal J. R. Scarlett-Streatfeild, C.B.E., took the Air Landing 
Brigade of the 6th Airborne Division into action ; the second, under Air 
Commodore L. Darvall, M.C., carried the parachute battalions. 

The operation upon which these groups were engaged marks the apotheosis 
of all airborne achievements. Now, at long last, the years of hard endeavour 
were to be crowned, not merely with success, but with victory, sharp and 
final as asword. Now, at last, the successors of Rock and Norman, Lander 
and Hopkinson, and of those other gallant pioneers whose tombstones 
mark the early miles along the road to achievement, were to reach the goal, 
and, with the indomitable forces of Field-Marshal Montgomery, to deal the 
enemy a blow from which no recovery was possible. Now, at last, the lessons 
had been learned, the technique perfected. Before the sun set upon that day, 
the gates were down and the way to the heart of the Reich lay open. 

To describe the operation in detail was not possible at the moment of 
writing, for the men who carried it out were still in action, a hundred and 
fifty miles or more beyond the spot where their feet first touched German 
soil. How they were able to do so with but a fraction of the losses sustained 
in the fight at Arnhem ; how, in a few short days, they took their place in 
the forefront of a victorious army, sweeping over Germany with a speed 
which Murat’s horsemen in 1806 would have envied and applauded, 
deserves a short examination. 

The achievement was no mere stroke of luck, no happy combination of 
bravery and good fortune. It was the result of experience gained in opera- 
tions which had taken the men who wear the red beret to the stony hills of 
Africa, the dusty olive-yards of Sicily, the green pastures of Normandy, 
the trim fields and ordered woods of Holland. At each of these battlefields 
something new had been learned, some theory proved or found wanting. 
The result was distilled into the essence of victory and poured over the 
Rhine. 

It had always been held that the sudden, swift descent behind hostile lines 
of several thousand airborne troops, whose deficiency in heavy arms is, in 
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the early stages at least, more than compensated by the high degree of their 
training, would set an enemy a problem in defence to which he might not 
be able to find the answer in time to avoid defeat. A fourth front or flank is 
thereby created, literally ‘* out of the blue,’’ and it is formed in that most 
vulnerable quarter of an army, its rear. Such an attack may have serious, 
perhaps fatal, consequences. Thus, in the Netherlands in 1940, it was 
German parachutists who made all effective resistance impossible in the 
space of a few days; and four years later it was British and American 
parachutists who gave puissant, indeed invaluable, aid to the seaborne ~ 
invaders of the French coast. Yet, when an operation greater than any of 
these was attempted at Arnhem, Nijmegen and Grave, it was successful only 
at the second and third of these objectives. Despite all the majestic gal- 
lantry of the Ist Airborne Division, the bridge at Arnhem could not be held. 

The American airborne troops had been successful at Grave and Nijmegen 
because it had been possible for them to join with the land troops before 
the enemy had mustered sufficient strength to drive them off the bridges 
which they had captured. In other words, the strength and protection which 
heavy guns and heavy tanks can afford to infantry was available just, and 
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only just, in time. This was not so at Arnhem: there, the armour and the 
guns were unable to move in sufficient strength or fast enough along the 
single available road and no link was made. 

The planners of the operation which was to put airborne forces on the 
other side of the Rhine took counsel in the fierce light of this. experience. 
They decided to give those forces the maximum degree of protection which 
could be afforded, not after the first twenty-four or forty-eight hours, but 
from the very outset. The plan, therefore, provided that the 6th Airborne 
Division, landing on German soil north of Wesel, would always be within 
range of the medium artillery of 21st Army Group. More than that, when 
they arrived, there would already be many units of that group across the 
river and very close to the ground which they were to occupy. Major- 
General Matthew B. Ridgeway, of the United States Army, in Command, 
with General Gale, commanding the Ist British Airborne Corps, as his 
Deputy, Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham, and the other planners reversed, 
in fact, the usual procedure up till then followed. At *‘ H’’ hour on 
March 23rd/24th, the land armies would form the van. The parachutists 
and air landing troops would come last. It was a bold stroke, which, though 
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it might mean a high rate of casualties at touch-down, nevertheless would, 
it was hoped, achieve complete tactical surprise. 

That the enemy was expecting landings from the air was well known. A 
German order captured some weeks before displayed the scheme which the 
German High Command had adopted to deal with Allied airborne troops 
attacking on the plan followed in Sicily, Normandy and Holland. Small 
combat groups of well-trained, efficient soldiers, belonging mostly to the 
German Parachute and S.S. formations, were to be stationed at all spots 
where a landing from the air might reasonably be expected. Their duty was 
to attack the airborne troops at the moment when they were least able to 
resist—when, having abandoned their parachutes, they were forming up 
into their combat units, or when they were hacking their way out of the 
gliders, dragging with them their indispensable weapons. At such a time, 
the airborne soldier is relatively helpless. If, however, he arrives on the 
heels of an artillery bombardment at a moment when his opposite is either 
committed or about to join battle with attackers advancing on the ground, 
the enemy is at once confused, for there are two foes to fight ; one in front, 
the other immediately behind, or actually upon him. 

To give immediately the protection which ground troops can afford to 
airborne, instead of some hours later, did not, however, suffice. Something 
more was necessary. There must be no long approach march as happened 
at Arnhem when, for example, Frost’s 2nd Parachute Battalion had to march 
the best part of eight miles to seize the northern end of the bridge. The air- 
borne troops must land as close as possible to their immediate objectives, 
and they must land, not concentrated in one special area, which it would be 
relatively easy to defend, but all over the place and from every direction at 
once. Was this possible ? 

Scarlett-Streatfeild and Chatterton, commanding respectively the Carrier 
Air Forces involved and the Glider Pilot Regiment, were sure that it was. 
Their crews and their pilots, already most efficient, could, they felt certain, 
be still more highly trained. They were. In a series of exercises carried 
out from December 1944 to February 1945, they learned not only how to 
reach the area—an art which, since most of them were veterans, they had 
already acquired—but how to land on one special spot in that area, chosen 
beforehand from the multitudinous photographs which the Photographic 
Reconnaissance Units of the Royal Air Force, especially those of the 2nd 
Tactical Air Force, had provided. Chatterton’s Glider Pilot Regiment had 
been reinforced after its losses at Arnhem by a high proportion of pilots of 
the Royal Air Force, who contrived, in a short space of time, to learn both 
to fly a glider and then to fight as soldiers. Thus it was that, when that bright 
spring morning dawned, every pair of pilots in the 440 British gliders who 
took off knew not only how to fight, but exactly where to fight. 

Two other features were also introduced into the plan and made powerful 
contributions towards its success. First, General Brereton, commanding 
the Ist Allied Airborne Army, was determined that his divisions should be 
taken to their destination in one ‘‘ lift,’’ and that the airborne supplies 
destined for their use should be dropped not twelve or twenty-four hours 
after their landing, when the enemy might have had time to recover somewhat 
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and to organize his defences, but on the very same evening, six hours at 
most after the landings had been completed. The procedure which had 
caused such heavy casualties and such gallantry at Arnhem was not to be 
repeated. | 

Secondly, since the success of the airborne assault depended on strict 
nicety of timing, the guns of General Dempsey’s 2nd Army were to make a 
special effort, in conjunction with the Royal Air Force, to neutralize all 
known enemy flak positions and were to continue to fire upon them to within 
a few minutes of the hour at which the first landings were to be made. 


The first tactical air landing of the war 


The plan for the landings itself had been conceived as early as October 
1944, when it became evident that the crossing of the Rhine in the Wesel 
area was highly desirable and would, if successful, have a profound. effect 
on the general course of the campaign in the West. Major-General Ridgeway 
was in command, with General Gale as his Deputy. The 6th Airborne 
Division was under the command of Major-General E. Bols, D.S.O. Their 
plan was as follows: It had been known for some time that the Germans 
had two weak divisions in the sector chosen for attack, the 7th Parachute 
Division to the north, the 84th Infantry to the south, and that their only 
reinforcements were a number of hastily improvised units, one of them com- 
posed of special anti-airborne troops. The leading Corps of 21st Army 
Group had been ready for some weeks to cross the Rhine, and was com- 
pletely confident of its ability to do so. Its subsequent progress, however, 
might be difficult, because, after crossing the eastern bank of that river, the 
plain in which it would fight was dominated by the high ground forming the 
western edge of the Diersfordter Wald. This wooded stretch of hills had to 
be captured at all costs, and this was the primary task of the airborne troops. 

Beyond it, nearer by some miles to the interior of Germany, runs the River 
Issel, traversed on the front of the British 6th Airborne Division by one 
railway and two road bridges. To seize and hold them would mean that the 
path to the heart of Western Germany, and beyond, to Berlin itself, would 
lie open. These bridges, then, had to be seized, and by capturing them and 
the Forest of Diersfordter, the British 6th and the American 17th Airborne 
Divisions would very greatly increase and accelerate the build-up of the 
attacking forces crossing the Rhine by buffalo, boat and other means. The 
specific task of the 6th Airborne Division was apportioned between the 
Parachute Brigades and the Air Landing Brigade. The 3rd and 5th Parachute 
Brigades, under their tried Commanders, Brigadiers J. Hill, D.S.O., and 
R. Poett, D.S.O., were to land on the northern flank of the area to be 
captured and to hold it against enemy counter-attack ; while the 6th Air 
Eanding Brigade, under Brigadier R. H. Bellamy, D.S.O., was to seize the 
bridges and contain the village of Hamminkeln. The artillery and other 
divisional troops were to land in the centre of the area. | 

To put this plan into operation meant that the 6th Airborne Division 
would have to carry out the first tactical—as opposed to strategic—air 
landing of the war. Both their Parachute Battalions and their air landing 
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troops would have to land either very close to, or actuatly upon, their objec- 
tives. To make it easier for the second to do so, a new type of glider, the 
Horsa Mark II, was to be used. This aircraft, like the Hamilcar, possesses 
a hinged nose which, as soon as a landing has been made, can be swung back, 
thus enabling the material stowed in its belly—a jeep or anti-tank gun—to 
be driven straight out on to the ground and immediately into action. 

The air forces detailed to carry the division belonged to No. 38 and No. 46 
Groups, of which the second is part of Transport Command and played 
a conspicuous part in the three major airborne operations directed against 
Europe—the landings in Normandy, Holland and Germany. Originally 
formed in February 1944, under the command of Air Vice-Marshal 
Fiddament, C.B.E., D.F.C., its pilots and crews acquired in three months 
an amount of skill and training which it would normally need a year to 
absorb. It was this group which carried many of the parachute troops who 
landed in Normandy, and subsequently kept them supplied and evacu- 
ated many thousands of wounded between June 1944 and the attack 
on Arnhem. During the operations round and over the town of Arnhem, 
its unarmed, vulnerable and slow Dakotas had sought unflinchingly to 
supply the Ist Airborne Division throughout the course of their desperate 
battle, and their conduct was such that it called forth from a glider pilot in 
action on the ground the observation that ‘‘ we were-humbled by the audacity 
of the re-supply pilots.’’ At last, a spectacular opportunity to be of service 
was to be afforded this hardworking Group. 

The process of rendering the enemy incapable of making a sustained or 
' effective counter-attack had to be initiated and pursued for several weeks ; 
here the heavy bombers of Bomber Command and of the 8th and 9th 
American Army Air Forces were able to play a very important part. Between 
them, they carried out an almost continuous attack ; first on communica- 


tions, and then on the immediate battle area. Their assistance was impar- 


tially bestowed on airborne and land troops alike. Roads, railways, marshal- 
ling yards, bridges were remorselessly pounded, two spans of the important 
Bielefeld Viaduct, for example, being wiped out by one bomb which weighed 
22,000 pounds. These attacks reached a culminating point on March 12th, 
when 1,100 heavy bombers dropped over 5,400 (United States) tons of bombs 
on Dortmund. As the day of the crossing drew nearer, the tempo increased, 
and to transport and communication targets were added barracks and mili- 


tary positions. In all these attacks, Coningham’s incomparable 2nd Tactical. 


Air Force played a leading, a vital part. Finally, ten airfields of the 
Luftwaffe received over 2,700 tons of bombs on March 21st and 22nd, while 
fifty-two enemy aircraft were shot down in combat and 116 destroyed on 
the ground. So much for the preliminary process of subduing the enemy. 
The efforts made immediately before and during the battle to quell his 
flak positions were equally, if not more, severe. Medium, light and fighter 
bombers had been paying special attention to such targets for some time 
beforehand, and on the day of the operation twenty-three of these positions 
received some 800 tons of bombs. That day over 7,700 sorties were made by 
the air forces of Britain and the U.S.A., and this figure does not include 
those flown by the troop carriers and their escort. Here in truth was dis- 
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played, in all its grig majesty, the air power of the Allies. So effective was 
it and so lethal the fire of Montgomery’s guns, that such casualties as were 
caused to tugs, gliders and troop carriers were almost all ‘‘ due to light 
flak and small arms firé, the heaviest concentration of which was experienced 
by the forces that turned left to the north of the landing areas.’’ 

So much for the preliminary operations and the plan. The manner of its 
execution demonstrates, beyond possibility of doubt, what skill combined 
with high courage can achieve. 


‘© IT could see the Rhine ”’ 


For many days before the take-off, most elaborate and meticulous pre-' 
parations had been made for the pilots and crews of the Royal Air Force, 
under the operational command of Air Vice-Marshal Scarlett-Streatfeild, 
to take the Division to its destination. Each pilot of each tug, glider and 
troop carrier had been given an individual briefing, and all knew the exact 
route and the exact time at which it would be necessary to cast off. For 
days before the briefing took place it had become apparent to the officers 
and men of the Group that something portentous was in the wind. Before 
the end of February, Scarlett-Streatfeild had instructed all his Station 
Commanders that every aircraft must be available within a very short space 
of time. All crews, whose tour of duty had, or was about to, come to an 
end, were required to continue on operations. All ‘‘ screened ’’ pilots— 
those, that is, who having completed one or more tours of service are occu- 
pied in the task of instructing—were released for active duty. The more 
advanced of their pupils, twenty crews in all, were hastily but efficiently 
trained in the task of towing a glider for a maximum of four hours in a 
daylight operation to a known objective. The Air Vice-Marshal did not 
hesitate to demand a serviceability of one hundred per cent., and knowing 
his men, he obtained it. Out of the 320 aircraft in 38 Group ready for the 
operation, 320 took off and all but one reached the neighbourhood 
of the objective. 

This achievement would not have been possible had not the ground staff 
shown the same efficient enthusiasm which marked the conduct of their 
flying comrades. No tow rope failure has been reported, and in one airfield 
alone, seventy-one newly delivered Halifaxes of the latest type were made 
ready for the operation by men working without pause until the job was 
doné. The result was apparent at the moment of take-off, when sixty 
combinations left the ground in fifty-six minutes. It is pleasant to record 
that fifty-eight of them returned ; one was shot down in flames and one 
made a forced landing in France, with its control column almost severed 
and hastily repaired with the shaft of a hammer bound to it by the Flight 
Engineer. 

The great team of tugs and gliders took off in the early hours of March 24th, 
1945. Their rendezvous was over Hawkinge in Kent. Thence the aerial 
fleet set course for Brussels, and passing over the field of Waterloo, turned 
northwards and was soon crossing the Meuse. ‘‘ From there,’’ says 
Brigadier G. K. Bourne, O.B.E., ‘‘ I could see the Rhine, a silver streak, 
and beyond it a thick, black haze, for all the world like Manchester or 
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Birmingham as seen from the air. For the moment, I,wondered whether 
the bombing of Wesel, which had preceded the attack upon that town by 
Commando troops, had been mis-timed. If this was so, then the whole 
landing zones would be obscured by the clouds of dust which would be 
blowing from the rubble created by the attack.’’ Dusty they were, but that 
did not prevent the pilots from making a very successful landing. By 
9.45 a.m. the fleet was approaching its objectives ; over the Rhine it flew, at 
a height of 2,500 feet, and three hours and ten minutes after the first of the 
combinations had taken off, the first glider was released. 

** In accordance with orders, but against my will, for I wanted to see what 
was happening, I had strapped myself in,’’ Brigadier Bourne goes on. ‘‘ We 
began to go down in a steep glide, and I listened with strained interest to the 
excited converse of our two pilots, neither of whom had been on operations 
before. . ~. Presently, I heard the first pilot say to the second ‘ I can see 
the railway.” Then I felt much relieved, and soon I saw the landscape 
flying past the windows. We landed very fast, went through a couple of 
fences and stopped with a jerk. AIlof us, consisting of the Defence Platoon 
of Divisional Headquarters, nipped out and took cover under a low bank 
on top of which was a post and rail fence. There was a lot of shooting 
about a mile away. We had arrived only about 600 yards from the pre- 
ordained spot.’® They moved off, reached two farms outside which German 
prisoners standing in docile lines were observed, and presently reached their 
Headquarters at Kipenliof Farm. Throughout, sniping was heavy from the 
eastern edge of the Forest. 

Some gliders landed within 200 and others within 50 yards of the objec- 
tive; and this, despite an artificial haze, created by the bombardment and 
the bombing of Wesel which, in places, reduced the length of vision to less 
than a furlong. Some landings were more, others less, eventful. The gliders 
carrying the coup-de-main parties of the Royal Ulster Rifles and the Oxford- 
shire and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry were particularly successful. The 
first, consisting of a party carried in six gliders, landed with pin-point 
accuracy on both sides of the bridge over the Issel—their objective ; the 
second only on the west side of the second bridge, but it was speedily captured, 
though it had subsequently to be blown in order to prevent a German counter- 
attack at night headed by a Tiger tank. 

Despite the careful planning and execution of the operation, the unfore- 
seen played its inevitable and important part—this time, mostly in the Allies’ 
favour. Thus it happened that many of the 513th Parachute Regiment of 
the American Army dropped by mistake on the divisional landing zone 
some little time before the gliders arrived. The Americans did not waste 
a moment checking their exact whereabouts, but went immediately, and 
with the utmost resolution, into action against a bewildered but still fiercely 
resisting enemy. . Casualties were not light, but by the time the British gliders 
began to swoop towards the ground, they had done ‘‘ wonderful work.”’ 
In the words of one who saw them that day ‘‘ they were not just good fighters, 
they were very good.”’ 

Of those landing by glider, the least fortunate were the Oxfordshire and 
Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, the Light Regiment of Royal Artillery and 
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the Detachments of Royal Engineers. Several of the gliders carrying these 
went astray, and soon expert Sappers were at a premium. The Commander 
of the Royal Artillery, Brigadier C. K. T. Faithfull, who had walked out 
uninjured from a glider reduced to matchwood by the force of its landing, 
found himself with no staff and but one signals officer to help him. Never- 
theless, the guns were successfully fought, and the Sappers completed all 
their demolition tasks, though at the outset hardly more than a quarter of 
their numbers were available. 

Of the gliders which carried these troops and the Air Landing Brigade, 
90 per cent. touched down in the landing zone ; but of the 416 which reached 
the battlefield only 88 landed undamaged. Of the remginder, all were hit, 
mostly by light flak and small arms fire, and 37 were completely burned out. 
The casualties among the glider pilots amounted at the end of that day to 
between 20 and 30 per cent. killed, wounded and missing. 


The winged horse and its rider 


While the Air Landing Brigade was thus coming into action and securing 
its objectives, the rest of the Division, composed of the 3rd and Sth Parachute 
Brigades, was equally successful. They reached their landing zones under 
fire which, although heavy, and indeed severe, came mostly from light flak. 
The drop was accurate, and they were at once in action against an enemy 
who were, for a time, determined to sell their lives dearly. Poett’s men of 
the 5th Parachute Brigade attacked them in that spirit of genial ferocity 
which is the hallmark of airborne troops. Throughout this action, the high 
music of hunting horns, which have long been used by the commanders to 
rally their men, sounded up and down the battlefield, and the German 
defenders of the position discovered a new and pregnant meaning to the 
French poet’s observation that ‘‘ le son du cor est triste au fond des bois.”’ 

By that evening, the parachute troops had so overcome the enemy that it 
was possible for some at least of them to relax for a moment from their 
labours. Lieutenant-Colonel P. Luard, D.S.O., commanding the 13th 
Battalion of the 5th Parachute Brigade, cooked scrambled eggs for his 
Divisional Commander in the kitchen, festooned with smoked hams, of the 
farmhouse which he had made his headquarters ; and one of Brigadier 
Poett’s staff—in private life a jockey—provided jugs of milk from the 
neighbouring cows. The 3rd Parachute Brigade, under Brigadier J. Hill, 
took somewhat longer to clear the woods which surrounded their allotted 
objectives, but by early afternoon they had fought round them and captured 
between six and seven hundred prisoners. 

By one o’clock in the afternoon the Division had captured all their 
objectives, and by midnight Major-General Ridgeway had been able to pay 
them a visit. At ten a.m. the next morning, March 25th, the link between 
the airborne forces and the 2nd Army on the ground was strong and 
unbreakable. : 

So ended the first phase of the operation, which was conspicuously suc- 
cessful. The reason is not far to seek. The lessons taught by previous bloody, 
hard-fought battles had been well and truly learned, and the airborne troops 
had gone into action tied closely in terms of time and space to the army on 
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the ground. The result was victory, unadulterated and complete. It must 
not, however, be thought that its achievement was easy and almost bloodless. 
Despite the days and weeks of preparation, despite the novelty of the plan, 
_ despite the careful and accurate bombing and artillery fire, somewhat more 
. than a thousand out of a total of about 8,000 were casualties by sundown. 
Here the story of the exploits of the 6th Airborne Division must end, at 
the moment of their greatest triumph, the seizure of the high ground across 
the Rhine and of the bridges across the Issel. This achievement opened the 
flood gates, and in a few days the tide of Montgomery’s embattled might 
flowed through. The triumph was not theirs only, but belonged also to 
their gallant comrades of the 17th U.S. Airborne Division who fought 
beside them that day, and also, if indirectly, to the Ist British Airborne, who 
bore the burden of the day in Africa, Sicily and Holland. The high esteem 
in which the nation holds those men had received due expression on 


Wednesday, December 6th, 1944, at a special Investiture held in Buckingham | 


_ Palace. There, in the main hall, with its wide, crimson carpet, its pillars of 
white and gold, and its glimpse beyond of a gallery adorned with pictures 
of famous battles fought and won in other ages, the King bestowed the 
rewards of valour on some of those who had fought at Arnhem. The deeds 
they performed in that town were an inspiration and a spur to the men of 
the 6th Airborne, to whom was granted the good fortune to be the first of 
the airborne forces to set foot in Germany. Each officer and man of these 
two divisions wears upon his shoulder the badge of Pegasus, the winged 
horse and its rider, brandishing a lance. As an emblem it is singularly 
appropriate, and whenever the citizens of Britain catch sight of it, they may 
perhaps call to mind that other horse which, long-ago, it is said, brought 
armed men into the city of Troy—the vanguard of a victorious army. 
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Deserts in Disorder 


1 THE LIE OF THE LAND 


Early in 1941, when the army of General Platt was fighting its way up the 
precinices of Keren and the army of General Cunningham was racing across 
Somalia’s desolate flats, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland were headline news. 
Now the war has rolled many thousands of miles away, and ‘‘nothing much 
has been happening there since then’’. Yet all the while, in these remote 
lands, events were taking place which gained greatly in significance as the 
Allied armies took North Africa and swept into Europe. For British 
administrators in Eritrea and Somalia were learning lessons which should 
stand in good stead on the wider, more brightly lit European stage. The 
knowledge gathered and the methods followed in these distant desert colonies 
are not, of course, all applicable to European problems. But here at least in 
Italian East Africa, British administration had its first recent experience of 
Occupied Enemy Territory, and Occupied Enemy Territory its first recent 
experience of British administration. 

In this book we are not concerned with Ethiopia, for Ethiopia was never 
an Occupied Enemy Territory in the true sense of the term. As soon as 
conditions permitted, in accordance with Mr. Eden’s statement of February 
1941, the Emperor Haile Selassie returned not only tochis throne but to his 
power. Britain had redeemed the first of her many pledges to free the 
conquered and to cast down the proud. This book therefore describes only 
the two and a half years’ work of the Administration in Eritrea and Somalia— 
two of the world’s less promising deserts which Mussolini had decreed should 
blossom with at least an imported rose. 

The eastern lowlands of Eritrea stretch for 500 miles or so down the 
western shore of the Red Sea from the Sudan in latitude 18° north to 12° 
north and the French Somaliland border. This coastal plain consists of a 
narrow strip of featureless, boulder-strewn scrub, never more than fifty miles 
wide, rail-less, roadless, waterless and, for the most part, port-less too. 
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Far to the south Assab sweats in its solitary shimmer, isolated from the rest 


of the colony. Behind Assab are the salt pans of the Danakil desert, . 


300 feet below the level of the sea. But, if the war takes you to Eritrea, you 
will see nothing of Assab. You will land at the unattractively impressive 
port of Massawa, amid the humidity and the prickly heat of what is said to 
be one of the hottest towns on earth. If you are able, you will move on 
forthwith in one of the Administration’s cars. After driving awhile through 
thorn trees and crumbling barrenness, you find yourself climbing the towering 
wall that has loomed at you dimly out of the haze of heat. 

Immediately you are confronted with Italian engineering at its best. 
The hills give place to mountains, and the mountains to greater mountains. 
Up them, always at an easy gradient, the road winds inevitably, majestically 
on. Every now and again you catch glimpses of the mountain railway or 
the dizzy stretches of the aerial ropeway that are likewise breasting this 
tremendous precipice. At more than one place you can stop your car and 
look down on a scenic-railway constructor’s dream. The view is full of 
drops and stretches of track that vanish round corners or into the black 
blobs of tunnel mouths, minute and far below. And if the brown-grey-red 
of the landscape is temporarily tinted green by Eritrea’s short rainy season, 
you reflect that deserts—if they are vertical enough—can be very beautiful. 

Suddenly, without warning, you find that these mountains have a top. 
Before you know it, you are trundling through Asmara, wondering how this 
Furopean city of broad boulevards, super cinemas, super Fascist buildings, 
cafés, shops, two-way streets, and a first-class hotel ever came to get there. 
This is the partly cultivated and densely populated high plateau, the 
8,000-foot altipiano, on the mountain backbone that stretches away 
right into Ethiopia, and the only region of Eritrea high or healthy or cool 
enough for white settlement. This altipiano is of no tremendous width ; 
if you drive a further sixty miles to the pretty little unwarlike town of Keren, 
you will have already dropped a considerable height, and you have yet to 
cascade down the 2,000 feet of semi-precipice up which General Platt’s 
troops so miraculously fought their way. Down at the bottom you are again 
in Africa. The people are the shock-headed Beni Amer, the streams are 
bordered by thick fringes of dum-palms, and most of the year have so little 
water in them that they justify the saying that ‘‘if you fall into a river in 
Africa, you get out and dust yourself’’. 

And so you reach Agordat, with its white glare and its arched government 
buildings, and its settlement of West Africans stranded on the course of their 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and beyond that the camel country and the steadily 
growing heat, till you come at last to Tessenei and the borders of the Sudan. 
By then your memory of Eritrea is a jumble of heat and camels and goats and 
engineering, spectacular bridges and frizzed hedgehogs of black hair, the 
ruined forts of Dologorodoc, great scrub-covered mountains, piled, 
tumbled boulders, and granite rocks. Asmara, with its cinemas and quick- 
trotting pony carts, has receded into the improbable world from which it 
sprang. And even now you have not seen the most Walt Disney country of 
all that stretches its fantastic hundreds of square miles southward into 
Ethiopia. ‘‘Magnificent’’, you say, if you have a taste for grandeur rather 
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than beauty. If you are merely economically, agriculturally or industrially 
minded, you murmur ‘‘what a hole’’. 

Somalia, like Eritrea, is a desert, but of a more normal kind. Eritrea 
is small, spectacular, and vertical. Somalia is vast, dreary and flat. Off all 
its 274,000 square miles, only in certain small portions of the South-Eastern 
Province can it be called productive. For the rest, it is a featureless expanse 
of nothing in particular. There is not a single farm in the thousands of 
square miles of Mudug Province which, in the words of one political officer 
who had cause to know it well, is ‘‘a worthless desert of sand and low scrub 
which does not grow to the height of more than about three feet. In general 
the view of any part of it, as from the bridge of a ship at sea, is perfectly 
flat—a featureless plain with an equidistant horizon in all directions. Great 
numbers of stock subsist on the scrub, and on the stock subsist the people, 
their diet being confined to milk and meat’’. The North-West Province is 
much the same, save that here the ground rises slowly to the Ethiopian border, 
while the remote red mountains of the North-Eastern Province stretch 
interminably to the lighthouse of Gardafui. Nature‘has combined with 
Somali grazing practice to render desolate this perhaps once-watered land. 
Apart from the wandering tribesmen, no one lives there now save a handful 
of political and gendarmerie officers, whose duty it is to keep order. These 
men are practically cut off from their fellows, for Dante, for instance, lies 
far from Mogadishu at the end of 1,200 miles of boulder-strewn roads, 
covered twelve inches deep in friable dust in the dry weather and impassable 
during the rains. 

Of Somalia’s four main rivers, only the Juba flows all the year round or 
contrives to find the sea. The Webi Shebeli, after a promising start, loses 
its sense of purpose, runs parallel to the coastal dunes for the last 150 miles 
of its curious course, and just fails to reach either the Indian Ocean or the 
Juba. It 1s along these rivers that the only cultivable part of Somalia lies, 
with the exception of the Iscia Baidoa area, a country of many natural springs 
and the centre of native millet production. 

For the rest Somalia is a land of distances and heat, wells and camels 
and gathering desiccation, of interest only to the policeman and the 
administrator. No one, however much of an eye he has for grandeur, will 
say ‘‘magnificent’’ and anyone industrially minded will still say ‘‘what a 
hole’’. 

The Italians established themselves in Eritrea in the second half of the 
nineteenth century. The railway, begun in 1898, topped its precipice only 
after thirteen years of eifort, but years earlier the name of Asmara, in those 
days the sensible little highland capital of an unpretentious colony, was 
appearing on maps of Africa that still knew no Nairobi. Somalia, originally 
part of the Empire of the Sultan of Zanzibar, also dates from the end of the 
century, when the Italians landed on the beach at Mogadishu, just below the 
point where the club now stands. Here, and on the Webi Shebeli planta- 
tions, and later on the Juba river, which was ceded to Italy after the last war, 
250 colonists lived for many years quiet, unpolitical, unostentatious lives. 

It was not until 1930 drew near that expansion fever came over these two 
deserts. About that time, Mussolini decided to build them up as the twin 
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PRECIPICE. Under black peaks the road coils from Asmara, capital of Eritrea, 
to Keren. Except for a strip of coastal plain, Eritrea is a tumble of mountains. 
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pe PLAIN. Monotonous as the near-desert on either side of it, the Strada Imperiale 
stretches from Somalia into Ethiopia. These flat wastes are typical of Somalia. 
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bases for a pincer attack on Ethiopia. From that moment their economy 
went crazy, and their history during the next five years makes some of the 
strangest reading of our time. By 1940, both Eritrea and Somalia were 
suffering from that political and economic over-development which rendered 
their collapse inevitable under the stress of war. Then came the blockade, 
the exposure of inefficiency and corruption, the wandering thousands of 
armed and lawless banda, the looting and the helplessness ; and finally the 
arrival of the British to face all the problems of reorganisation, the solutions 
of which were very far from clear. 

Fortunately, however grave the problems, the general principles along 
which their solution must be sought were precise and free from doubt. 
They were not novel or devised in a hurry to meet the situation; they 
formed part of public international law, founded upon conventions to which 
all the belligerents had set their seals. That these principles had from the 
first been disregarded by the Germans in Poland, Norway, Holland, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, and France could be no excuse for similar behaviour. 
It was a duty to administer the occupied territories at as little cost to the 
British war effort as might be; and it was a duty to maintain in them as 
_ much of the Italian way of life as was compatible with the interests of the 
Eritreans and Somalis and with Allied conceptions of decency and justice. 
The story of how this was attempted and carried out is the theme of the 
following chapters. 

Every newspaper reader is familiar with the spectacular history of the 
German-occupied territories—the massacres and the violent resistance, 
the dead-weight of fear under which alike the subject peoples and the 
German garrisons live. It is perhaps to the credit of the British Administra- 
tion in Eritrea and Somalia that this book is lacking in melodramatic 
adventure or blood-curdling events. 


2. THE SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


The British Military Administration, then called the Occupied Enemy 
Territories Administration, came into being early in 1941, and it came into 
being in a hurry. If Britain had been Germany, doubtless a body of men 
would have been training for this particular task ever since 1935—but 
Britain is not Germany. Moreover, there was another excellent reason why 
steps had not been taken earlier. No one familiar with the military situation 
in East Africa at the end of 1940 could have dreamed that the fall of this part 
of the Italian Empire would come about so swiftly. Even in January 1941, 
when the state of Italian morale was becoming apparent, General 
Cunningham believed that he could do no more by May than clear Kenya’s 
Northern Frontier Province and capture Kismayu. Instead, so complete 
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was the Fascist collapse that by February almost all Somalia was in our 
hands ; by the first week in April General Cunningham was in Addis Ababa 
and General Platt was in Asmara. 

**Within five months of my assumption of duty’’, the Chief Political 
Officer wrote of the new responsibilities both in Eritrea and Somalia, and 
in Ethiopia, ‘‘administrations had to be established for a territory about 
720,000 square miles in extent, containing 119,000 European civilians and 
about 12,000,000 Africans. At no time was there more than a handful 
of trained staff available for the purpose, particularly for administrative, 
legal, financial and political duties, and even by the end of June 1941 the 
total number of officers employed under me, in occupted enemy territories 
and at my headquarters, amounted only to 268, which is almost the exact 
strength of the European Italian staff of the Post Office at Asmara.”’ 

Yet the way in which this organisation, founded hurriedly and late and 
collected under the gravest difficulties, tackled its problems makes one of 
the most remarkable tales of the war. Men from the neighbouring African 
dependencies of Kenya, Uganda, Tanganyika and the Sudan, some from as 
far afield as Rhodesia, Egypt and Palestine, some with previous adminis- 
trative or specialised experience and some without, many of them unable to 
speak more than a few words of Italian, let alone Somali, Tigrinva or 
Amharic, but all of them alike in their adaptability, plunged cheerfully into 
the seas of chaos before them. Ina few months they had rescued Eritrea and 
Somalia from complete totalitarian collapse, and were running them with 
smoothness and efficiency. And they were doing so in the middle of a war 
in lands through which war had passed, populated not only by Africans but 
also by an allegedly hostile European race. 

The handful of administrators who entered these territories found 
themselves faced with problems less colossal, but no less difficult, than those 
likely to be met in Europe. They had on their hands two over-capitalised, 
bankrupt semi-deserts, which had never been self-supporting and which had 
never been intended to be self-supporting. These territories had developed 
no industries and little agriculture, their imports for years had greatly 
exceeded exports, they had been maintained hitherto only by enormous 
grants-in-aid from Italy. Their native populations consisted chiefly of 
Somalis and Eritreans, of which the former had earned a well-deserved 
reputation for turbulence, while the latter had recently developed a marked 
disrespect for the Italians; and both had at their disposal quantities of 
rifles, hand-grenades, ammunition and machine-guns beyond their wildest 
dreams. 

The Italians also were of a difficult type. Although, particularly in 
Eritrea, there were intelligent and able men among them, there were large 
numbers of government officials for whom nominal jobs had been ingeniously 
created, unwanted men who had left Italy for the good of their political 
health, and Fascists who had left Italy to line their pockets. This surplus 
European population was concentrated in Eritrea, mostly in Asmara, that 
remarkable levitated white elephant, which Fascist grandiosity and engineer- 
ing skill had conjured into existence at 7,800 feet, in the midst of a country 
that lacked the means to support it. In this strange city, which will be 
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CEREMONIAL -IN MOGADISHU. This is the annual Fascist celebration in 
the capital of Italian Somaliland in 1939. There are no Somalis in the picture. 


described more fully later, lived 45,000 Italians, who could not obtain enough 
fresh milk for their small children and imported their vegetables from Rome, 
and 100,000 natives, largely crowded into latrineless native quarters, which 
lacked enough water even for their unambitious needs. 

To quote from official reports, at Massawa, at Asmara and elsewhere, the 
Italians had ‘‘established factories and engineering shops. . . . There is an 
impressive transport equipment, there are airfields, aircraft engineering 
shops, and electric light and power. But there is nothing for which all these 
facilities can be used except to supply the needs of an army, campaigning 
southwards against Ethiopia. The elimination of that army brought to an 
end the only purpose of the greater part of the organisation and equipment of 
the Italian colony, with the resultant problems of unemployment, supply and 
subsidy which have caused us and are continuing to cause us the gravest 
difficulties’’. 

In Somalia, too, the conditions found were similar in the main, though 
different in detail. True, Mogadishu had never suffered from the 
elephantiasis that had overtaken Asmara. True, the Italian population of 
the colony was only one-tenth of that of Eritrea ; but they were more violently 
Fascist, incorrigibly corrupt, and cordially hated by the Somali, who is 
difficult to deal with even at his friendliest. Here in Somalia there was some 
agricultural development, but the crops grown had always been uneconomic 
and were practically useless save for export to protected monopolistic markets. 
In any case, production had broken down, for the labour had run away, and 
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the farmers seemed unwilling to help either themselves or each other. Here, 
too, to a greater extent than in Eritrea, the natives had armed themselves 
with sufficient weapons to give vent to their love of tribal feuds and their 
hatred of the Italians, or, if they felt so minded, to start a Jehad under a new 
Mad Mullah. Neither in Eritrea nor Somalia did circumstances seem 
propitious for a quickly collected, under-staffed, largely inexperienced and 
somewhat experimental scratch administration. 


3. THE PIONEERS MOVE IN 

f 
On 19th January 1941, having been appointed Chief Political Officer, 
Major-General Sir Philip E. Mitchell arrived in Cairo to begin his work. 
He was at that date a general without an army ; his command consisted of 
precisely one staff officer. The first Deputy Chief Political Officer for 
Eritrea was appointed a week later, on 26th January, while the army was 
advancing towards Keren. On 9th February he crossed the frontier and 
next day set up his headquarters at Agordat. He had with him at this 
stage only one officer, the Secretary to the Administration, and twelve 
native policemen borrowed from Khartoum. 

Fortunately, the situation was not complex. There was no Italian 
population to help or hinder, and the tribes had a structure similar to that 
of their relatives in the Sudan. Problems mostly centred around the 
mysteries of the lira and piastre, the restarting of trade despite these mysteries, 
the question of what to do with the Tessenei cotton crop, and of getting in 
supplies. For these matters he was, at this stage, directly responsible to 
the General Officer Commanding, Lieut.-General Sir William Platt. The 
entry into Asmara was a very different business. So far the only Italian 
civilian encountered had been a 74-year-old, bankrupt ex-contractor, who 
had stayed behind at Tessenei. But now the Administration was confronted 
with an Italian population of 40,000 or 50,000, with the entire governmental 
and municipal staffs from which not one clerk was missing, and with rows 
of ornate and armed Italian police, ten to every British soldier. 

The first Deputy Chief Political Officer for Somalia was appointed on 
]1ith February 1941, while the armies were tearing their way through 
Jubaland. Four days later he flew to Kismayu, the little Indian Ocean 
port. It had been captured only the day before. He found everything 
in chaos. The Italians had fled before the British came, sanitary services 
had broken down, and the natives had spent two days in an ecstasy 
of looting. He appointed a Senior Political Officer who had previous 
experience of Somalis in Kenya’s Northern Frontier Province, and then 
returned to Nairobi to organise. Almost before he got there, Mogadishu 
bad fallen and the army was racing for the Ethiopian border. Vast new 


tracts of country were conquered from day to day, and were duly handed 
over to the Admvnistration. The D.C.P.O. returned forthwith with such 
assistants as he was able immediately to muster. A few of these were 
flown direct to Mogadishu but the main party of sixteen British officers, three 
British other ranks and twenty-nine motor vehicles, left Nairobi by road 
on 7th March and after a thousand miles of hard driving reached the 
capital in a week. 

These new Political Officers were distributed as rapidly as might be 
through the vast square mileage of Somalia’s less barren wastes. Within 
a week of their arrival they were in Kismayu, in the white little coastal towns 
of Brava and Merka, along the great stretches of the Juba river at Gelib, 
Bardera and Lugh, on the meandering Webi Shebeli at Afgoi and Villaggio 
D’Abruzzi, on the road to Ethiopia at Bulo Burti and Belet Uen. Here, 
isolated from the world and from each other, often unaided by so much 
as a native clerk (the average Somali being ignorant alike of English and of 
typing), each wrestled with the particular brand of chaos he found in his own 
allotted district. 

Administrative duties were not the only tasks that fell to these officers in 
the early days. ' The army had advanced so swiftly into Ethiopia that it had 
left behind it whole tracts of untouched country, especially to the north-east 
between the Mogadishu-Jijiga road and the Cape of Gardafui. These vast, 
desolate stretches of rock and sand might have given scope for prolonged 
resistance in the hands of a more determined enemy ; as it was, they were 
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swiftly reduced to order by a handful of Political Officers. An aircraft was 
sent to drop pamphlets on Rocca Littorio, the administrative centre of 
Mudug, with instructions for surrendér,and next day an Assistant Political 
Officer, an officer of the King’s African Rifles, and eight tough South African 
troops arrived in a Junkers 88. The stipulated white flags could not be 
seen, but the party decided to risk it. The Resident of Rocca Littorio duly 
made his submission. This process would have been repeated at Obbia if 
the dilapidated condition of the Valencias, the only available aircraft, had 
not led to a series of forced landings up and down Somalia. In the end this 
tiny port was occupied by forces travelling by lorry from Rocca Littorio. 

Only the north-east corner of Somalia remained. The exploration of 
this area fell to the same Assistant Political Officer, accompanied now by 
six Tanganyika police. On 19th April he landed at Gardo, found it deserted, 
and got into touch with the local chiefs. Meanwhile, units of the Camel 
Corps, with a number of semi-commando units, were pushing in from 
British Somaliland still farther to the north. Bender Cassim and Dante 
fell, and the Italians grouped themselves for a first and final stand near the 
lighthouse at Gardafui. Unfortunately for their stand, however, a British 
officer, his orderly and one other rank walked by mistake into the Italian 
position before an attack could be launched. The garrison, havmg now 
retired to the final limits even of Somalia, had no alternative save to surrender 
on the spot. 

Thus the occupation of the greater part of Somalia had been completed 
with the use of the fewest possible troops, and the British officials had to 
settle down to less exciting days: to thinking out what was to be done with 
the wrecked tunny fishery at Bender Cassim and the always uneconomic 
£3,000,000 salt works at Dante. Above all, it was necessary to deal at once 
with the large-scale raids which were now being launched by well-armed 
Somali tribesmen against their cousins in British Somaliland in an un- 
precedentedly totalitarian manner, including rape and the theft of water- | 
carrying camels, two practices which were quite contrary to the traditional 
protocols governing Somali looting. 


4. SETTLING DOWN 


It may be easier to capture a capital than to administer it successfully. 
If the capital is surrendered without actual fighting, as was the case in 
Mogadishu, Addis Ababa, and Asmara, then there 1s usually in the streets 
a large-sized crowd, drawn by a mixture of curiosity and the desire to witness 
the making of history. Normally, that crowd can be relied on to applaud, 
partly from the human instinct to clap the conqueror, partly from policy, 
partly in all sincerity. But behind the front of enthusiasm and excitement, 
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Opinion is not yet formed ; for every man and woman in the streets, ten are 
waiting doubtfully behind their shuttered windows. In these early critical 
hours or days, a single incident of impatience or exasperation, a confusion 
arising from the clash of languages, an accidental omission, may put an end 
to understanding for years to come. 

This phase is even more difficult for the Administration than for the 
troops, for the troops have but to behave patiently and punctiliously, whereas 
the Administration has to deal with complicated governmental machines and 
solve the personal equation of the frequently touchy individuals who compose 
those machines. It is so easy, to put it at its simplest, to intern too many or 
to intern too few; to create a situation which broadens the temporary 
humiliation of the inhabitants into years of silent misery and requires from 
the occupying Power a larger force to garrison the land and a larger body 
of administrators to run it. If, on the other hand, no mistakes are made 
and confidence is gained, the occupied territory may largely run itself. Ina 
week or two, the public may realise that the dreaded catastrophe was no 
catastrophe at all, that things have not changed for the worse. In a matter 
of months, they may feel they have changed for the better. 

In Asmara, on 2nd April, it was especially vital that confidence should 
be gained; the Administration was still so understaffed that it is hard to see 
how it could have carried on without co-operation. By now, some half- 
dozen new officers had arrived, the twelve police had grown to about eighty, 
and sixty partly trained irreguiars swelled their nominal if not their effective 
strength ; but the time had not yet been reached when the Administration 
could begin to think of itself in terms even of separate one-man depart- 
ments. Go-operation was secured, however, and Eritrea did not tread the 
unhappy path of conflict and oppression. 

In Somalia, though the European civilian population was less than 7,000, 
both international law and common sense demanded that the Administration 
- should as far as possible work in with the Italian authorities. Such a policy 
would keep both the native and European population in employment, would 
reduce the danger to security, and reduce to a minimum the British staff 
which it was necessary to employ. Here, however, the Italians proved less 
unreservedly co-operative, more Fascist and more corrupt, than those of 
Eritrea. In Mogadishu immediate co-operation of a kind was obtained 
from the municipio, whose mayor, despite pronounced Fascist sympathies, 
for which he later had to be interned, saw the necessity for organising relief. 
The staffs of the various government departments, who had already received 
three months’ pay in advance, found it difficult to make up their minds. In 
the end two parties emerged—a Fascist minority which consisted of the more 
recent immigrants, minor officials and a few hot-headed, diehard leaders, 
and the government party, including the civil servants and residents of long 
standing, who recognised that co-operation was in the best interests of their 
country. 

In the end, however, even their assistance proved more trouble than it 
was worth. To quote from a contemporary report, ‘‘the Italian officials we 
have retained in office pursue their corrupt and idle course. They do little 
and care less fer the welfare of their fellow countrymen. Italians in difficul- 
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ties inevitably come to British officers for help and advice, and openly 
expressed contempt for Italian officialdom is growing in volume’’. In the 
end, after five months’ trial, the experiment had to be abandoned and the 
majority was removed. But the municipio is still functioning today. Not 
one serious act of sabotage occurred, and Somalia, like Eritrea, was spared 
the misery of hating its masters. : | 

Gradually, in both Eritrea and Somalia, things steadied down to normal 
administration. Little by little, the natives learned that the overthrow of 
the Italians did not mean the enthronement of anarchy, while the Italians, 
realising that after all the world had not come to an end, settled down to a 
provisional acceptance of the British occupation. 

It was easy to understand this attituile. Fascism had suffered a crushing 
local defeat, but in the eyes of Italians, the most wishful thinkers in all 
Europe, there was no reason why a German triumph in Egypt should not at 
any moment reinstate Mussolini in the howdah of his White Elephant. 
Serious attempts at sabotage or risings were not to be expected from a people 
who had failed to fight to the end, even when the dice was loaded in their 
favour. But in such times as the months before El Alamein there were 
signs that they would become restive, and even dangerous, if German troops 
approached. However, the chief occupation of even the more enterprising 
Fascists never got beyond rumour-spreading and black-listing, threatening 
Italians who co-operated too readily with the castor-oil they would be made 
to swallow one day, and photographing co-operators at their work. 

On the whole, the extreme Fascists cancelled out the extreme anti- 
Fascists, who were neither numerous nor very influential. Their weakness 
was only to be expected. While Italy was still at war, pro-British or pro- 
democratic activity was easy to denounce as unpatriotic treachery. On the 
whole, therefore, the Administration decided that it was best to regard the 
Italians in Eritrea and Somalia as neither Fascist nor anti-Fascist, but just 
Italian ; not to attempt to build up an anti-Fascist party, since in so doing 
one would automatically stimulate a pro-Fascist party ; to take the line that 
would keep the colonies quietest and enable them to be administered with 
the minimum of fuss. Therefore, while all Fascist propaganda was 
suppressed in schools, for many months no attempt was made to remove the 
emblems and slogans with which Mussolini had so plentifully and entertain- 
ingly bestrewn the arid country-sides of Eritrea and Somalia. They were 
left as crumbling monuments to a crumbling Power. Until quite recently, 
as you drove through what was then called the Viale Mussolini, you might 
still be exhorted somewhat anachronistically to ‘‘believe, obey and fight’’. 
All this, however, has now been changed at the request of the Italians them- 
selves ; Fascist names have disappeared from the streets of Asmara and the 
one-time Viale Mussolini now rejoices in the name Corso d’Italia. 

So far, in order to sketch the broad general picture of how the Adminis- 
tration came to Eritrea and Somalia, events in both colonies have been dealt 
with side by side. This method is necessarily abandoned in the succeeding 
twelve chapters, seven of which are concerned with developments in Eritrea, 
five with developments in Somalia. In the last chapter of the book the work 
of the British Military Administration is considered as a whole. 


THE SUNNY DAY. Eritrean children gossip with a Civil Affairs officer. On the 
mountains in the background, two years before, was fought the Battle of Keren. 


Recovery in Eritrea 


5. KEEPING THE PEACE 


Of all the important duties of an Occupied Territory Administration, the 
first is to maintain security. The officers of the Administration need to be 
able to go about their work without fear of interference, and the army must 
know that its lines of communication are safe. In Eritrea it was necessary, 
too, that Italians should not feel themselves in danger of molestation from 
their armed and by no means orderly ex-subjects. The collapse of a regime 
is the ideal time for paying off old political and personal scores and for the 
acquisition of sudden wealth by rapid, illegal means. 

In this chapter, which describes how order was restored and maintained 
in Eritrea, it is essential to remember that throughout the British occupation 
there has existed in the territory a military garrison which in time of emergency 
would take control. That emergency has never arisen, but it should not be 
forgotten that the garrison was always there, and that its presence was a 
constant source of discouragement to the lawless. Had no garrison existed, 
the Administration could certainly not have carried on with the scanty 
personnel at its disposal. Equally, but for the skill, determination and 
tact of the Administration, a very much larger garrison would have been 
required than the small force which was distributed here and there throughout 
the land. 

In Italian times there were in Eritrea two kinds of police—Mussolini’s 
Polizia Africana Italiana (known as the PAI) and the royalist Carabinieri. 
The PAI were employed for police work of every kind, but quite half of their 
duties was to make Italians good Fascists. They corresponded in fact to 
the German Gestapo, and in the towns, which is where they mostly operated, 
their powers were unlimited. The Carabinieri, on the other hand, were an 
old-established gendarmerie, who came directly under the King and figure 
at the head of the Italian army list. They had, of course, existed long before 
the PAI, and though they had found it wise to become good Fascists there 
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was little love lost between them. The Carabinieri operated more in the 
out-districts than the towns. 

There were innumerable other groups of Italians, such as the glorious 
customs officers of the Guardia di Finanza, who walked about Asmara in 
riding boots and striking uniforms. It was by no means easy to tell at first 
sight who was a policeman and who was only an impressive imitation ; and 
in the end all had to be issued with armbands to ensure identification. 

Since the Administration as yet possessed no adequate police, it was 

essential to make use temporarily of the existing Italian force, or such 
members of it as were not positively disaffected. The PAI were considerably 
overstaffed—their ranks included 1,200 white men—and it proved practicable 
to dispense with the services of the more dangerous, chiefly the younger men 
and the more influential officers, and to accommodate them in the P.O.W. 
camps to which the whole force could correctly have been relegated. At 
one time it appeared that the fifty per cent. remaining might refuse to carry 
on, but in the end they decided to co-operate, realising that, if they did not, 
the Carabinieri would. Every effort was made to avoid interning the chief 
of the PAI. He was a charming, harmless gentleman, with such intriguing 
and melodramatic devices as a button on his desk which automatically 
locked his office door ; but in the end he became too much of a nuisance 
and had to be removed. 
_ With this large but untrustworthy force, salted by a handful of Sudanese 
Police, the Administration set to work to tackle as varied a collection of 
potential threats to security as can easily be imagined. The following weeks 
were marked by no single attempt at political assassination and by only one 
doubtful case of serious sabotage, but they cannot be classed as dull. There 
was, for instance, the tendency of tribesmen to use the arms and ammunition 
they had acquired, not against the government, but against each other and 
for highway robbery. There was the need to explain forcibly to the sedentary 
indigenous population of the altipiano that the time had not come to 
repudiate all obligations to concession owners and to loot occupied as well 
as unoccupied farms with the threat and occasionally the use of violence. 
There were the attacks by natives on Italians living in shacks on the outskirts 
of Dekamere. And, throughout the country, there were the vast numbers 
of strong, unemployed young men of military age, who wore civilian clothes 
and had never, never, never fought against us. 

In Asmara, in spite of the curfew, there was a great deal of petty crime, 
chiefly in the native quarter. The town was full of ex-soldiers, who had 
returned from the war without work, support or principles, of excited 
locals, and of Sudanese and French Equatorial Africans, who at the best 
of times are good workers but doubtful citizens outside their own countries. 
In the end it was decided to attempt to remove from Asmara the vast 
extraneous native population, and by the end of July law-abiding citizens 
had little of which to complain. 

But perhaps the worst problem of all was presented in Massawa, where 
from 5th May to the middle of August only one British Lieutenant of Police 
was available to struggle with a town which combined all the potentialities 
of a distressed area, a recently blockaded port, an abominable climate, and 
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a mixed population of all the Red Sea races, in addition to 2,000 Italians, 
many of whom were Fascists. 

Here occurred the concealment of the municipal funds by Italian officials, 
which led, after many false trails had been followed, to the digging up of 
2,250,000 lire in the local churchyard. Then there was the cleaning-up of the 
islands of the Dahlak archipelago and the capture of a number of prominent 
Fascists who were trying to escape in a small boat, not only with their ideo- 
logy, but also with large sums of money and goods. There was the case of 
the Resident of Nocra, whose luggage seemed to contain most of the cutlery 
of Massawa. There was the impossibility, even with such help as the 
military could provide, of guarding the vast open-sided goods shed of the 
Campo di Marte, in which a great quantity of inadequately catalogued goods 
had been dumped from German vessels before they were scuttled. There 
was the indiscriminate looting, which, unchecked by the police, was at first 
carried on even in daylight, and which led at length to the shooting of four 
offenders and the internment of the PAI. There was the almost simultaneous 
arrest of Massawa’s two most prominent religious leaders on serious charges 
—Father Avarodo, the parish priest, for being in unlawful possession of a 
revolver, and the Moslem Cadi for holding written communication with the 
enemy. 


THE VERTICAL DESERT. Most of Eritrea is mountainous. Onty the narrow 
8,000-foot plateau on which Asmara is Luilt is suitable for settlement. The coastal 
plain is a strip of scrub, and west of the capital are jumbled unpromising hills. 
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At this time, too, broke out a serious fracas between the Eritreans and 
some unruly Sudanese of a Pioneer company, which came eventually not only 
to sticks and stones but to bayonets and hand-grenades. The Italian police 
failed to put in an appearance while this riot was going on; it was finally 
checked by the courageous action of two young British officers, who managed 
to put a sudden stop to fighting in which fifteen people had already been 
killed and upwards of fifty injured. Finally, on 7th August, occurred the 
great fire at the ammunition dump, in which 8,000 Italian shells and 1,200 
Italian landmines went up. The fire rendered 4,000 natives homeless. 
Sabotage was suspected, but never proved. 

At the same time, there were continuous thefts from the railway and even 
heavier ones from the aerial ropeway, which drops 8,000 feet in forty-eight 
miles down some of the remoter stretches of Eritrea’s lawless mountain- 
sides. Some of the criminals were undoubtedly baboons, which learned 
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into the field six months after the occupation, the Force keeps order throughout the territory. 


how to swarm up the pylons and help themselves, but the unearthing of 
caches totalling £3,000 in value and the conviction of thirty-five employees 
froved that a human element was concerned as well. 

At this stage, when the British officers numbered only four or five, there 
was no hope yet of taking charge ourselves, but in August 1941 the situation 
was changed by the arrival of an adequate number of trained officers from 
Southern Rhodesia. Six months after the occupation, the Eritrean Police 
Force began to take the field. It consists today of 3,000 Eritreans, under 
ninety-seven British officers and inspectors. It has a strong C.I.D. branch, 
with finger-print, record and photographic sections ; four armoured cars, 
which once belonged to the Italians ; a half-squadron of some sixty mounted 
men ; and a striking force 250 strong for repelling raids from beyond the 
Ethiopian frontier. There has never been any lack of volunteer recruits, 
who receive pay, uniforms, and three months’ training, and come from a 
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great variety of tribes. Those chosen for Asmara are mainly Copts, but 
in the lowlands the rank and file are recruited from the tribesmen, less 
literate but less timid than the town-bred Eritrean. 

Today Eritreans do every job for which they can be trained. They 
control the traffic ; they man the armoured cars. The Italian members of 
the force have been gradually reduced from their original multitude to 165 
PAI, most of whom are technical experts, photographers, investigators and 
prosecutors, and 185 Carabinieri, who work in the country under British 
officers in scattered twos and threes. Italians are never employed in native 
areas or for political matters, but for straightforward police-work in districts 
in which Italians reside. 

Police-work in Eritrea has lost its early glamour. There is, of course, 
petty crime in Asmara and Massawa, there are occasional minor tribal 
scraps in the remoter lowlands, and there are occasional raiding parties 
from Ethiopia. But whereas in Italian times a policeman would never 
dream of going about unarmed, today he never carries a weapon unless he 
is engaged on some special task. 

For the last two years in'Eritrea, the Administration has maintained as 
high a standard of security as was ever reached in Italian times, despite the 
arms in the hands of natives and the presence of a nominally enemy com- 
munity. This has been achieved by a very much smaller police force, of 
whom only a hundred are British or Allied white personnel. 


ERITREAN VCLUNTEERS form the body of the Eritrean Police Force of 3,000 
men. The number of British officers and inspectors in it is less than one hundred. 
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6. COURTS OF JUSTICE 


When you occupy a territory, if you are not an Axis Power, you do not 
requisition all you see regardless of humanity and individual rights. You 
do not shoot people out of hand or imprison them at will. Instead, you 
issue a number of proclamations. One of these announces that you have 
occupied the territory, that personal property will be respected, and that 
you propose to interfere with the rights of the populace as little as you can, 
provided they refrain from acts calculated to hinder the occupying Power. 
In another, you state what you regard as war crimes, and name the penalty for 
sabotage. In another, you set up courts, describe how these courts will be 
composed, and what classes of offence they will try. For the correct 
procedure for occupying territory is laid down carefully and clearly by 
international law. 

In an occupied territory, you do not judge yourself, especially if your 
legal department consists of one lawyer from Uganda. Instead, you invite 
courts to continue. Thus in Eritrea it was pointed out to the Chief Justice 
and the Public Prosecutor that, unless they co-operated, justice would have 
to be a rough and unsatisfactory affair administered by those not qualified ; 
but that if they agreed to carry on, Fascist legal principles must be dropped. 
In the case of five men, including the President of the Tribunal and the 
Attorney-General, love of Fascism at first proved stronger than love of 
Justice, but two or three days after the occupation the Italian courts 
reopened. They have administered justice satisfactorily ever since, and no 
case of corruption has had to be brought against an Italian magistrate. 
At first, it is true, they did not appreciate our bustling methods or see why a 
man must be tried within a week or two of arrest instead of a year or two. 
A prisoner, they assumed, was guilty unless he could prove himself innocent 
(otherwise how could you ever get a conviction ?), and so, if a man was 
going to get five years, a wait before trial of a year or two did not seem to 
them so bad. 

From the very beginning Italian courts, wherever possible, tried all 
cases under Italian law; but in many places the Italian courts had dis- 
appeared. Where this had happened, the British Military Courts, which 
had been set up mainly to try offences against proclamations, took the place 
of the Italian courts, and tried cases under Italian law. The British Legal 
Officers and the Italian lawyers have co-operated successfully in the 
administration of justice. | 

Only two innovations were introduced, one of which was a new form of 
native court. During the early stages of the advance from Eritrea, it was 
necessary, since the Italians had withdrawn, to set up native courts which 
operated on the Sudan model te everyone’s satisfaction. Later, as Italian 
courts functioned only in areas where Italians lived, native courts were set 
up elsewhere. This caused something of a stir among the Italian judiciary, 
who feared that the acquisition of new powers by Eritreans would create a 
difficult situation should Eritrea be handed back to Italy as part of the 
Peace Treaty. The step was, however, permissible under international law. 
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The other new departure concerned the Appellate Court. In Italian 
times it had been possible for appeal to be made from the High Court to 
the Court of Appeal of East Africa, which sat in Addis Ababa. With the 
return of the Emperor this had naturally ceased to function and a new court 
had to be created. Eritrean opinion to some extent resented the fact that the 
dispensation of justice still seemed to lie largely in Italian hands; the 
Administration therefore decided that on this occasion it would manifest its 
authority and that one British officer should sit with two Italian judges. 
The Italian judiciary objected very strongly, but was finally talked round. 
The court was duly opened and has proved a complete success, administering 
justice expeditiously and working on simple procedure. 

One peculiar problem, not met with in previous wars, was the para-statal 
concern, which had come into being too recently for its status to be clear. 
In international law, government property may frequently be seized, but 
private property may not be seized. What was one to do when one found 
that the Fascist State had gone into partnership with a grocer? How were 
you to regard a corporation in which the government owned some (but not 
all) of the shares, appointed the managing director, and audited the balance 
sheets ? Exactly what proportion of such a combine was one entitled to 
seize ? This problem gave the Administration many a headache, until the 
War Office ruling was received by which any concern in which the Italian 
Government had had an interest or over which it exercised control might be 
regarded as being fully statal ; private interests were, however, to be paid 
out immediately in case of hardship and after the war in other cases. 

In the early days the Administration was concerned with more urgent 
matters than the creation of courts of appeal or the complexities of para-statal 
combines. Many prisoners were awaiting trial, and the number of new 
arrests that followed the occupation was flooding the unhealthy prisons. 
Every effort was made to cope with this situation. In the midst of their 
multifarious other duties, the Senior Political Officer and the Political 
Officer at Massawa tried 847 cases in two months, while in Asmara three 
special Italian administrators were appointed to deal with nothing but court 
work. The pace of Italian courts was speeded up, with the result that 
1,099 cases were heard and settled in the same period in which, in 1940, 
278 cases had been tried. In the native districts, too, Eritrea went through 
an orgy of litigation. The courts of chiefs and headmen and the Sharia 
Court of Appeal were all of them fully occupied ; Eritreans are naturally 
litigious and the arrival of a new administration was regarded as a magnificent 
opportunity for defeated parties to attempt to reverse previous verdicts. 

The prisons of Eritrea were found to be in a lamentable state. Prisoners 
were herded in vast, dirty, foul-smelling wards, with tightly closed doors 
and windows. They slept with no protection but their rags on cement 
floors, whether in the moist heat of Massawa or in the cold of Asmara. 
These wards each contained as many as 160 to 200 men. They were infested 
with vermin which carried typhus and other diseases. There was little 
provision either for bathing or for washing clothes. Minors were not 
segregated from adults. Rations were inadequate, poor in quality, badly 
cooked. Europeans were given one meal of soup a day and two small 
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THE VERDICT. A case is settled quietly in the new Court of Appeal. <A 
judicial innovation, the Court sits with one British between two Italian judges. 


CHIEFS OF KEREN. These two chiefs have come into Keren, now a centre 
of native Gdiministration, to hear cases, and settle common prohlems. 
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loaves of bread ; natives had a bowl of vegetable soup and two flat cakes of 
meal. Many of the prisoners had been committed on political or trumped-up 
charges ; some had been awaiting trial for two or three years, because 
“*witnesses were away at the war’’. 

The most damning indictment was that the defects of any one prison, save 
Nocra, applied to almost all. Fascists were in charge in every case, and 
the warders were of a low type, ill-paid, and despised by the clerical and 
administrative staff, who were relatively well-paid and snobbish. 

Such a state of affairs could hardly be allowed to continue. The 
Administration promptly arranged that prisoners should get three meals a 
day, and provided them at a cost to public funds for which the Fascists, 
after rake-offs, had contrived to provide only one. Sanitation was made 
tolerable. And whereas, before the British came, prisoners had been allowed 
to stay behind bars till they rotted, it was decided to start prison industries, 
which were provided for under Italian law, but had never been introduced. 
At first, the men nearly rioted at what they thought an infringement of their 
right to be bored to death. Now they volunteer to learn new trades which 
will help them to make a living when released. 

Nocra has already been mentioned as an exception among Eritrea’s 
prisons, not because it was better, but because it was far, far worse. In this 
disgraceful penal settlement off the coast near Massawa, 105 people were 
awaiting trial, with no sanitation and practically no water, in one of the 
hottest spots on earth. 

This island was inspected on 6th May. The 465 civil prisoners found 
there were re-classified either as criminal or political. It was decided that 
133 were criminals in the first instance and must be sent to Asmara prison, 
while 332 were entitled to immediate release. But immediate release was 
out of the question ; they were all too ill. Skin diseases were rampant, 
venereal disease was so common and so advanced that the spectacle was 
terrible to behold ; all were starving. Some could not survive even the 
voyage to the mainland. Nine died in hospital on arrival and 114 cases 
had to be admitted for treatment, of which, after two and a half months of 
decent living, all save fifteen were cured. ‘‘I met them all when they came 
off the boat’’, said the legal adviser. ‘‘They were a horrible sight. I’m 
told Devil’s Island was a paradise compared with Nocra.’’ ‘‘I have never 
in my life imagined one could see such classical cases of vitamin deficiency’ ’, 
said the Chief Medical Officer. ‘‘Of those in hospital, thirty per cent. 
could not walk because of it. The scale of diet was absolutely appalling. 
They could not have expected anyone to live.’’ 

Nocra had been in existence for five years as a penal settlement, during 
which time it had held an average of 300 prisoners, mostly young men. In 
these five years 250 had died—a death-rate of one-sixth of the prison 
population every year. Today the settlement no longer exists. Nocra is 
just a little island, seldom visited, off the coast of Eritrea in the hot Red Sea. 
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In a book which aims at giving a fair and balanced picture of the work of 
the Administration in Eritrea and Somalia, it is difficult to describe the 
medical conditions found there without threatening the atmosphere of 
objectivity. In Asmara, which by virtue of its cathedral; boulevards and 
super cinemas must be judged by the standards of a modern European city, 
sanitation was deplorable. The chief means of obtaining drinking water 
was to purchase it from the carts of a monopolistic company in which 
Teruzzi, the Italian Minister for Colonies, had a private interest. Such 
water as the taps provided was undrinkable, and there was not enough of it 
even for washing. As for the sanitation, it suffered from the fact that the 
Italian genius for engineering comes to a sudden stop at plumbing. 

To quote from the medical officer’s report, ‘‘ Asmara has three public 
latrines, for Italians only. There are none for natives, either public or 
private. Ajir-raid shelters form a substitute for the modest. Main drainage 
runs into the now notorious Mai Bela, in which sewage floats past the garden 
suburbs of the inaptly named Villaggio Paradiso. Mai Bela received a 
tributary from the pond formed by the washings of the municipal slaughter- 
house. Thirty market gardens are watered by pump and main line from 
the Mai Bela’’. No drainage at all would have been preferable to this 
drainage. 


PEACEFUL VICTORIES. One of Eritrea’s Italian doctors in the Asmara 
laboratories co-operates in the brilliantly successful drive against tropical diseases. 
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Everywhere in Eritrea, enteric fevers and dysentery were endemic. In 
Massawa, conditions were indescribable. Here dengue fever was so 
common that it was known as ‘‘Massawa fever’’. Malaria could be 
contracted throughout the country, with the possible exception of Asmara 
and some of the higher settlements on the altipiano. Flies were regarded as 
inevitable natural phenomena. Conditions in the prisons have already been 
described, but it is perhaps not out of place to record here this description 
by the Senior Medical Officer of Adi Ugri jail, which he visited in the 
middle of a typhus epidemic.. ‘‘I saw it in May, just after I arrived. When 
they opened the first prison cell, I thought I had become dizzy. The whole 
floor and walls were moving with lice and bugs. We took all the prisoners 
out, disinfected the prison, and left it uninhabited for thirty-two days. 
When I went back, the bed-bugs were still alive. After that, I pulled down 
the walls.”’ - 

In the western part of Eritrea, the hospitals and dispensaries had closed 
down when the doctors withdrew to Asmara, while elsewhere throughout 
the country they had been taken over first by the Italian army and later by 
the British forces. So, at the time of the occupation, practically no civil 
hospital was still functioning in Eritrea. 

Into this frightful chaos plunged the Medical Department of the 
Administration. He (for the Medical Department consisted of one man) 
at once secured the co-operation of most of the sixty-eight Italian doctors on 
the ground that medicine was international, and recovered and reopened 
the hospitals one by one. But local Italian doctors seemed to have no 
conception of the running of public health and they had been trained to 
‘regard hard work in out-districts not as an opportunity but as a form of 
punishment. Some increase of staff therefore was necessary. When it was 
obtained, a health campaign was begun in Eritrea which in two and a half 
years has achieved quite startling results. 

In all the main centres of population a mosquito-control service was 
begun with the help of two military anti-malarial units. It is now carried 
on by Sudanese inspectors and a trained Eritrean staff. Today, except in 
Tessenei, it 1s possible to sleep safely without a net in any of the main towns 
and villages. In Agordat, only three cases were known to be contracted 
during the last malarial season, though in Italian times no less than eighty 
per cent. of the population, black and white, went down with this disease. 

Then there was dengue, which in the first May of the occupation had 
incapacitated every officer of the Administration and almost every officer of 
the Massawa garrison. This disease is spread by the aedes mosquito, the 
carrier of yellow fever, which breeds in houses, gutters, old tins, or wherever 
it can find a trace of moisture. As part of the yellow-fever campaign, a 
house-to-house inspection is carried out weekly by a British major, three 
British other ranks and forty Eritreans. As a result, the aedes mosquito 
has been practically eliminated, and with it dengue fever. In the spring of 
1942 there was a small epidemic. In 1943 there was none. 

Asmara, too, wears a new face. The refuse and debris of aerial 
tombardment have been removed. The noisome trenches and air-raid 
shelters have been filled in. The contract with the town cleaning service, 
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STREET SCENE. Life is sociable in Asmara’s native quarter. The town cleaning 
service now covers it, main water has been laid on, and a milk supply arranged. 
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SHE SITS IN THE SUN, ker life before her. Ina nearby street a child welfare 
centre has been opened, with permanent Eritrean and voluntary British staff. 
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which in Italian times had*not included the native village of 100,000 people, 
has been rescinded, and a new one issued. Milk pasteurisation has been 
started, and hundreds of miles from the capital lorries collect milk from 
Eritrea’s herds and bring it into Asmara for small children and the sick. 
A child welfare centre has been established in the native quarter, as it was 
painfully obvious that the Eritrean mother had no idea how to look after or 
bring up her infants. The clinic is staffed voluntarily by unpaid British 
women and paid permanent Eritrean staff. Two lectures a week are given, 
and the mothers are handed pamphlets written in Tigrinya and illustrated 
by Italian artists, which they can take back home and have read to them by 
their husbands. 

An orthopedic workshop, once located in Addis Ababa, has been set 
up for the manufacture of artificial limbs. This was very necessary in view 
of the multitudinous red ‘‘money-box’’ grenades, which were bestrewn all 
over the country-side and had, for instance, injured twenty-two children who 
played with them near Keren. By general hygiene and greater cleanliness the 
fly population has been reduced to one-fiftieth of its old multitudes. It is 
still too great, measured by English standards, but the comparison is 
remarkable to anyone who remembers the country as it was. 

The water shortage in Asmara has been very largely ended. Though the 
Italians had constructed in the native quarter a number of water points, each 
with perhaps a dozen taps, they were in a filthy condition, fed by mains 


MOTHERCRAFT IN ERITREA. This is a page from a pamphlet in the Tigrinya 
language used in the Asmara welfare clinic. It means :—‘ How to bath a baby : 
1. The water must not be too hot ; 2. Be very careful that no soap gets in its eyes ; 


3. Keep it out of a draught while still wet; 4. Rub it well with a towel at once.’’ 
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choked with accumulated sediment and supplied from a source which 
periodically dried up. In the dry season, natives were compelled to seek 
water from beyond the city limits. A few of the wealthier bought it from 
Teruzzi’s carts, but for the most part long strings of women and children 
made their way to the reservoirs many miles outside the town, scraped muddy 
water from shallow wells sunk under the dams, put it in petrol tins, and 
staggered home. 

When the British came, the situation was met partly by means of a 
number of tanker lorries. Since then, Lake Delia, a great new reservoir, has 
been completed ; the mains have been torn up and relaid to serve the native 
quarter ; filter wells have been sunk under the dams, and old fountains have 
been restored with healthier conditions. Water shortage in the European 
quarter is now almost a thing of the past, while inhabitants of the native 
quarter can count on three gallons a day instead of the quart or so which 
was all they could get in the dry season of 1942. In most of the other towns 
of Eritrea the water supply has been increased, though nowhere was the 
shortage so acute as in Asmara. 

This chapter closes with an inglorious confession. The iniquitous 
Mai Bela remains. It cannot be covered in, as it takes storm water as well as 
sewage ; and, if it were covered, it would become not only blocked but 
uncleanable. The only solution is an entirely new system of drainage for the 
whole of this fantastic capital, where so much money was squandered by the 
Fascists on the unessentials of life. Such a monumental work cannot be 
afforded in the middle of a war by an Administration whose terms of reference 
were “‘care and maintenance’’. 


8. EDUCATION FOR YOUNG AND OLD 


Native education under the Italians was by no means ignored. Excluding 
the Tigre province, which was really part of Ethiopia, there were in Eritrea 
fourteen government and three mission schools. There were also twenty-five 
village schools, run by uninstructed Eritreans, which figured in reports but 
were never inspected and were of doubtful value. These schools between 
them were irregularly attended by some 6,000 pupils. 

Under the Italians, native education served a political purpose. All 
instruction in the government schools was given in Italian, and such mission 
schools as were not repressed in 1932 survived only by agreeing to limit their 
teaching of Tigrinya and Ge’ez to religious instruction. The text-books, 
expensively produced, were written in Italian and glorified the Duce on 
almost every page. Military service was lauded. Boys were encouraged to 
become ‘‘little soldiers of the Duce’’, the Fascist salute was compulsory, 
and at the morning hoisting of the flag Italian songs were sung. 


SPEEC Hl DAY. Parents and notables, encouraged to take an interest in the 
children’s education, attend the Asmara school for the distribution of reports. 


When the Administration took over Eritrea, it was not found possible 
immediately to create an Education Department but, since January 1943, 
schools have been opening fast. Including the mission schools there are 
twenty-eight today, eleven more than there were in Italian times, unless one 
counts the twenty-five village schools, which were considered of too dubious 
a value to reopen. Only half as many boys are being taught, however, 
for it was decided this year to enrol 3,000 pupils for a satisfactory planned 
first-year course and increase these numbers next year when present pupils 
pass into the second year. Fifty pupils, taught daily in two classes of 
twenty-five, are now the limit of a teacher’s responsibility. The days of a 
hundred boys to a class are done. | 

Teachers, as in Italian times, must be recruited rather from the highways 
and by-ways, but some attempt is made to see that they know their job ; 
every year they undergo a three weeks’ course of lectures and demonstration 
lessons. Their status has been immeasurably improved. They are entrusted 
with running government schools, which was not permitted in Italian times ; 
their salaries have been doubled to £6 a month ; and they are given a special 
ration card, which puts them on the same basis as ‘‘notables’’. Everything 
possible is done to make them feel that an interest is taken in their work. 
The Education Officer and his Eritrean Inspector, though they have no magic 
carpet, contrive to tour the schools once every month—which at least 
compares favourably with the achievement of the Italian inspector who 
found time to visit the school at Agordat once for half a day in five years. 
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Eritrean schoolmasters are responding to this treatment with a sense of 
responsibility, initiative, and enterprise, and parents and notables, now 
encouraged for the first time to take an interest, serve on committees which 
spend time, thought, and money on the betterment of the schools. 

Books have proved a problem. It did not seem suitable that the general 
education of Eritreans should be confined to an ‘ability to recognise the 
features of Il Duce; the Administration is anxious to produce better 
farmers and agriculturists, not government typists and soldiers. The 
Moslems could be provided with books from the Sudan, but Tigrinya 
presented a more difficult problem, as the available Mission books consisted 
largely. of prayers and evangelical hymns, which did not figure in the 
curriculum. Use is therefore made of the Medical Department’s pamphlets 
on hygiene while new Tigrinya books are being produced. An 
‘“arithmetic’’, an illustrated A BC, and a simple book on hygiene are 
already in existence and other books will soon be ready. The Department 
is determined that Eritreans, both Moslem and Christian, shall not forget 
their mother tongue in learning Italian—or English. In the matter of female , 
education, the Administration has gone beyond the Italians, who had no 
counterpart to the newly opened gir!’ school in Asmara. 

The Education Department has paid more attention to Eritrean education 
than to Italian, for Eritrea is predominantly a native colony, and moreover 
repatriation has now removed most of the Italian children. The European 
schools were closed for eight months following the occupation, after which 
they were permitted to reopen privately on condition that Fascist methods 
were abandoned. But eventually the Administration shouldered the 
responsibility, recovered the buildings which had been requisitioned for 
many forms of war work, and enabled Italian schools to open properly in 
January 1943. Their syllabus remains unchanged, but all militarist teaching 
and Fascist doctrines have been rigorously excluded. 

Although the Ministry of Information in Eritrea is not connected with 
the Education Department, its activities have so marked an educative value 
that this is perhaps as good a place as any to give some account of its work. 
Under the Administration and the Ministry, the population of Eritrea, both 
Italian and native, is experiencing for the first time in many years the lesson 
of objectivity in the presentation of news. There has been no attempt to 
doctor facts or to build up an anti-Fascist party by vigorous propaganda. 
Italians, even in the dark days before El Alamein, have been permitted to 
listen to Radio Rome, and in the Eritrean Daily News the Globereuter 
service has been printed both in English and Italian. Thus Axis enthusiasts 
in Eritrea have had the opportunity to listen to both sides of every pro- 
nouncement and make their own deductions. 

The history of the Eritrean Daily News is interesting. At the time 
of the occupation there existed a Fascist-controlled paper called the 
Corriene Eritreo, which had a sale of 8,000 copies daily. This paper was 
immediately suspended. In response to the public demand for news, 
Informazione was started about the beginning of May, a gunner officer 
(aking the news down from the B.B.C. Later, he was joined by two British 
other ranks. The Eritrean Daily News was born on 17th June 1941 and, 
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EDITOR. The “Eritrean Daily News’’ is published by the Administration in 
English and Italian. It has 12,000 Italian and 2,000 British readers a day. 
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READER. This Eritiean is reading the new weekly newspaper—the first in 
history in Tigrinya, his own language. It costs 5 cents, and sells 5,000 copies. 
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despite incredible problems of personnel, paper supply, and conditions 
generally, publication has continued ever since. Its sales, which have 
reached as many as 17,000, have stabilised around the 14,000 mark ; and it - 
has thus eclipsed in popularity the Corriere Eritreo, even when its 2,000 
British readers are deducted. 

The steady production of the Eritrean Daily News is all the more 
remarkable since it is printed on a Swiss Duplex machine of 1900 vintage. 
The Fascist management had purchased another machine in the spring of 
1940, but unfortunately it left Italy in two ships, one of which had a brief 
argument with the Royal Navy. One half of the machine is therefore lying 
useless in the premises of the paper ; where the other half is lying is still a 
naval secret. Italian readers are also catered for by two Italian weekly 
newspapers, the one non-Fascist and the other' rabidly anti-Fascist in tone. 
Both started late in 1943 under the censorship of the Administration. __ 

An innovation which could never have been introduced in Italian times 
is the Ministry of Information’s weekly newspaper in Tigrinya, which is 
sold at 5 cents a copy and has a sale limited only by lack of paper to 5,000 
copies. Eritreans are thus provided not only with objective news, but also, 
for the first time in history, with a newspaper, in their own language. In 
addition to these two papers, the Ministry arranges photographic displays, 
keeps Asmara’s cinemas supplied with films, and broadcasts the news in 
Italian and Tigrinya in the one-time Viale Mussolini, where large crowds 
gathered to hear and applaud the news of the resignation of Il Duce. 


9 ITALIANS IN DISTRESS 


The economic state of Eritrea at the time of the occupation would be 
incomprehensible except in the light of Fascist colonial policy during the 
previous six years. Until 1935, the colony was a normal African territory, 
supporting perhaps 5,000 Europeans: by 1941 it was containing but not 
supporting 60,000 civilians, in addition to the armed forces. 

This large-scale immigration had its basis neither in agriculture nor in 
normal industry. Italians were certainly invited to come out and take up 
land,.but once they arrived it was made so difficult for them to do so that in 
the end they would rather do anything else. They filled in forms in triplicate 
and returned them to the political offices, which eventually refused their 
applications. These difficulties were not due'to inefficiency or red tape. 
As a part of deliberate policy the Government was reluctant to alienate 
native land, not because it hoped to make Eritreans good farmers but 
because it feared that the granting of concessions would discourage recruiting. 

Similarly, Eritrea’s few potential industries had never been developed, not 
through inefficiency or idleness, but because the colony was required as an 
outlet for manufactured goods. Captured correspondence included a letter 
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from the Duke of Aosta to a man who wished to start a tannery, in which 
the Viceroy said: ‘‘As you are well aware, it is contrary to the policy of the 
Italian government to encourage industries in Eritrea’’. Thus it came about 
that if you happened to be a normal Italian colonist, you did not farm, you 
did not attempt to produce ; you worked in a garage or an engineering shop 
or one of a hundred minor businesses that catered for army needs, and you 
imported your fruit, your vegetables, your tinned milk and your every 
necessary of life from Italy. 

It was a remarkable fact that, even after ten months of blockade and war, 
Eritrea had failed to take the most elementary steps along the road to self- 
sufficiency. Agriculture and industries had not been stimulated, with the 
result that in the last weeks before the British came conditions were appalling. 
The shops were empty, people had killed off their chickens and eaten every 
tin of preserved fruit, and when the Fascist chief for Eritrea put in his 
occasional appearance at the market place in order to pacify the women he 
was sometimes received even with jeers and catcalls. In the end the 
authorities, hoping to reduce the booty, threw open the military stores, but 
the resulting congestion and disorganisation were so complete that hardly 
anyone got in, and those who did could not get out again. Women describe 
other women, in fur coats and jewellery, trying to shoulder sacks of maize 
too heavy for them, sprawling in the mud, and getting nowhere. As a 
- result little was taken away, and the captured military stores helped the 
Administration to feed the population during the first difficult six weeks. 
This unexpected haul proved exceptionally fortunate for the Administration 
and Eritrea, as the destruction of ships along the quays and across the 
mercantile harbour-mouth at first limited the usefulness of Massawa. The 
respite gained gave time for the channel to be swept. On 27th May 1941 the 
first dhow arrived with a cargo of dhurra, and others followed swiftly in 
its wake. A famine was successfully averted. 

Because of the scarcity of supplies, the depreciation of the lira and the 
loss of very many of the male breadwinners by war casualties or captures, 
relief was an urgent necessity for the majority of the Italian population. 
The natives presented no such problem, for the Eritrean had always contrived 
to keep himself in all necessaries of life save dhurra. Though those who had 
worked for the Italian military authorities had now lost their jobs, it was 
possible to support them at least on a bare subsistence level by reducing by a 
third the price of imported sorghum by means of a subsidy. The European 
problem was far more serious. A relief organisation had to be set up. The 
American Red Cross generously placed at the Administration’s disposal 
large stocks of essentials and, in an attempt to supply fresh milk for women 
and young children, the army even imported some by air. 

Two factors which increased the need for relief in Eritrea were the 
depreciation of the currency and the insolvency of the banks. The lira, 
now robbed of artificial protection, was pegged at 480 to the £, which was only 
one-fifth of its nominal value. It was, moreover, no longer a fully negotiable 
currency except between Italians; notes of a higher denomination than 
fifty lire were not officially recognised as legal payment. The banks were not 
insolvent through any fault of their own ; on direct orders from Rome, all 
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save fifteen per cent. of their cash assets were destroyed. As in the circum- 
stances obligations could only partially be met, it was decided that holders 
of credit balances of 5,000 lire or less should be entitled to draw the full 
amount, but that beyond that figure ten per cent. was all that the banks 
could pay. | 

By October 1941 no less than 12,000 Italians were receiving relief, partly 
because of genuine unemployment, partly because some families, having 
expended their private means, had now come on the dole. The establishment 
of this service on a more efficient basis was only one of the tasks of the new 
Department of Labour, which, unlike its predecessors in Italian times, 
aimed at finding work without reference to politics. Fortunately it was 
greatly assisted in its task by the arrival of the American Projects (described 
in Chapter 11), which absorbed a great deal of Italian and Eritrean labour 
in 1942. For about eighteen months, while Eritrea was being built up into an 
Allied arsenal, more than 10,000 Italians were employed either by American 
military or civilian undertakings, the British Military Administration or 
the British fighting services. Even now that Eritrea’s value as a base for 
war has largely passed away with the expulsion of the Germans from North 
Africa, unemployment has not reared its ugly head again, partly because of 
evacuations and repatriations, but mostly because of the ingenuity with 
which Italians, encouraged by the Administration, have embarked on new 
industries and enterprises. 

Housing presented a difficult and immediate problem. Asmara was 
overcrowded when it first surrendered, owing to an inflow of women and 
children, mostly from Gondar. During the summer of 1941 available 
space in other towns was filled by Italians from Dessie, while a steady trickle 
continued to arrive from other parts of Ethiopia. It was not easy to fit 
into this congestion the British personnel of the Administration, the staff of 
British Airways, and the forerunners of the great American Projects, with 
which the history of the next year or two is closely interlinked. Construction 
of new buildings was hampered by lack of material, and the situation was 
only partially met by putting in order houses at Keren. It was finally solved 
by building accommodation camps outside Asmara, where impoverished and 
unemployed Italians could be economically supported while looking for 
new jobs, and by the removal of one-sixth of the population through 
repatriation and evacuation. 

The difference between these two terms is important. Repatriates were 
women, children, and sick or infirm men who were unlikely to be of use to 
the enemy’s war effort. The evacuees were able-bodied males whose 
presence in Eritrea was for one reason or another considered undesirable. 
Again, most repatriates were volunteers who wished to return to Italy, 
while evacuees had to be kept under British control for the duration. 

The tale of the repatriations is very different. When registration took 
place in 1942, 8,000 volunteers asked to be sent home, though the vessels the 
Italian Government was sending could take only 3,700. The selection and 
movement of so big a body proved no minor task ; the railway could take 
no more than 350 people a day, and only eleven buses were available for the 
job. Nevertheless, nine British officers, three N.C.O.s, and women welfare 
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workers competed successfully with the problems of collecting, accommo- 
dating, searching, disinfecting and embarking 900 fit women, 1,300 children 
and 500 sick, all in a shade temperature at Massawa of 100° Fahrenheit. 

The last and largest flight took place in the midsummer of 1943, when 
three Italian ships took on board not only volunteers but also some thousands 
of women and children who, in the opinion of the Administration, were 
better returned to Italy. Without a single casualty of any kind 7,152 people 
were embarked. There were others embarked at Mogadishu. 

Both the Italian Red Cross and Signor Caroselli, ex-governor of Soinalia: 
who was in charge of the Italian ships, approved the manner in which this 
move was handled, and the International Red Cross delegate reported : 
‘Everyone in Asmara and Massawa expressed their satisfaction with the 
good organisation, and especially with the treatment received from British 
officials’’. 

Italian enthusiasm for these repatriations had waxed and waned with 
the fortunes of Rommel in Libya. When things went well with him, they 
wished to stay ; when things went badly with him, they wished to go; and 
finally, when the invasion of Italy became imminent, they again preferred to 
remain in Eritrea. The children took repatriation as a picnic, but on the 
whole the women showed up poorly. Egoism, class-consciousness, and 
quarrels between the wives of soldiers and civilians led to jealousies, scratched 
faces and torn clothes. Quite a number of women tried for various reasons 
to avoid repatriation, while to the credit of the Italians a number of young and 
fit men were keen to get back to Italy by any illegal means. 

These young men were ‘‘prepared’’ and coached by Italian doctors. 
They breathed sulphur to give the impression of tuberculosis ; they practised 
throwing fits. Attempts to swim out to the boats were frequent ; two men 
who swarmed up an anchor chain were produced only when two senior 
Italian officials, who had denied all knowledge of their presence, were told 
that they would be taken as hostages pending the delivery of the stowaways. 
Masquerading, too, was not uncommon, and one young man was so well 
made up that he deceived female searchers and got as far as the jetty where he 
presented a false identity card. An officer making the last check on the 
lighter noticed prominent veins on his hands, and sent him back to the body- 
searching pen. The masquerader, with a smile, said it was ‘“just too bad’’, 
and handed to the women searchers as souvenirs the two soft sponges that 
had provided him with a youthful bosom. 

The official report excellently sums up the trials and achievements of the 
evacuation branch. ‘‘In spite’’, it says, ‘‘of the lack of trained Italian- 
speaking staff, of inexperience in moving populations of these magnitudes, 
of the necessity of building up a new organisation from bedrock in three 
different territories in a very limited time, of the temperament of the popula- 
tion to be handled, of the scarcity of transport and equipment, of varying 
climatic conditions, of delays in the arrival of the various flights of Italian 
ships and other shipping, and of the consequent upsetting of plans, 
movements and tempers of all concerned, the ultimate results were successful, 
due to the ability of the British race to ensure that, however unsatisfactory 
rehearsals may appear to be, everything goes off all right on the night.’’ 
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MORE LAND FOR THE PLOUGH. This Eritrean farmer is levelling land on 


the estate once owned by the ex-Governor. Since 1941, cultivated land has doubled, 


10. NEW FIELDS AND FACTORIES 


Eritrea had never been self-supporting ; it had never produced enough 
food to feed even its native population. It was obvious that the Adminis- 
tration would have to launch a great agricultural drive if the colony were not 
to prove an embarrassment to Britain’s war effort. This could be no easy 
task. Apart from such areas as Pendici on the eastern slopes of the altipiano, 
and Tessenei, where the ex-governor Gasparini owned a considerable estate, 
the country was largely semi-desert.. Italian agriculture was in its stifled 
infancy ; native agriculture had made little progress despite the Fascist 
government’s six experimental farms. The situation was not made easier 
by the fact that some of the best agricultural land around Agordat and 
Tessenei was uninhabited save by nomadic herdsmen, or that the system of 
native communal tenure discouraged improvements by the periodic re- 
distribution of land. 

However, the Department set to work to stimulate agriculture, both 
European and native. Italians with a little capital and sometimes less 
experience have been encouraged to take up holdings ; they are instructed 
by more experienced Italians. The Administration gives all the assistance 
it can by political and economic action. It has stopped speculation by buying 


ERITREAN PASTORAL. Village children tend one of the herds of cattle now 
providing fresh milk for the capital. Few parts of Eritrea are as pleasant as this. 


up agricultural material. A farmer’s co-operative society has been started, 
which helps to buy essentials at reasonable prices and to market produce at 
reasonable profits. 

Results have been encouraging. Though Eritrea can never hope entirely 
to feed itself in time of war, it is true to say that in 1942 four times as much 
wheat was produced as in 1941, five times as much barley, six times as much 
dhurra, and eight times as much maize. The area of land under cultivation 
has been doubled, from 60,000 to 118,000 acres. These figures compare very 
favourably with previous production figures, even those for 1938. 

Today it is no hardship to live in Eritrea, for much has changed since 1941. 
Then, fresh milk was unobtainable ; today, as has been told earlier, its 
collection and distribution have been arranged. Then, potatoes and fresh 
vegetables did not exist, but the prisoners’ camps started growing them for 
hospitals and refugee centres, and today enough is produced to supply the 
European population of the country. Then, despite Eritrea’s natural 
wealth of animals, the distribution of meat was poorly organised ;__ today, 
goats, sheep, chickens and excellent native cattle reach the markets in 
quantity, while pig-keeping has led to the start of a bacon factory. It has 
been necessary to call for outside help only for tea, sugar and tinned milk 
from the Middle East and grain from Ethiopia. For the rest, Eritrea is 
self-supporting. . 

The rationing system in Eritrea applies chiefly to Italians. It covers 
flour, bread, macaroni, oil and sugar. A subsidy ensures that they are 
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provided at a reasonable price. Other main foodstuffs such as fish and meat 
are price-controlled but not rationed, while neither rationing nor price- 
control has proved necessary for tea, coffee, rice, margarine or tapioca. 
Thus every Italian gets the necessaries of life at constant prices and in the 
case of certain commodities at a price below the cost to the Administration. 
To meet the needs of the Medical Department the Administration holds its 
own stores of the rationed foodstuffs, maize, tinned milk, jam and olive oil, 
and dhurra to feed part of the Eritrean population should emergency arise. 
It has, however, been necessary so far to ration only sugar among Eritrean 
foods. 

The Department of Trades and Industries controls export, import and 
trade, as did its predecessor, the old Italian Chamber of Commerce ; but it 
does so in a different spirit. Instead of putting a damper on enterprise, the 
policy of the Administration is to encourage both Italians and Eritreans to 
start new businesses and industries. These industries, which are multiplying 
rapidly, are already raising the standard of life in the colony, and saving 
shipping space. They may in time produce an exportable surplus of manu- 
factured articles, which will take their place beside the old Italian exports of 
hides and skins, salt, mother-of-pearl, beeswax and cement. Factories are 
given assistance in finding sites, machinery and labour, and their requirements 
of imported raw materials are obtained as far as is possible in the middle of a 
war. British funds are not used. In all cases, the capital is provided by 
the Italian community, a development which illustrates the co-operation that 
has proved possible with the ordinary Italian of Eritrea. 

Some of the things now made for the first time are soap, margarine, 
buttons, flour, refractory bricks, boot-polish, a little tinned food, pickles and 
tomato sauce, fish-oil, pottery, lampshades, glass tumblers, retorts and 
glass for laboratories. Ingenuity has produced caustic soda from the ashes 
of sea-plants found near Massawa, soya oil from soya beans found in the 
German ships scuttled in the harbour, wine from Yemen raisins, alcohol 
as a by-product of the dum-nut industry. For sheer enterprise and persist- 
ence, the brewery deserves special description. After the occupation an 
Italian was found in Eritrea who had wanted (but had been forbidden) 
to start a brewery under the Fascist government. He was given permission 
to go ahead. Incredible as it seems to anyone acquainted with the intricate 
process of brewing, he constructed his brewery solely from diagrams ‘in a 
small book on the subject and without any sort of expert assistance. Less 
incredibly, his product, while good to look upon, proved at first undrinkable. 
A brewer was obtained for him, a Czech, and £10,000 was spent in altera- 
tions. The product is now an adequate English beer. It tastes excellent, 
but still keeps too short a period to be exported. When this last problem is 
solved, it is hoped to provide beer for all troops and civilians in Eritrea and 
the Sudan. Few imports are so vital to the morale of men stationed for 
long periods in the thirsty tropics—and few occupy more shipping space, 
since ninety-eight per cent. of the weight of a bottle of beer consists of glass 
and water. 

Under Fascism, all trades and crafts were closed to Eritreans if they 
offered employment, however humble, to workers from Italy. The surplus 
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of Italian labour was so great that Europeans were employed on stone- 
breaking on the roads. The only occupations open to Eritreans outside 
their own community were those of office messenger, porter, stevedore, 
house or outdoor servant, odd-job man, and—of course—soldier in the 
colonial forces. During the Ethiopian war, they found their way on to the 
lowest rungs of the motor-transport repair and building trades, but no 
farther. 

Since the British occupation, the Eritrean has made big strides as a 
qualified tradesman and craftsman. About four-fifths of the total number 
of workers in the new local industries are Eritreans. In addition to perform- 
ing the simpler manual tasks, they are working as mechanics, machine- 
minders and machine-operators, bricklayers, masons and fitters. All these 
occupations were formerly closed to them. They are also driving all types 
of vehicles and plying for hire with taxi-cabs and donkey-carts. Thus the 
Eritrean is living today at the highest level he has ever reached. 

The control of civilian transport in Eritrea has been closely linked with 
almost every development discussed in the present chapter, for, in an 
African territory, motor lorries are a basic need of both agriculture and 
industry. Early in 1942 every vehicle that could be spared had to be released 
for military requirements in the Middle East: a complete survey was 
therefore made ; it revealed the existence of 2,000 vehicles, most of them 
rather old. It was decided then that the domestic needs of Eritrea could 
be served by some 850 vehicles, 250 of which would be kept as a reserve, 
and forty-two tanker units provided they were strictly controlled. The 
Road Transport Scheme was therefore devised, by which licensed vehicles 
were formed into groups and no vehicle was allowed to circulate except 
under permit. Applications for transport had to be addressed to the super- 
visor in Asmara, without whose permit no car could pass the road blocks. 
On the whole, after teething troubles, the scheme has proved successful— 
empty running has been reduced to a minimum and a large pool of vehicles 
is permanently available for any essential task. 

The industrial achievements of Eritrea were demonstrated in the exhi- 
bition held in Asmara at the close of 1943. Unique in the history not only 
of Eritrea but of military occupations, it was organised by leading Italian 
industrialists under the patronage of the Chief Administrator. It was a 
remarkable display of Allied, Italian and native enterprise; 400 firms 
exhibited their products in nineteen halls, forty pavilions and 16,000 square 
metres of showground. The exhibition was opened by speeches in four 
languages—English, Italian, Arabic, and Tigrinya. Its effects have been 
considerable. It has helped materially in solving the problém of unemployed 
Italians. It has increased manufactures for home consumption and export ; 
it has stimulated individual effort both among the isolated Italian com- 
munity and those natives who have broken away from the pastoral or 
agricultural way of life ; above all, by showing what can be done through 
peaceful collaboration of races for a non-political aim, it may prove to be a 
milestone in Eritrea’s history. 
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Il. AFRICAN ARSENAL 


So far this book has been concerned only with matters of internal 
administration, with the restoration of law and order, with the social services, 
the problem of relief, and the encouragement of agriculture and industry. 
We have not yet considered what steps were taken by Britain to utilise the 
conquered colonies for purposes of war. 

Here the possibilities of Eritrea were great. The Italians had deliberately 
neglected both agriculture and industry, but they had militarised the territory 
with efficiency, imagination, and disregard for expense. Eritrea was suited 
geographically, too, to play an important part in Allied strategy. The 
capital, Asmara, lay on the main air-route from West Africa, by way of 
Khartoum and Aden, to the East. Secondly, Massawa was capable of 
considerable expansion as a port. Thirdly, had Egypt fallen, Eritrea was 
the nearest place to the south at all suitable for a base. 

For reasons of security, it would be a little difficult even yet fully to go 
into all the steps which were taken to make the most of Eritrea. It is also 
‘rather outside the scope of this book. Just as it 1s not our task to describe 
the very important, unsung work of the military garrisons, so we are not 
concerned with detailed discussion of the naval developments by which 


AIR EASE. Kittyhawks and Liberators are ovcrhauled at Gura. In the foreground 
are remains of Italian aircraft smashed by .the R.A.F. in the 1941 campaign. 
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Massawa was adapted to her part in Red Sea and Indian Ocean strategy at a 
time when the Germans were threatening Alexandria and the Japanese 
striking at Ceylon. We can also only hint at the work of United States 
Ordnance, which took over the running of the great Italian C.I.T.A.O., 
Fiat, Pirelli, and Feltrinelli organisations and a number of other works, and 
expanded them into what became known as Asmara Arsenal. Here tyres 
were reconditioned and retreaded, quantities of accumulator plates were 
made, spare parts of every kind were manufactured, including thousands and 
thousands of pistons, and lorries were reconditioned on an American scale. 
In short, third-line maintenance of British Army transport was undertaken 
for Eritrea, the Sudan, and for part of the Middle East. The full story of 
their adventures must be told at a later date, but partly because Johnson, 
Drake and Piper, and Douglas Aircraft were both civilian firms, it is within 
the scope of this book to give a sketchy picture of the part they played in the 
American Projects, which not only affected conditions in Eritrea, but directly 
and indirectly employed some thousands of Italians. In assisting this 
concern the Administration was largely occupied throughout 1942. 

The main activities of ‘‘J.D. & P.’’ were in Massawa, in Ghinda, and at 
the airport at Gura. Of the many ships that had been scuttled with different - 
degrees of efficiency in Massawa harbour, a number had been salvaged by the 
British, but others had remained beneath the water. At the beginning of 
1942, ‘‘J.D. & P.’’ got to work upon these ships with expert divers and 
excellent equipment. They succeeded in raising a number of vessels that 
had been believed irretrievably lost. Their greatest triumph was the recovery 
of the dry dock, in each of the air compartments of which the Italians had 
blown a hole. | 

Massawa’s climate did not correspond with American ideas of what a 
climate should be, and ‘‘J.D. & P.’’ set to work to recondition it. It was 
not long before they bad constructed refrigerators, improved machine shops, 
and air-conditioned barracks. At Ghinda, the nearest point in the 
mountains where the climate was cool enough for Europeans to live in 
reasonable comfort, this civilian firm built a transit camp for the army ; 
the camp has also served as a rest camp for Royal Navy personnel and 
employees of the firm. It proved especially useful when thousands of 
Italians were being moved to Massawa for repatriation to Italy in April and 
May 1943. 

Meanwhile, at Gura, ‘‘J.D. & P.’” were converting a large Italian airport 
into what was to become the great American air base of the Middle East. 
Here the Italians had established a large flying field with a two-mile runway, 
twelve large hangars, shops for the repair and assembly of aircraft, and 
wooden barracks big enough for 2,000 men by Italian standards. The 
climate at 6,000 feet promoted efficiency, the water supply was good, and the 
damage which the R.A.F. had done to the buildings was extensive but not 
irremediable. | 

On this site, under Lend-Lease, Douglas Aircraft was to establish a 
complete supply and maintenance organisation. It was one of the tasks of 
**J.D. & P.’’ to prepare for their arrival an African edition of Byrd’s 
** Little America’’—a small city complete in every detail. ‘‘J.D. & P.”’ 
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therefore set to work, rebuilt about fifty of the old Italian barracks, and 
installed new plumbing features, including a sewage system to dispose of a 
problem the Italians had contentedly ignored. 

Meanwhile, Douglas Aircraft was collecting technicians from all sections 
of the aircraft industry in the United States, together with a small army of 
men versed in everything from handling X-ray machines to waiting at tables, 
from showing motion pictures to running a telephone switchboard, from 
operating a power-plant to making ice-cream sodas. Recruitment of 
personnel was complicated by the high physical, technical and moral 
standards required of men who were to be transplanted into a strange piece of 
occupied enemy territory in the heart of Africa. It was not easy to procure 
supplies for such an undertaking. High priorities naturally helped, but they 
by no means solved the difficulties. Yet despite all complications and 
setbacks, men and materials were ready for shipment by 15th February 
1942, only ten weeks after the decision to go ahead had finally been 
announced. 

Although the enemy and chance joined forces to disrupt the stream of 
material from the United States, Gura opened up and carried on. When 
aircraft hydraulic equipment did not arrive on time, the Douglas workers 
adapted and improvised or else invented what was required to get sorely 
needed planes in the air again. When the need for an optical instrument 
arose, the Project’s instrument shop, one of the largest and best equipped in 
the world, designed and manufactured ninety per cent. of the parts required. 
Gun-sights, bomb-sights and cameras presented no problems that could 
not be solved at Gura. In one emergency the parachute shop repaired, 
dried, refolded and packed 137 parachutes in twenty-four hours. When 
propeller blades were damaged, the propeller shop made their return to 
America unnecessary by straightening them out on the spot even in the 
period before the arrival of the proper parts. The engine shop began by 
repairing the shrapnel-torn sheet metal walls and roof of their hangar. 
Then its staff ransacked Asmara and Massawa for equipment for their 
machine shop. They had it installed only two days before the first thirty-four 
Allison engines arrived for repair. When the famous B-24 Liberator, 
**Shanghai Lil’’, the first American bomber to blast Naples, crashed in 
the desert, a repair crew from Gura flew to the spot, patched it up with 
angle iron, and got it safely home. It was in the repair shops, too, that the 
innovation of ‘‘distorted perspective’? drawings of B-24 Liberators was 
first invented and adopted. This series of incidents, taken from the records 
of many departments, gives some idea of the conditions at first encountered 
and the type of work on which Gura was engaged. Unfortunately, as in the 
case of U.S. Ordnance, military secrecy prevents a full description of all that 
was done in the short period during which the organisation was working at 
full blast. 

Today the American Projects are no more. U.S. Ordnance has vacated 
its arsenals, Johnson, Drake and Piper have returned to the United States, 
and Douglas Aircraft’s ‘‘Little America’’ will soon be an almost empty city. 
The tide of war has rolled away from Egypt and from Africa, and the days 
when the United Nations needed a great base in Eritrea are happily now past. 


SOMALI GENDARME. ‘‘The growth of the Somalia gendarmerie makes one 
of the most fascinating stories that have come from the occupied territories.’’ 
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Recovery in Somalia 


12, LAW AND ORDER 


Most people are inclined to think of Eritrea and Somalia as twin wastes ol 
uninteresting desert land lying respectively to the north-east and south-east of 
Ethiopia. Many might assume that the British Military Administration had 
met identical problems in both territories. Yet, just as Somalia does in fact 
differ from Eritrea in size and shape and flatness and fertility, so do the 
stories of their occupation differ in many ways, though they both take the 
same general course towards tranquillity. The similarities as well as the 
differences will appear in this and the following four chapters. 

In Somalia, at the time of the occupation, there were only 6,000 to 7,000 
Italians compared with 55,000 in Eritrea, but they were more violently 
Fascist, more corrupt, and quite a number had criminal records. Moreover, 
Eritrea’s 750,000 natives retained to some degree their respect for the 
Italians, but Somalia’s 1,500,000 natives had a positive hatred for their 
ex-masters, and while professing their loyalty to Britain they retained a 
greater loyalty to their tradition of raiding, looting, and tribal fighting. 
In addition to this inherent lawlessness against which the Italian police 
struggled ineffectively, the wholesale desertion of the banda and colonial 
infantry, equipped with their rifles, pistols, hand-grenades and even machine- 
guns, together with large quantities of ammunition, had turned the whole 
territory from Kismayu to Dante into an armed country-side. The efforts 
of the Administration and the army had at first to be concentrated on 
keeping open the lines of communication between Ethiopia and Kenya ; 
the tribes in the remoter districts took advantage of this opportunity. Old 
tribal feuds were renewed, new ones were started, and there was grave 
danger of the outbreak of a Jehad, which would have inevitably created a 
military commitment of some magnitude. 

The chaos did not arise from hostility to Britain. ‘‘Everywhere’’, said 
an early report, ‘‘the advent of the British is welcomed, but that is not to say 
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that the Somalis are prepared to obey our orders or to live at peace with 
neighbouring tribes unless made to do so by armed force. In the areas 
within immediate reach of authority some slight abatement of lawlessness is 
discernible, but elsewhere the country is in a state of wild and uproarious 
disorder in which it is bound to remain till adequate numbers of political 
officers and gendarmerie can arrive on the scene.’”’ 

The following description of early conditions by a political officer gives 
an insight into the Somali character and some conception of the problems 
facing the British Administration in dealing with this handsome, unreliable 
race. 

‘*It is unfortunate’’, he writes, ‘‘that the worst characteristics of the 
Somali are those which manifest themselves most obviously to the adminis- 
trative officer in his daily dealings with them. Outstanding are his treachery, 
his inability to speak the truth, his love of intrigue. These people sit in a 
group in the evenings, out of earshot of all other tribesmen, in secret conclave. 
It is extraordinary that any of them, so well aware of their own character- 
istics, should imagine that these deliberations could remain secret, for the 
temptation to ingratiate himself with authority is so great that the individual 
cannot prevent himself from gratuitously reporting the subjects under dis- 
cussion the following morning. These include schemes to conceal looted 
stock, to gain some advantage over some other tribe, plots to ensure the 
dismissal of some subordinate official on manufactured evidence of 
corruption, schemes to spread mischievous reports and rumours.’’ 

If security was to be restored in the out-districts, it was clear that the 
first and most pressing task must be the recovery of arms and ammunition. 
This was no easy matter. Orders were certain to be disobeyed unless they 
were backed by force. In March 1941, therefore, the General Officer Com- 
manding gave authority to raise a force of 1,500 men, to be known as the 
Somalia Gendarmerie. 

In Mogadishu, by contrast, security suffered less from the turbulence of 
the Somalis than from the inefficiency and extreme Fascism of the Italian 
police. For some weeks after the occupation these men had to be left at 
their posts, for there was no means by which they could be replaced. During 
this time they proved themselves to be a useless body, ineffective, given to 
intrigue, and corrupt in their dealings both with natives and fellow Italians. 
Soon their attitude deterioriated even towards the British. On 16th April 
they all had to be interned. This step was made possible by the timely 
arrival of ninety-six Tanganyikan police who rose to the occasion in a 
manner which earned high praise not only from British officers but from 
Italians as well. As the Italian police stepped off their ornate traffic-control 
stands to surrender themselves, the Tanganyikans took their places and 
carried on with this and other duties as if they had been doing them all their 
life. Soon more Tanganyikans arrived. They led gendarmerie patrols and 
by their example played a great part in the formation of that expanding force. 

The growth of the Somalia gendarmerie makes one of the most fascinating 
stories that have come from the Occupied Territories. It was realised from 
the first that the Administration had neither the time nor the means to create a 
fully trained police such as existed in neighbouring British territories. The 
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most that could be attempted in the early stages was to build up a loyal and 
disciplined body of men with esprit de corps, fighting efficiency and a 
knowledge of the methods of Somali looting, and so to restore and maintain 
more peaceful conditions under the control of British officers. In the 
beginning it looked as if even this limited ambition might be impossible to 
achieve. 

The first hundred men had to be recruited from among the released 
political prisoners of Mogadishu gaol. The subsequent behaviour of some 
of them proved that their imprisonment had not in all cases served merely a 
political purpose ; they were familiar enough with Somali looting but less so 
with loyalty or esprit de corps. Once, when a guard was placed on the 
Italian police garage, a patrol found donkey carts drawn up at 3 a.m. in 
front of the building, large-scale looting taking place, and the gendarmerie 
assisting their friends to load the carts. That kind of thing did not continue 
long. Undesirables were quickly weeded out, the arrival of 500 Nyasas 
and 40 Uganda police raised the standard, and before long the force was 
doing useful work. : 

There was never any lack of applicants to join the force but most were 
unsuitable. The Ethiopians proved unsatisfactory, while men who had 
already served for any length of time under the Italians were idle, dirty, and 
undisciplined. There were also formidable difficulties of training and 
equipment. Officers were hard to find, and for uniform recruits had to 
make do with Italian grey canvas shirts and shorts (one pair per man) and a 
limited number of belts, bandoliers, haversacks, and water-bottles. The 
gendarmerie were armed with Italian carbines, some of which were service- 
able, some not. Yet even in the early days this force was able to collect 
7,000 rifles and hundreds of thousands of rounds of ammunition from 
tribesmen of the South-Western province alone by the end of 1941. 

No one seeing the smartness and keenness of the gendarmerie on parade 
today would credit the lowly chaotic origins from which it sprang. Young 
recruits have responded readily and show great eagerness to learn during the 
five months’ training they receive before they join their units. Every 
endeavour has been made to get recruits from all the leading tribes, and 
today the force is representative of almost all Somalia. The original 
confusion that arose from the use of no fewer than five languages—Somali, 
Swahili, Italian, Arabic and Chinyanja—was overcome in the early days by 
concentration on Italian and Swahili ; now universal instruction in English 
is proving both popular and effective. 

Since 1941 the officers of the gendarmerie have had plenty of opportunity 
to display their readiness to accept the oddest and most varied work without 
turning a hair. Many have acted in a political capacity ; they have sat on 
courts and even had to assume magisterial responsibilities ; they have had 
unexpected experience of customs, sub-accountancy, barrack-building, anti- 
locust control, agricultural work ; they have run prisons ; they have tackled 
the complex and thankless task of Custodian of Enemy Property. And they 
have done all this in addition to their dual duty of enrolling, training, 
organising, and administering a force, and taking part in active operations 
at one and the same time. In the Somalia gendarmerie, as in many of its 
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departments, the poner auan has had cause to be grateful for British 
versatility. 

Today the gendarmerie is divided into two wings. The police wing 
‘deals with ordinary crime. The field force, operating with mules, ponies, 
camels, and armoured cars, is responsible for restraining the lawlessness of 
the tribes. It has now been in action many times. In January and February 
1942, 2,600 rifles and 14,000 rounds of ammunition were collected in two 
months from the wild, waterless, sparsely inhabited Ogaden. It was called 
‘ upon in September 1942 when organised raiding parties came over the 
Ethiopian frontier, and again in May 1943 when the Mijertein tribes embarked 
on a gala month of looting and inter-tribal fighting. 

In these actions the Somali ‘has given ample proof of his unquestioned 
courage. In none of them has he ever hesitated to go forward to the attack. 
He has shown himself capable of marching long distances and enduring the 
toughest conditions. He has shown loyalty, too, though like other African 
races his loyalty is to the leader rather than to the cause. One final striking 
point, most un&xpected in a body of men so assorted and so hastily im- 
provised, is that there has yet to be a case of desertion from the Somalia 
gendarmerie. 


13. CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 


Just as in Eritrea, so in Somalia the Administration found the prisons in a 
condition which no British authorities could tolerate. In the main jail at 
Mogadishu 400 prisoners were confined in overcrowded cells and wards, of 
which the walls had been periodically whitewashed until they were inches 
deep in half-concealed filth. The sanitation was such that the prison could 
be smelt 200 yards away; a senior’ official of the Administration who 
inspected it was promptly and literally sick. The prisoners were supposed to 
wash, but no washing water was provided. The regulations prescribed a 
shower-bath every day, but the key could not be found when a British officer 
asked for it, and the condition of the lock made it clear that it had not been 
used for months. The prisoners were supposed to have breakfast, and a 
midday meal of stew; but no breakfast was served, and the midday meal 
consisted of a bowl of watery rice. Health conditions were shocking, as 
was only to be expected, and most of the inmates suffered from running sores. 

The warders were the merest turnkeys, despised, despising, illiterate and 
somewhat sadistic. They dispensed with normal disciplinary routine, yet 
there were stocks in which the ankles of victims had been fastened for days 
atatime. One prisoner was still under treatment for wounds inflicted on his 
chest ; he had been held down and jumped on with long-nailed climbing 
boots. 

Many of the 400 men in Mogadishu jail were political prisoners from 


SOMETHING TO DO. Prisoners make sandals for the gendarmerie. Prison 
industries were part of sweeping reforms introduced in Somalia’s once appalling jails. 


Ethiopia. An attempt was made to investigate all cases. It emerged that 
some seventy of the inmates had not been tried at all, while others had 
completed their sentences some time ago and were awaiting repatriation. 
But in more cases than not it proved quite impossible to ascertain the facts 
at all. No proper records had been kept of the crimes for which prisoners 
had been sentenced. Up-country commissioners and residents, it seemed, 
had frequently conducted cases in the most arbitrary manner, merely writing 
a letter to the director of the jail askiftg him to imprison natives for various 
terms. Convicts were not told that there was any right of appeal, and often 
did not know that it existed. In some cases neither the crime nor the 
punishment was recorded ; where both were known it was clear that sentences 
had been vicious. Ten years for failing to hand in arms was as light a 
sentence as most of the Ethiopians had received. Of twenty men committed 
in 1940 for taking part in a tribal fight in which two men had been killed by 
unknown hands, the majority had been sentenced for life, and none for less 
than seven years. It is an illuminating comment on the conduct of the 
prison that by the spring of 1941 two of these twenty men had died, three 
were in hospital, and eight had escaped. 

Despite the difficulty of obtaining an accurate account of cases, the 
Administration had no hesitation in releasing a considerable number of 
prisoners cn the spot and in greatly reducing the majority of the remaining 
sentences. Undoubtedly some genuine criminals were released; in the 
circumstances it was better to lean on the side of generosity. 
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As in Eritrea the faults of one prison were found in most of the others. 
At Kismayu and Iscia Baidoa the jails were little more than lock-ups, while 
Denane, a few miles down the coast from Mogadishu, had been planned 
to rival the notorious Nocra. Occasionally investigation revealed the 
existence of a humaner regime ; the resident at Dante had asked Rome for 
permission to issue sun-glasses to native prisoners working in the blinding 
glare of the salt-mines. But the stocks at Villaggio told a more normal tale. 
To this prison had been sent one hundred Ethiopian political prisoners of 
whom only forty were still alive when the British arrived ; the rest, the 
Administration learned, had died of ‘‘malaria’’. 

Today in Somalia’s prisons everything is changed. Reasonable standards 
of sanitation have been attained. Juveniles have been segregated from 
adults, and sent to the reformatory started at Afgoi. Prisoners are properly 
fed. They no longer spend their time drearily milling round in a central 
court-yard, but take regular exercise and work at a variety of prison 
industries ranging from the hard labour of building askari lines or stone- 
breaking to the lighter tasks of making soap, cloth, brushes, brooms and 
more recently, sandals for the gendarmerie. Almost all the old warders 
have been dismissed ; their successors are of a better type, and their salaries 
are high by previous standards. 

On the occupation of Somalia’ it was intended that the Italian courts 
should continue to function, as in Eritrea ; in the first proclamation of the 
General Officer Commanding they were invited to do so. It seemed best 
that the civil courts should reopen as soon as conditions became more 
settled, while the criminal courts should resume duty at once. Before they 
could do so, however, inquiry revealed a situation as intolerable as the 
condition of the prisons. The examination of the records showed that at the 
worst prisoners were convicted without trial, and that at the best they were 
tried according to principles repugnant to British conceptions of justice. 
To the Fascist judges of Somalia, a prisoner who was an Italian was regarded 
as guilty unless he could prove himself innocent ; if he was a native, he was 
convicted anyway, merely receiving a lighter sentence if he did not happen 
to be guilty. ; 

It also became clear that the non-Italian population, and especially the 
Somalis, would not willingly submit to the continuation of Italian jurisdiction 
in any form, either judicial or administrative, and that attempts to make 
them submit would simply puzzle them. The original scheme was therefore 
abandoned. Offences against proclamations were tried by the military 
courts of the Administration, while the native courts of the Cadis were 
re-established to deal with those cases relating to marriage, inheritance and 
personal status which it was customary for such Moslem courts to try. 
There is an appeal from these courts to Sharia tribunals, and in the last 
resort to the Chief Administrator, who takes advice from the Legal Adviser. 

The court of the Itahan civil judge reopened in October 1941, but 
relations with the Italian law department staff have never been as harmonious 
as in Eritrea. The present chief Italian judge was number four on his 
departmental list at the time the British arrived, number one being in Italy 
while numbers two and three had immediately to be interned. Though the 
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penal code has still to be enforced by British military courts, it 1s possible 
for Italian civil cases to be tried by him under Italian law, purged of Fascist 
conceptions and in certain respects simplified. Even so, procedure was at 
first much too dilatory by British standards. Only six cases out of twenty- 
two had been finished by the end of 1941, and though improvements have 
_been effected the position has never been entirely satisfactory. 

In the early days Mogadishu suffered from crime of a gangster type— 
there was a particularly brutal assault on a sick South African nursing 
sister—but the situation was soon under control, and during the last three 
years crime in the towns of Somalia has happily been unspectacular. In the 
out-districts, from which large quantities of weapons have probably still 
to be recovered, there have been isolated cases of ineffective pot-shots by 
bandits at passing lorries, but there has been little murder or homicide apart 
from the tribal affrays which have always formed a normal part of the 
Somali’s abnormal life. When these occur and the individuals responsible 
cannot be traced, the penalty of a collective fine is imposed on the tribe. 

In the towns there has been no political assassination or serious sabotage. 
The Italians have behaved peacefully towards each other ; so, within wider 
limits, have the Somalis. There have been five murders, three at Brava, 
one at Afgoi, one at Mogadishu. At Mogadishu an Italian was executed 
for murdering a Somali. At Afgoi six Somalis Ied by three ex-convicts 
attacked a house in which were four male Italians. One Somali was hit 
on the head with a bottle and another with an axe, and one Italian was shot 
and killed as he made off into the bush. Three of the Somalis have been 
arrested and were awaiting trial at the time of writing this book. This 
incident, actually unique, has been mentioned because it illustrates the kind 
of crime that one might have expected to be frequent during the last three 
years. 

Thefts have been mostly of an extremely petty nature. There was an 
incident of a Somali who stole electric hght bulbs from an Italian’s veranda 
and sold them back to him next morning. There were the frequent cases 
that arose among 150 juveniles who lived precariously in empty houses-and 
scraped an existence by carrying parcels, disposing of stolen tins of paint, and 
selling grease to donkey-cart owners from a 25-gallon drum abandoned by 
a unit; but such juvenile crime has been reduced considerably since the 
opening of the approved school at Afgoi. Perhaps the commonest cases 
now can be classified under the head of cheating. Thus a native interpreter 
was convicted of collecting not only legal fines but extra cattle for himself ; 
tolerably well-to-do Italians, declaring that they were poor and workless and 
taking advantage of the careless supervision of the Italian Commissioner, 
were detected drawing relief from the municipio. These are petty cases. 
In Mogadishu it can in fact be claimed that crime ts by no means abnormal 
by the standards of large African cities, a situation which compares 
satisfactorily with the stormy future predicted for Somalia’s capital at the 
time of the occupation. 
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STARTING UP AGAIN. Tractor and disc harrow bring the holdings at Genale 
back into cultivation. Agriculture in Somalia’s small fertile area had collapsed. 


14. SOMALIA LEARNS TO FEED ITSELF 


Of the 274,000 square miles of Somalia almost all is desert, but along the 
meandering course of the Webi Shebeli, on either side of the Juba, and around 
the springs of Iscia Baidoa there are rich areas capable of being made to 
bloom. Iscia Baidoa is the centre of native millet production. On the 
lower Juba and especially at four points on the Webi Shebeli, the Fascist 
Government had set to work with irrigation and machinery and had achieved 
impressive and nearly useful results. 

The chief products were cotton, bananas, and sugar. True, the bananas 
could be made to pay only by selling them as a monopoly in Italy at four 
times the world price, and the cotton made to pay only by selling it similarly 
at twelve times the world price ; true, the sugar was so expensive that while 
it was possible to export it to the State-provided market in Italy, Somalia 
found it cheaper to import sugar for its own consumption from Yugoslavia. 
During the war none of the crops grown could be of use even for export and 
only sugar for local consumption. But all the same the canals had been dug, 
the fields were watered, and in these areas lay the only hope of making 
Somalia self-supporting. 

Unfortunately, when political officers first visited the farms soon after 
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the occupation, they found a state of chaos. Most of the farmers had 
fled to the towns and were unwilling to return. Only a handful of brave 
men, regardless alike of Somali revolt and Fascist instruction, had refused to 
leave their land and had successfully protected their property from the orgy 
of looting. Elsewhere destruction was so great that compensation claims 
were filed to the total of 25,000,000 lire (probably an exaggerated figure). 

A tour of inspection revealed that the least collapsed of the Italian 
concessions was the Societa Agricola Italo Somala plantation at Villaggio. 
It had been founded as long ago as 1920, had plenty of skilled labour, and 
having probably treated its manual labour better than other farms was 
suffering less acutely from lack of manpower. Elsewhere the picture was 
not encouraging. At Afgoi, of fifteen holdings totalling 2,000 hectares, 
only nine were being worked at all-and only three intensively. At Genale, 
where a main irrigation canal had been dug as early as 1926 and 27,000 
hectares had been fertilised, thirty-two of the 136 holdings were totally 
abandoned, thirty-six others were idle, on thirteen a moderate amount of 
work was being done, and only on six was there extensive cultivation. 
Worst of all was the situation on the Juba where, in an area of 10,000 
hectares, five of the thirty-four concessions were working well, five more 
were kept going only on the basis of partnership with natives, and the rest 


MARKET DAY. Iscia Baidoa’s springs make it a centre of native agriculture and 
Somalia’s second town. Somalia now produces almost all the food it needs. 
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were abandoned or idle. Here the president of the Consorzio was living 
in a state of unbelievable squalor, while many of the farmers had settled 
down most philosophically to do absolutely nothing, had grown no 
_ vegetables, and had allowed houses and machinery to fall into disrepair. 

It was decided that the best thing to do was to get the farms going again 
by hook or by crook. Apart from many other considerations, it was better 
both for security and Italian self-respect that farmers should be supporting 
themselves, even uneconomically, than that they should be drawing relief in 
Mogadishu. Yet the difficulties were immense. The customary crops were 
useless under existing conditions. Even after some weeks’ effort at Genale, 
only 500 of the required 8,000 labourers were reporting for work. Much of 
the machinery had been wantonly damaged. It appeared that if production 
was to begin again petrol and lubricants would have to be supplied for 
transport and for the irrigation pumps at special rates below cost. Lastly, 
many of the farmers were afraid to return. 

One by one most of these problems have been solved. The new value of 
the lira is accepted. The machinery has been repaired. The dangers have 
proved to be less than the Italians had feared. Petrol and lubricants have 
been provided, though not at special prices, and a marketing board helps’ 
farmers both to buy what they need and sell what they produce. The 


THE MAIZE IS GATHERED. Sugar, sesame, groundnuts and beans are also 
grown successfully, These Somali land workers were slaves under Fascist rule. 
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Agricultural Societies have been switched over almost entirely to sugar cane ; 
though they are working at only half capacity, they are able to supply 
Somalia with the sugar it requires. Five thousand hectares at Genale and 
2,500 on the Juba produce useful crops such as maize, sesame, groundnuts 
and beans, while Afgoi concentrates on fresh vegetables for Mogadishu. 
The only limits to development lie in the inevitably high production costs and 
the still largely unsolved problem of native labour. 

This labour shortage, which at one time threatened to stop production 
altogether, was caused by the wholesale refusal of the Somalis to continue 
to work for the Italians. This was hardly surprising. For when the 
circumstances under which labour had been recruited were investigated, a 
situation was disclosed even less tolerable than the state of Mogadishu jail. 
Under the ‘‘colonia’’ system, men, women and children had been taken by 
force from remote places and condemned to an indefinite period of servitude 
on Italian farms. To quote from an official report, ‘‘rations were grossly 
inadequate both in quality and quantity, and pay varied from one to three 
lire a day. Bachelors were forced to marry women who had been born and 
bred on the estate. Punishment, inflicted by the resident on the ex-parte 
representations of the employer, was brutal and excessive. For a first 
offence of disobedience or indiscipline fifty lashes with a hippopotamus-hide 
whip was a common award, and for a second offence the victim was strung up 
for several hours on a gallows, with his toes just clear of the ground, suspended 
by chains attached to wooden billets under his armpits, and with his hands 
handcuffed behind his back. It is not unnatural that the native labouring 
population regarded our coming as a deliverance from their Italian 
oppressors and that they resolutely and determinedly refused to return to 
work for them, in spite of our efforts to persuade them to do so’’. They 
had had enough of slavery. 

This labour problem is still only partly solved. British officials, never 
using compulsion of any kind, have persuaded nearly a third of the natives to 
return to work, but it is difficult to see how the situation can be improved 
beyond this point. Firstly, there is still an immense natural hostility to the 
Italians to be overcome ; secondly, the Somalis are more interested in the 
development of their own native agriculture, which it is also the policy of the 
Administration to encourage. Fortunately the picture of native agriculture is 
brighter. Many of the natives, particularly the Goshas of the Juba valley, 
are good farmers ; the millet growers of Iscia Baidoa are doing well, and 
some of the Italian concessions are being worked by natives on various 
agreements. This is of course true only of the riverine tribes. The nomadic 
Somalis still prefer to lead their fine, free life, eating only meat and milk 
(or to remain parasites on the camel, according to the point of view), than 
to go In for such a laborious pursuit as agriculture, which is, they say, fit 
only for slaves. Yet, in spite of all, Somalia has almost achieved the remark- 
able feat of being able to feed itself. Even during the recent East African 
shortage, its supplies of grain, judiciously handled, proved nearly equal to 
the situation. The balance was made up by imports from Ethiopia, and Somalia 
did not have to call on shipping space for help. The day may yet come 
when Italy’s over-capitalised desert is able to export to stricken Europe. 
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15. INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION 


Though agriculture had been developed in Somalia under the Italian 
administration, industry had been neglected. The six or seven thousand 
Italian civilians were mostly loyal but unwanted Fascists who swelled the 
numbers of the civil service. With the British occupation, it was clear that 
the numbers likely to come on relief, while absolutely fewer than those in 
Eritrea, would be relatively higher. In Somalia, moreover, no American 
projects looked like coming on the scene to provide work for the workless. 

The problem of European poverty was tackled in much the same way as in 
Eritrea and a similar relief organisation was set up. The medical authorities 
worked out a scale of diet, a number of other items such as clothing and rent 
were taken into consideration, and in the end forty-five shillings a month was 
arrived at asa reasonable payment. This has since risen in partial conformity 
with the cost of lHving index. Owing to the comparative smallness of 
Somalia’s Italian population, there have never been more than 1,400 on 
public assistance ; the vast majority of these were the wives and families of 
prisoners of war. Today, with the repatriation of colonists and the start of 
industries, the number receiving relief has shrunk to the moderate total of 380. 

Housing was a problem in the early days though it was never as acute as in 
Asmara, for Mogadishu was almost the only part of Somalia where Europeans 
had lived in any numbers. The shortage was dealt with by various 
measures, including rent restriction. 

Food supphes were soon supplemented by Somalia’s agricultural drive. 
By June 1941, Italians living in and around Mogadishu were rationed on a 
basis that ensured them adequate supplies of fresh vegetables, fruit and milk, 
while the ending of the salt monopoly had reduced the price of this 
commodity. Today they receive bread, pasta, rice, flour, sugar, coffee, 
olive oil, tea, jam, alcohol and wood. Food is more plentiful and better 
distributed than before the occupation. A tale ts still told in Mogadishu 
of how in the old days a doctor, unable to get milk for the hospital, wrote a 
letter exposing the scandal and was held in prison until he had retracted— 
this at a time when a prominent administrator was getting 35 lb. of grapes 
flown out to him from Italy. In 1940 the Italian population lived largely on 
black bread ; nowadays consignments of flour are imported from Ethiopia. 

Concerning one of these an illuminating story is told. Doubting its 
quality, the Administration had samples taken for analysis ; doubting the 
quality of the Italian analyst, the Administration doctored some of the 
samples, introducing in one instance fifty per cent. of soda. The result was 
declared by tne analyst to consist of practically pure, unadulterated flour, 
containing only a small percentage of rice flour, and to be fit for the con- 
sumption of his fellow Italians. 

The native Somali’s way of life has been little affected by shipping 
restrictions on imports and by rationing. His demand for imports is 
limited to cotton piece goods, while his only food passion is satisfied by the 
Sugar production of the Agricultural Society. The nomad’s diet consists 
of meat and milk, which he gets from his herds of stock ; the native farmer 
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lives on millet, ghee and vegetable oils, with an occasional goat. All of 
these he can provide. He probably finds his tea and sugar more expensive 
and harder to get than before Italy entered the war, and owing to restrictions 
on transport he is obliged to confine himself more to local markets. The 
town Somali is more affected by the times ; he has not so many opportunities 
of earning now, for he lived by the European population, now so much 
smaller. 

It was clear that Somalia must work out her own salvation not only 
through agriculture but through industry. Italians, to give them their due, 
proved enterprising in starting trades, once they found individual enterprise 
was really to be encouraged ; 2,609 trading licences were issued in 1942 
compared with 243 in 1941. This, of itself, did not imply prosperity, but 
it did mean that the population was showing a determination to improve 
conditions for itself. 

Today, an extraordinary number of ingenious trades have sprung up. 
Petrol and Diesel lorries have been converted into charcoal burners called 
‘* gasogenos’’ ; spare parts are cast, and rubber hosing for radiators is made 
from stocks of scrap. Cars are kept on the road by bolting together sections 
of quite worn-out tyres on to nearly worn-out tyres, while the unimportable 
but vital plates for car batteries are made locally from scrap lead. Somalia 
makes its own vegetable oils, paints, enamels and solvents, white pigments 
being obtained from magnesium carbonate and colours from rusty flakes 
salvaged from derelict lighters in Mogadishu harbour. Crown corks for 
bottles are made from scrap petrol tins plus cloth and beeswax lining. 
Wine and rum, obtained as a by-product of the locally produced sugar, are 
greatly appreciated—at least by the Italians. Oxygen for welding and 
transport repair, ropes, brooms, fibres, matches, cheroots, candles and cloth 
form a typically heterogeneous selection of Somalia’s new products. The old 
skin industry goes on, but hides have been put to new purposes ; from them 
is made a special sort of upper half for shoes which, by an ingenious though 
simple device, can be screwed on to an existing pair of rubber or aluminium 
soles. 

As a result of its own efforts, Somalia has never worn an air of destitution 
or suffered as much as might have been expected from the limitation of 
imports and the general breakdown. Even in the worst times, amid the 
shortage of cosmetics and clothing material, Italian women always managed 
to dress very well. Before the evacuation, they would take their afternoon 
dress parade at 4 o’clock each day, looking a thoroughly prosperous com- 
munity. 

Although the repatriation of July 1943 has greatly alleviated the problems 
of housing and relief and so been of direct benefit to the British Administra- 
tion, the initial request for repatriation came from the Italian Government 
itself. The Royal Commissioner in charge of Repatriation Ships, with his 
racial genius for multiplication, stated that there were in Somalia more than 
1,500 permanently sick and infirn: Italians whereas in fact there were rather 
less than one hundred. A complete registration of enemy aliens was 
undertaken ; 2,298 persons were found, consisting of women, children and 
elderly men, who wished to return to Italv and were unlikely to be of any 
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use to the Axis war effort. These were safely embarked in four days at 
Mogadishu despite the deficiencies of the harbour and the threat of the 
monsoon. They duly arrived at their destination just in time to witness the 
Italian collapse and surrender. | 


16. THE SOCIAL SERVICES GROW 


When the public services of an occupied territory are taken over, there is 
always a great gap between what one would like to do and what one can do. 
By international law, one is bound to continue the existing system except 
in so far as the necessities of war may dictate, while the need to remember 
that perhaps the occupation is only temporary prevents new long-range 
enterprises which will prove expensive, however attractive they seem. To do 
as well as the Italians or better, and yet not to place excessive new burdens 
on the British war-time taxpayer—that has been one of the Administration’s 
aims from the beginning of the occupation. 

The medical problems encountered in Somalia were nearly as shocking as 
those of Eritrea. When Mogadishu was declared an open town, the mayor 
came out to meet the advancing British troops and announced that public 
services were continuing as usual. This statement, unfortunately, was 
literally true. Water-borne sanitation had broken down, and the accumula- 
tion of many months’ refuse lay piled between the houses. One hundred 
tons of dust-bin rubbish were removed by the British hygiene staff from the 
dock area alone ; even the well-equipped Italian hospital had disposed of 
its garbage and the soiled dressings of 400 patients by throwing them over 
its boundary wall. Flies swarmed through the streets and buildings of ~ 
the town. 

Even worse conditions had been encountered in Kismayu, for the Italian 
population had fled before the British arrived, and the Somalis had taken 
advantage of the intervening period to loot and wreck. Practically every 
town in Somalia was found in the condition of either Mogadishu or Kismayu. 

As in Eritrea, the British medical authorities sought the co-operation of 
the Italian doctors, thirty of whom had remained behind in the 600-bed 
de Martino hospital. They were pressed into service at once as protected 
personnel, and within a few months several of the outlying hospitals had been 
restored to normal activity. Thirty other doctors of the Italian Civil 
Government services were more reluctant to co-operate, but difficulties were 
eventually smoothed out, and they too resumed their work. 

Medical achievements in Somalia, though not so spectacular as in 
Eritrea, have not been insignificant. In Mogadishu, as in Massawa, the 
campaign against the aedes mosquito has resulted in the practical elimination 
of dengue fever. The greater part of the fly population has met with an 
overdue fate, and a sanitary market has replaced the square of sand on which 


natives sat and sold their wares. Water supply has proved a considerable 
worry, as the three excellent but elderly distilleries which the Italians had 
constructed are beginning to break down. The discovery and development 
of a new supply, four kilometres out on the Afgoi road, has greatly eased the 
situation, however. 

All over the country, similar improvements in hygiene have been made 
wherever they were possible. The remark of the Italian doctor who declared 
of Villaggio D’Abruzzi, in which he had lived eight years, that ‘‘the native 
village is cleaner now than it ever was’’ is equally true of most small towns 
and villages throughout Somalia. No answer has yet been found, however, 
to the scourge of malaria. | Mogadishu and the little coastal ports derive an 
immunity from the sandy soil of Somalia’s long, narrow line of dunes, but 
it will be many decades before this disease can be eradicated from the Juba 
valley, the springs of Iscia Baidoa and, above all, from the canals and 
waterways of the Genale settlements. 

Veterinary services are important in a country which at the last census was 
found to hold more than 1,000,000 cattle, 1,000,000 camels, 1,000,000 sheep 
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Their ages are from 7 to 14. Reading and writing in Arabic and Roman are taught. 


and more than 3,000,000 goats. Although the majority of the Italian 
veterinary officers had retreated with the troops, the Department has been 
able to maintain the Merka Institute, which was engaged in research and the 
production of sera and vaccines. It has continued, too, the inoculation of 
camels against trypanosomiasis and of cattle against rinderpest and pleuro- 
pneumonia, two services introduced by the Italians, which the natives had 
already learned to appreciate. The Department has also had a hand in 
ensuring supplies of meat and milk for Mogadishu. It also collects and treats 
horses and mules for the Somalia gendarmerie. Those few members of the 
Italian veterinary staff who remained behind have shown themselves to be 
enterprising, reliable, and conscientious, and their relations with the Adminis- 
tration have been based on mutual respect. 

In Italian times there used to be in Mogadishu an Italian elementary 
school and a co-educational secondary school. At the time of the occupation 
the buildings were requisitioned, but the masters remained behind. The 
Administration decided that as soon as possible these schools should reopen 
under the supervision of the political officers. New accommodation was 
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obtained, and the salaries of the teachers were paid from official funds. 
Education was free in the elementary school ; the fees of the secondary school 
more or less cover its cost. 

Every effort has been made to ensure that the children’s certificates 
should not be repudiated later in Italy. With this in mind, the Italian code 
and syllabus have been followed. When the old headmaster was repatriated 
to Italy, it was arranged that he should send messages through the Red Cross 
or by radio to announce any changes in Italy’s educational curriculum. 
Only in one respect were changes introduced—the Administration anticipated 
by two years Badoglio’s abolitton of the teaching of Fascist principles. 

Today, Italian education in Somalia is not so large a public service. 
With the repatriation of 900 children to Italy, the need for the elementary 
school largely ceased. The mission school has taken over its work, aided by 
a government subsidy. The secondary school remains, with 180 pupils, 

Native education had been deliberately neglected in Italian times. A 
government school was built in 1939, but it was soon closed down as a 
matter of policy. Here, therefore, it was necessary for the Administration 
to innovate. Two schools were started—an Arab school, attended by 300 
children, and a Somali school, where 220 learn to read and write in Roman 
as well as in Arabic characters. Perhaps, as in many Moslem schools, too 
much emphasis is laid on religious teaching, for the Arabs and Somalis 
learn to read and write solely from the Koran. The headmaster has been 
imported from Mombasa ; the assistant masters are locals. 
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Finally, there is the approved school, which combines the functions of an 
orphanage with those of a Borstal institution. When the Italian armies fled, 
the Somali soldiers found time to take with them all their financially valuable 
girl children, but forty boys got left behind. These are now cared for at 
Afgoi, in company with many of the juveniles who, as told elsewhere, 
caused trouble in Mogadishu. They are taught Swahili, arithmetic, Arabic 
and Roman writing, and Islamic religion. While the Arab and Somali 
schools are a cost to the British taxpayer, this approved school is paid for 
ingeniously by a voluntary contribution imposed on the sale of sugar. 
A committee of local traders buy the sugar from the Agricultural Society, 
and sell it to retailers, who in turn distribute it to the tribesmen. The slight 
profit shown on these transactions is used to finance the native orphanage. 
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At the beginning of 1941 the British Military Administration came to 
Eritrea and Somalia unprepared, with next to no staff, and, in the circum- 
stances, quite an ambitious policy. Its aims, briefly defined, were these: 
to govern Eritrea and Somalia in accordance with humanity and international 
law ; to make and then keep the peace ; to preserve the rights of individual 
Italians, Eritreans and Somalis ; to ward off starvation and destitution ; 
to develop agriculture and industry ; to assist in the legitimate use of these 
territories for war ; to restrain their traditional insolvency ; and for the rest 
to keep things ticking over on a “‘care and maintenance’’ basis. 

Looking back over the brief years of occupation, the Administration can 
claim that these aims have been achieved in a surprising degree. 

The Administration has conformed with international law and common 
humanity. The peace has been kept. The rights of individuals of all races 
have been preserved. There have been no oppressive restrictions (unless 
one counts as such the continuance of a mild curfew which the Italians had 
imposed), no attempts at political assassination to record, little serious 
political crime, no open lawlessness apart from Ethiopian raiding parties 
and the normal incidence of Somali tribal fights. For the happy uneventful- 
ness of the last two years we must thank not only British policy and conduct 
but also the attitude of the Italian population. If no people in this war has 
governed enemy territory so unostentatiously and unoppressively as have 
the British, no people has submitted to occupation more unresentfully and 
even cheerfully than has the bulk of Italians in Eritrea and Somalia. 

Today the Italian population finds little of which to complain. Those 
who wished to return to Italy have been enabled to do so, provided they were 
unlikely to be of use to the enemy’s war effort. Those who have chosen to 
stay are an advertisement for British rule in Eritrea and Somalia. Of those 
who remain few now are unemployed. Under a non-Fascist economy they 
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CL UB ROOM. Two members of the Somalia Association, still not quite at home, 
sit in their new reading room. Such bodies were not allowed in Fascist times. 


have gained the right to give rein to their very high qualities of individual 
initiative. Their industrial and farming ambitions in both territories are 
backed by the British Administration to the maximum degree consistent with 
economy in shipping space and the rights of the native races. Free dis- 
cussion and objective news have come to Italians again after many years ; 
they are free to listen, as they prefer, to Radio London or to Radio Rome, 
and to exercise their as yet ill-developed judgment in distinguishing truth 
from falsehood. Co-operation with the Italian administration has been 
attempted everywhere and achieved where possible.’ The multitudinous 
Italian government servants have been reduced in number, and there has 
been some simplification of the machinery of government, which was 
unnecessarily complicated. But co-operation has always continued, partly 
through lack of British staff, primarily because international law demands 
that, where possible, the Occupying Power must make use of existing 
administrative machinery. 

Much of this book may have read like an indictment of Italian incom- 
petence in East Africa between 1935 and 1941. But Eritrea and Somalia 
were in many ways little developed according to British standards not 
because Italians tried and failed, but because they did not try. They were 
far nore interested in another purpose, which plays little part in British 
administration—the development of these territories as a base for war. 
Similarly, in describing the Italian attitude to natives, this book does not 
intend to give the impression that Italians were without exception brutal. 
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There were disgraceful abuses, certainly, especially in Somalia. Such were 
the status of agricultural labourers, the condition of the prisons, and the 
administration of justice. But on the whole their administration was rather 
friendly and lax. They aimed at creating soldiers and government clerks, 
not farmers and industrialists. In education, they may have felt sincerely 
that Eritreans should learn to salute the Duce from the cradle and for the 
duration of their lives. It probably did not occur to them that the Duce 
himself might have a duration. 

Today, under the British, the Eritrean is certainly better off. He receives 
a more thorough, less alien education. He tries himself in his own native 
courts, and he has more private rights. The urban native holds better paid 
and more responsible posts in industry and trade, and the tribesman, though 
perhaps he does not regard this as an unqualified blessing, receives more 
official attention than he did. In Somalia, the riverine tribes are free at last, 
and native agriculture is now encouraged. The nomad, on the other hand, 
is neither better off nor worse. Nothing can change his way of life, and he 
probably regrets the newly imposed blessing of relative security and curtail- 
ment of tribal fights. | 

There is no need here to recapitulate in detail the advances in trade and 
agriculture that have done so much to maintain Italian self-respect, te 
diminish the need for relief, and to provide both Europeans and natives with 
adequate food. The industrial drive has been so successful that Italians in 
these territories are living at no lower standard than are their fellows in 
Italy, and the agricultural drive so successful that there has been no serious 
shortage, even at times when famine has threatened more fertile parts of 
Fast Africa. Nor is there need to recapitulate the use made by the British 
of these territories for war. Somalia had no such possibilities and was 
therefore disregarded. Eritrea had definite possibilities, and these were 
used to the full as long as this was warranted by geography. 

The maintenance of the elaborate and costly system of communications 
which the Italians had constructed has provided the Administration with 
one of its biggest problems, especially in Eritrea, where in addition to the 
railway and the ropeway there were roads which were said to have cost 
£20,000,000 to build. The railway and the ropeway provided in themselves 
no insoluble problem. The former proved of the greatest use in bringing 
up passengers and goods from the port of Massawa, and in saving petrol, 
tyres and lorries; it therefore was maintained. The latter, despite its 
ingenuity of design, proved an uneconomic proposition from the first, due 
to thefts, breakdowns and insufficient traffic ; therefore it was closed down. 
No such straightforward solution could be applied to Eritrea’s roads. Of 
their 653 miles 353 miles were bitumenised, 204 were macadamised, and only 
96 were gravel. With the maintenance of this magnificent but rather whitish 
elephant, the Administration was inevitably involved ; this task has been 
tackled as inexpensively as possible, but at a cost that would startle the 
Public Works Departments of most British territories in Africa. 

Since the foundation of the Administration in 1941, a number of changes 
in nomenclature have occurred which should be recorded in this book. 
Thus what we have called the Administration throughout this book was 
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known for most of the period as the Occupied Enemy Territory Adminis- 
tration. The title of Chief Political Officer no longer exists, for Major- 
General H. R. Hone, and Major-General Lord Rennell of Rodd, who took 
up their duties as the C.P.0O.s of Mid-East and East Africa respectively, 
became later known as Chief Civil Affairs Officers. In Mid-East, Major- 
General Hone was succeeded as C.C.A.O. by Major-General Sir Arthur 
Parsons. In East Africa, when Major-General Lord Rennell left to form 
the Allied Military Government which was later to administer Sicily and 
Italy, the G.O.C.-in-C., General Sir William Platt, reassumed powers which 
had been delegated to the C.C.A.O.; Colonel F. R. W. Jameson, who had 
been Chief Secretary in Eritrea, became his Chief Civil Affairs Staff Officer. 
The title of Deputy Chief Political Officer has likewise been dropped, for 
Brigadier Stephen H. Longrigg, who succeeded Brigadier B. Kennedy-Cooke 
in Eritrea in May 1942, and Brigadier Denis H. Wickham, who succeeded 
Brigadier William E. H. Scupham in Somalia in May 1943, are now not 
known by this title, but as the Chief Administrators of their respective 
Territories. The administrative members of their staffs have also changed 
their titles : they are known no longer as Political but as Civil Affairs Officers. 

It is interesting to note that General Platt has been responsible for the 
military Government of both the territories with which this book is con- 
cerned: for Eritrea in the early days after the occupation, and for Somalia 
since he assumed command in East Africa. 

Today the military character of the Administration’s work is fading. 
The organisation tends more and more to resemble a normal, though 
uniformed, Colonial Administration. Civil Affairs officers in out-districts 
find themselves leading increasingly the lives of District Commissioners in 
Kenya and the Sudan, interviewing chiefs, going on trek to settle the same 
arguments, drafting, secretaryless, the periodic reports. The budgets of the 
territories, too, are based on Colonial budgets, which, by a perhaps old- 
fashioned British tradition, the Administration must make every possible 
attempt to balance. To make these two over-capitalised semi-deserts pay 
their way is proving no easy task, for both Eritrea and Somalia are specialised 
hothouse orchids and parasitism is in their blood. They lack the natural 
potentialities of most British colonies ; the grants-in-aid from Italy are cut 
off. Yet at the same time finance has to be found for abnormal departments 
such as Relief, the Office of Labour, and the Custodian of Enemy Property, 
whose task is the thankless and complicated one of keeping track of indi- 
vidual enemy property the owners of which are abroad. Notwithstanding, 
the two colonies are run on a far smaller subsidy from British funds than they 
previously received from the Italian treasury. 

In one respect and in one only has the British Administration failed to 
adhere to its original principles: it. has gone beyond mere ‘‘care and 
maintenance’’. Although large-scale or long-term designs are ruled out 
by the need for economy and by the uncertain future, the Administration 
has felt that several tasks beyond its legal obligations must be undertaken. 
The educational reforms in Eritrea, the cleaning of the canals at Genale in 
Somalia, and many parts of the medical department’s work are examples. 

What is to come? It may seem strange to close such a book as this 
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FATHER AND SON. The leader of the Mogadishu Arabs and his son are among the 
Acdministration’s guests at the feast of Id Ul Fitr. The father is to make a speech. 


without reference to the future of Italian East Africa. But speculation is 
useless ; no man knows. This inevitable uncertainty has been a great 
handicap to the Administration in forming policy. The Administration can 
never know how long it will continue to function, or for what destiny it 
should prepare these lands. It has never been possible to tell an Italian, 
‘* After the war you will be here again’’, or ‘‘ After the war you will have no 
status here’’—an attitude that has puzzled Eritreans, who have primitive 
conceptions of conquest and none whatever of international responsibility. 
The future of Italian East Africa will finally be decided around a conference 
table, and it is no part of the duties of this book to attempt to anticipate 
what that settlement will be. 

It is sufficient to record that the traveller who visits Eritrea and Somalia 
now sees little trace of the hardships, the excitements, or the filth of early 
1941. His impression is one of security, tolerable comfort, and almost 
intolerable remoteness from the war. British administration carries on in 
such an atmosphere of calm that, although Political Officers still wear 
uniform, one feels one might be visiting a not very exciting British colony. 
The Italians, Eritreans and Somalis one meets seem intent only on living their 
daily lives, which the war does not colour. There is no sense of tension, no 
elation, no depression, no hidden undercurrents. If one hears an explosion, 
one assumes the report comes from a rifle-range, duck-shooting, or a burst 
tyre. It all sounds very normal—and this is in itself the final comment on 
the Military Administration’s work. 
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